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Preface 


It  is  an  honour  to  introduce  the  Report  of  the  2009  meeting  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  This  volume  witnesses  to  the  vibrancy, 
breadth  and  depth  not  only  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC),  but  also  of  global,  multilateral  theo- 
logical ecumenism. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  2006  WCC  Assembly’s  statement  on  ecclesiology, 
“Called  to  Be  the  One  Church”,  the  120  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order,  together  with  thirty-seven  guests,  consultants,  and 
younger  theologians,  gathered  at  the  Orthodox  Academy  of  Crete,  7-13 
October  2009.  Their  work  took  place  in  the  context  of  daily  prayer  and 
Bible  study.  They  carried  out  their  work  in  plenary  sessions,  as  well  as  in 
twelve  small  working  groups.  They  gathered  in  confessional  and  regional 
caucuses,  during  which  particular  concerns  and  contexts  were  shared. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  with  our  Moderator,  His  Eminence 
Metropolitan  Vasilios  of  Constantia,  together  with  guests  and  consultants, 
met  the  bishops,  clergy  and  faithful  of  the  local  Orthodox  dioceses,  par- 
ishes and  monastic  communities  of  the  Church  of  Crete.  His  All  Holi- 
ness, Bartholomew,  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  graced  the  first  plenary  session 
of  Commission  with  his  presence  and  delivered  the  opening  address.  He 
welcomed  the  Commission  to  the  Orthodox  Academy  of  Crete,  of  which 
he  is  patron,  and  gave  his  blessing  to  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  com- 
missioners in  Crete. 

Spirituality  was  a major  feature  of  this  Plenary  Commission,  particu- 
larly the  Opening  and  Closing  Prayer  services.  Morning  Prayer  was  cele- 
brated daily  in  the  small  working  groups.  The  three  celebrations  of  Evening 
Prayer  were  offered  by  members  from  the  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia 
regions.  The  material  from  the  2009  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 
was  used  extensively.  The  members  of  the  Commission  participated  in  cel- 
ebration of  the  Divine  Liturgy  at  the  local  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Kisa- 
mos  and  Selinon  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC,  Rev.  Dr  Sam  Kobia,  preached 
at  the  Opening  Prayer  and  brought  greetings  at  the  opening  session.  The 
General  Secretary-elect,  Rev.  Dr  Olaf  Fykse  Tveit,  himself  a member  of 
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the  Plenary  Commission,  addressed  the  Commission  on  the  second  day,  and 
underlined  the  significance  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  for  the  WCC  and 
the  wider  ecumenical  movement. 


Major  plenary  presentations 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  Commission  members,  guests  and  consul- 
tants in  the  smaller  working  groups,  there  were  many  plenary  presentations 
which  both  reflected  and  guided  the  work  of  the  Commission,  beginning  with 
the  opening  address  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch.  His  address  developed  the 
Commission  theme  in  terms  of  “Unity  as  Calling,  Conversion  and  Mission”. 

The  Commission’s  theme,  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church”,  was  addressed 
by  five  speakers. 

• Dr  Minna  Hietamaki  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland),  a 
younger  theologian,  spoke  on  the  challenge  and  opportunity  of  unity 
and  diversity  in  koinonia. 

• In  the  aftermath  of  apartheid,  the  Prof.  Maake  Masango  (Uniting  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Southern  Africa)  drew  our  attention  to  the  South 
African  understanding  of  visible  unity  as  organic  unity,  and  as  part  of 
the  healing  of  the  divisions  created  by  apartheid. 

• Rev.  Dr  Marianela  de  la  Paz  Cot  (Episcopal  Church  in  Cuba),  looked 
to  the  unity  of  the  church  in  relation  to  its  inclusivity,  opening  spaces 
across  the  religions  in  Cuba,  where  culture  is  the  key  as  an  “access  code” 
to  dialogue. 

• Sr  Prof.  Maria  Ko  Ha  Fong  (Roman  Catholic  Church)  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  kingdom-centered  ecclesiology  and  vision  of  Christian 
unity  in  the  Asian  context,  where  Christians  are  a minority. 

• H.E.  Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  Gennadios  of  Sassima  (Ecumenical  Patri- 
archate) said  that  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  presents  to  us  two 
callings:  the  first  one  is  imperative  to  all  of  us,  affirming  our  faith  and 
belief  in  the  One  who  constitutes  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  The  second,  coming  from  the  Church,  is  an  authentic  preroga- 
tive, confirming  that  we  are  all  members  of  this  One,  Holy,  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church,  and  we  confirm  our  belonging  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 
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Hie  Faith  and  Order  study  projects 

• The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC):  The  study  on  The 
Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  was  discussed  in  plenary  and  in  work- 
ing groups. 

A clear  message  that  we  received  was  about  the  place  of  context.  One 
of  our  speakers  was  H.E.  Metropolitan  Dr  Geevarghese  Mar  Coorilos 
from  India  (Syrian  Orthodox  Church),  the  current  moderator  of  the 
Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  (CWME).  He  spoke 
passionately  about  taking  context  seriously  when  we  do  ecclesiology,  a 
clear  criticism  of  the  methodology  used  in  TNMC.  His  Eminence’s  pre- 
sentation was  excellent  and  provocative.  But  what  was  interesting  was 
the  response  from  the  commission  to  his  presentation:  almost  a 5 -min- 
ute ovation.  Clearly,  a nerve  had  been  touched. 

The  role  of  the  working  groups  was  to  offer  an  assessment  of  TNMC 
from  a different  perspective  from  the  questions  posed  to  the  churches. 
Like  the  responses  to  it,  received  by  Faith  and  Order,  the  responses 
received  from  the  commissioners  will  be  used  to  revise  and  reorder  the 
text.  One  of  the  things  that  is  constant  in  them  all  is  the  place  of  context. 

• Sources  of  Authority:  Tradition  and  traditions'.  The  task  in  the  working 
groups  was  twofold:  to  address  questions  raised  thus  far  concerning  what 
authority  the  sources  of  the  early  Church  holds  today  in  our  churches, 
and  to  suggest  primary  issues  which  ought  to  be  considered  for  a follow- 
up consultation  in  2011. 

Concerning  the  first  task,  working  groups  were  given  excerpts  from 
Ambrose  of  Milan  (4th  century  CE),  Gregory  the  Theologian  (4th  century 
CE)  or  Isaac  of  Ninevah  (7th  century  CE).  Group  members  reflected  on 
how  the  particular  patristic  text  might  be  received  in  their  churches  in 
general,  and  in  their  local  ecclesial  context  in  particular,  as  a source  of 
authority.  Regarding  the  second  task,  working  groups  proposed  possible 
angles  from  which  a second  consultation  might  advance  the  Cambridge 
consultation  findings.  Questions  answered  by  group-members  con- 
cerned aspects  of  authority  such  as  the  acknowledgement  of  sources,  the 
appeal  to  sources,  and  the  role  which  sources  of  authority  play  in  shaping 
ecclesial  identity. 

• Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches'.  The  working  groups  engaged  in 
the  study  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  (MDC).  Using  the 
case  study  methodology,  this  project  seeks  to  facilitate  a deeper  under- 
standing of  our  common  commitments  and  core  values  as  followers  of 
Christ,  even  as  we  recognize  and  address  particular  moral  issues  over 
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which  diverse  communities  of  faithful  Christians  hold  principled  dis- 
agreements. Four  case  studies  were  prepared  by  different  scholars  with 
expertise  in  the  particular  cases  under  examination:  globalization  and 
the  World  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  homosexuality  and  the 
Churches  of  Anglican  Communion,  proselytism  of  the  Post-Soviet 
countries,  and  the  stem  cell  research  debate  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  Germany. 

Each  group  received  one  case  study  and  was  given  the  task  of  engaging 
in  analysis  of  the  disagreement,  rather  than  commenting  on,  or  resolving, 
the  particular  issue  itself.  In  so  doing  each  group  attempted  to  identify 
the  nature  and  causes  of  disagreement  in  moral  decision-making,  and  to 
help  build  a foundation  for  continuing  theological  dialogue  across  lines 
of  difference.  These  findings  will  serve  the  final  goal  of  the  MDC  study, 
which  is  to  provide  concrete  resources  to  help  communities  negotiate 
principled  disagreement  over  moral  issues,  to  undertake  moral  decision- 
making together,  and  to  arrive  at  a common  moral  discernment. 

Summary  remarks 

A little  more  than  80%  of  the  participants  were  new  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  including  the  Director  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  average  age 
was  around  47  years  old.  The  younger  plenary  members,  and  invited  younger 
theologians,  were  integrated  into  the  working  groups,  and  were  represented 
amongst  the  plenary  speakers;  a number  of  younger  theologians  have  agreed  to 
contribute  to  an  issue  of  the  Ecumenical  Review.  While  the  number  of  women 
was  less  than  50%,  women  played  central  roles  in  the  conference.  A meeting 
of  the  45  members,  guests  and  consultants  who  are  engaged  in  active  teaching 
in  universities,  colleges  and  seminaries  around  the  world  gave  rise  to  the  “Aca- 
demic Circle  of  Faith  and  Order”,  with  the  intent  of  furthering  and  enabling 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  in  academic  settings  globally.  More  than  half  of 
these  academics  were  under  45,  and  half  were  women.  The  group  photograph 
says  vast  things  about  theological  ecumenism  today:  there  are  women  and  men, 
ordained  and  lay,  diversity  of  age,  diversity  of  traditions,  diversity  of  region, 
diversity  of  ecumenical  experience,  and  diversity  of  language.  This  is  all  very 
hopeful. 

There  was  a sense  of  the  global  character  of  this  Plenary  Commission, 
reflected  in  the  worship,  speakers,  plenary  discussions,  and  working  groups. 
The  place  of  contextualization  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  was  stressed  at 
several  points. 

The  renewed  relationship  between  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Commission 
on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  was  evident.  A member  of  CWME  was 
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present  as  a guest,  and  the  Moderator  of  CWME,  Metropolitan  Dr  Geevar- 
ghese  Mar  Coorilos,  was  a speaker;  CWME  staff  members  were  present  as  well. 

The  Orthodox  context  shaped  the  meeting  considerably,  including  the 
meetings  with  the  local  church  leaders  and  faithful,  and  especially  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch.  The  presence  of  younger  theologians  from 
Crete,  Greece,  and  Cyprus  was  an  important  contribution,  as  well  as  academic 
staff  from  the  faculties  of  theology  from  the  Aristotle  University  in  Thessa- 
loniki, the  University  of  Athens,  and  the  Higher  Ecclesiastical  School  of  Crete. 
Seven  plenary  presentations  were  given  by  Orthodox  speakers.  The  hospitality 
of  our  Orthodox  hosts  was  of  significant  ecumenical  importance. 

A significant  factor  in  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  the  site  itself,  the 
Orthodox  Academy  of  Crete  (OAC),  with  its  staff.  The  beauty  of  the  OAC, 
Crete,  and  (mercifully)  the  weather  were  important  factors. 

Taking  into  account  the  120  plenary  members  (or  proxies),  guests,  consul- 
tants, Faith  and  Order  staff,  co-opted  WCC  Program  Unit  2 (P2)  and  other 
WCC  staff,  WCC  Communications  staff  and  co-opted  writers,  more  than 
200  people  were  present  at  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting,  making  it  the 
largest  WCC  event  of  2009. 

Lastly,  in  their  Plenary  Commission  Report,  the  members  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  appealed  to  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  of  the  WCC  for  more 
visibility  for  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  as  integral  to  the 
WCC’s  very  foundation  and  future.  Recognizing  the  necessity  of  a common 
statement  on  ecclesiology  for  the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  the 
churches  were  again  invited  to  respond  to  both  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the 
Church  and  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church.” 

Words  of  thanks 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting,  words  of  thanks  were 
proffered  to  the  leadership  of  the  Commission;  to  our  Moderator  Metropolitan 
Vasilios,  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Plenary  Planning  Committee,  Metropolitan 
Gennadios  and  to  its  members,  who  had  worked  hard  for  many  years.  Thanks 
were  proffered  to  our  gracious  hosts,  the  director  and  staff  of  the  Orthodox 
Academy  of  Crete.  And  thanks  were  given  to  the  Geneva-based  Secretariat  of 
Faith  and  Order. 

I conclude  with  thanks  for  all  those  who  recorded  for  posterity  the  events 
of  Plenary  Commission  meeting.  Thanks  go  first  to  the  two  recording  sec- 
retaries, who  worked  tirelessly  before  and  after  the  meeting  to  produce  its 
minutes:  the  Venerable  Bruce  Meyers  and  Ms  Eden  Grace.  Our  thanks  are 
extended  to  the  WCC  Communications  staff  who  translated  documents,  con- 
ducted interviews,  reported  widely  on  the  progress  of  the  meeting,  and  to 


Michael  West,  who  brought  this  report  to  print.  I thank  my  present  colleagues 
in  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  Dagmar  Heller,  Tamara  Grdzelidze,  Odair 
Pedroso  Mateus,  and  Katerina  Pekridou  for  their  particular  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  text.  A particular  word  of  thanks  to  Alexander  Freeman  for 
his  indispensable  help  in  the  final  preparation  of  this  text. 

And  finally,  I must  express  a huge  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  past  colleague 
and  former  director,  Thomas  Best,  for  once  again  bringing  his  skills  as  an  edi- 
tor to  bear  on  the  final  stages  of  editing  this  report  of  a Faith  and  Order  Ple- 
nary Commission,  and  for  his  continuing  care  of  a Commission  and  its  staff 
that  he  has  served  so  faithfully. 


Canon  John  Gibaut, 
Director  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 


MESSAGE 

TO  THE  CHURCHES 


That  They  May  Be  One  in  God’s  Hand: 
Called  to  Be  the  One  Church 


World  Council  of  Churches 

Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

Crete,  Greece 
7-14  October  2009 


Glory  to  God,  whose  power  working  in  us 
can  do  infinitely  more  than  we  can  ask  or  imagine. 
Glory  to  God  from  generation  to  generation, 
in  the  church  and  in  Christ  Jesus, 
forever  and  ever.  Amen 


I 

1.  In  the  spirit  of  the  2006  WCC  Assembly’s  statement  on  ecclesiology,  “Called 
to  Be  the  One  Church”,  we,  the  120  members  of  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order,  with  thirty-seven  guests,  consultants  and  younger  theologians 
gathered  on  the  island  of  Crete  in  Greece.  We  received  the  most  gracious 
hospitality  of  the  Orthodox  Academy  of  Crete,  whose  president  is  His  Emi- 
nence Metropolitan  Amphilochios  of  Kissamos  and  Selinon.  His  Eminence 
Metropolitan  Damaskenos  of  Chania  also  welcomed  and  hosted  the  Com- 
mission on  various  occasions. 

2.  On  behalf  of  the  churches  we  represent  we  celebrated  our  common  life  in 
Christ,  and  we  laboured  to  draw  closer  to  the  unity  that  is  God’s  gift.  Our 
work  took  place  in  the  context  of  daily  prayer  and  Bible  study.  We  carried 
out  our  work  in  plenary  sessions,  as  well  as  in  working  groups.  We  gathered 
in  confessional  and  regional  caucuses  during  which  particular  concerns  and 
contexts  were  shared.  We  met  the  bishops,  clergy  and  faithful  of  the  local 
Orthodox  dioceses,  parishes  and  monastic  communities. 
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3.  His  All  Holiness,  Bartholomew,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  New  Rome 
and  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  graced  the  first  evening  session  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  with  his  presence  and  with  an  opening  address.  He  welcomed 
the  Commission  to  the  Orthodox  Academy,  of  which  he  is  patron,  and  gave 
his  blessing  to  our  Faith  and  Order  work  here  in  Crete.  His  address  devel- 
oped the  commission  theme  in  terms  of  “Unity  as  Calling,  Conversion  and 
Mission”.  His  Eminence  Archbishop  Ireneos  of  Crete  also  blessed  us  in  the 
opening  prayer. 


II 

4.  In  his  report,  His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Dr  Vasilios  of  Constantia- 
Ammochostos  (Church  of  Cyprus),  moderator  of  the  Commission,  reflected 
on  the  contributions  of  Faith  and  Order  and  its  goal  of  unity.  He  raised  two 
fundamental  questions:  how  do  Churches  today  perceive  and  define  the 
nature  of  church  unity?  and  for  which  unity  do  we  speak,  and  for  whom, 
when  a significant  number  of  Christians  reject  the  ecumenical  movement 
as  a whole?  The  Moderator  also  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Faith  and  Order  finding  more  visibility  within  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

5.  Rev.  Canon  Dr  John  Gibaut  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada),  director  of 
Faith  and  Order,  began  his  presentation  by  comparing  those  engaged  in 
Faith  and  Order  work  to  climatologists  rather  than  to  meteorologists.  A 
meteorologist,  he  said,  “thinks  of  the  weather  in  terms  of  days,  while  a cli- 
matologist thinks  of  weather  in  terms  of  decades”.  The  work  for  Christian 
unity  by  means  of  theological  dialogue  can  be  comprehended  only  within 
the  context  of  decades.  Canon  Gibaut  also  emphasized  the  role  of  the  Ple- 
nary Commission  as  Faith  and  Order’s  forum  for  theological  debate  and  a 
basis  of  membership  for  participation  in  study  groups  and  consultations. 

6.  A current  president  of  the  WCC  and  a former  moderator  of  Faith  and 
Order,  Dame  Mary  Tanner  (Church  of  England)  gave  a paper  entitled  “A 
View  from  the  Past”.  Tracing  Faith  and  Order  since  Edinburgh  1910,  she 
reminded  us  that  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God  and  by  the  wind  of  the  Spirit 
blowing  in  the  Faith  and  Order  sails  that  the  movement  has  journeyed  as 
far  as  Crete  2009.  Naming  many  of  our  ecumenical  forebears,  she  invited  us 
to  cultivate  Faith  and  Order  relationships  and  to  make  room  for  new  gen- 
erations. Reflecting  on  the  next  stages  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  Dame 
Mary  wondered  whether  we  may  too  easily  have  passed  from  a comparative 
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method  of  conversation  to  the  convergence/consensus  method,  too  easily 
by-passing  the  rigour  of  really  getting  to  know  one  another  in  listening  for 
the  gifts  the  others  have  to  offer  us,  and  by  explaining  the  gifts  we  think  our 
tradition  has  to  offer  them.  She  then  posed  two  questions  to  us:  how  faith- 
ful have  we  been  in  holding  before  our  churches  the  goal  of  visible  unity, 
so  richly  understood  as  a koinonia  whose  origins  are  found  in  the  very  life 
of  the  Triune  God?  and,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  She  answered  by  call- 
ing us  to  fidelity  to  Faith  and  Orders  mandate,  to  believe  in  the  churches’ 
reconciling  mission  in  a broken  world,  and  to  say  to  one  another,  “I  have 
need  of  you”. 


Ill 

7.  The  Plenary  Commission’s  theme,  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church”,  was  first 
explicitly  addressed  by  five  participants.  Dr  Minna  Hietamaki  (Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  Finland)  spoke  on  the  challenge  and  opportunity  of 
unity  and  diversity  in  koinonia.  In  the  aftermath  of  apartheid,  the  Professor 
Maake  Masango  (Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa)  drew 
our  attention  to  the  South  African  understanding  of  visible  unity  as  organic 
unity.  Rev.  Dr  Marianela  de  la  Paz  Cot  (Episcopal  Church  in  Cuba),  looked 
at  the  unity  of  the  church  in  relation  to  its  inclusivity,  opening  spaces  for 
dialogue  and  cooperation  across  the  religions  in  Cuba,  where  culture  is  key 
as  an  “access  code”  to  dialogue.  Sr  Prof.  Maria  Ko  Fla  Fong  (Roman  Catho- 
lic Church)  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  a kingdom-centred  ecclesiology  and  a 
vision  of  Christian  unity  in  the  Asian  context  where  Christians  are  a minor- 
ity. His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  Gennadios  of  Sassima  (Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate)  said  that  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church”  presents  to  us 
two  callings  or  calls:  the  first  one  is  imperative  to  all  of  us,  affirming  our 
faith  and  belief  to  the  One  who  constitutes  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church.  The  second  call,  coming  from  the  Church  as  ekklesia,  is 
an  authentic  prerogative  confirming  that  we  are  all  members  of  this  One, 
Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  in  responding  we  confirm  our 
belonging  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  The  study  on  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC)  was  discussed 
in  plenary  and  in  working  groups.  There  were  three  plenary  presentations. 
A consultant  to  the  Commission,  Rev.  Dr  Paul  Collins  (Church  of  Eng- 
land) from  Ecclesiological  Investigations,  presenting  his  paper,  “Cogni- 
tive and  Aesthetic  Approaches  to  Theology  and  The  Nature  and  Mission 
of  the  Church ”,  addressed  the  objective  and  the  experiential  character  of 
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this  document.  The  vice-moderator  of  the  Commission,  Rev  Dr  Hermen 
Shastri  (Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia)  described  the  process  of  receiving 
the  responses  to  the  document  and  the  role  of  the  plenary  commissioners 
in  that  process.  A co-moderator  of  the  Ecclesiology  Working  Group,  Rev. 
Prof.  Dr.  Viorel  Ionita  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church)  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  holding  together  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  with  the 
Porto  Alegre  assembly  statement,  Called  to  Be  the  One  Church.  Further  per- 
spectives were  offered  by  a panel  comprising  of  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  Anya 
Anyambod  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon);  Rev.  Dr  Jorge  Alejandro 
Scampini  O.P.  from  Argentina  (Roman  Catholic  Church);  Rev.  Dr.  Otele 
Perelini  (Congregational  Christian  Church  of  Samoa);  H.E.  Metropolitan 
Geevarghese  Mar  Coorilos  from  India  (Syrian  Orthodox  Church),  modera- 
tor of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  of  the  WCC. 
These  presentations  accented  the  import  of  contextualization  in  Faith  and 
Order  work. 

9.  Working  groups  provided  data  for  three  aspects  of  TNMC  study:  a critical 
evaluation  of  the  document,  an  update  on  the  responses  to  the  document 
thus  far  received  and  a review  of  the  process  leading  towards  the  next  stages 
of  the  document.  In  working  groups  we  engaged  in  dialogue  on  three  sets  of 
question  areas  about:  individual  and  group  reception  of  the  document;  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  next  steps  to  take  in  the  ecclesiology  study;  and  how 
the  ecclesiological  work  of  Faith  and  Order  may  be  received  in  the  churches. 
In  a plenary  session  each  of  the  groups  presented  a report  of  its  findings  on 
The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  to  the  Plenary  Commission. 

10.  The  study  on  Tradition  and  traditions  was  also  discussed  in  plenary  and 
in  working  groups.  In  plenary  a review  was  given  on  the  2008  Cambridge 
consultation  which  launched  the  study  on  sources  of  authority.  Rev.  Dr 
Susan  Durber  (United  Reformed  Church)  presented  a paper  on  “Tradi- 
tion and  traditions:  the  Teachers  and  Witnesses  of  the  Early  Church:  A 
Common  Source  of  Authority,  Variously  Received?”  The  Very  Rev.  Dr 
Cyril  Hovorun  (Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Ukraine)  presented  a paper 
entitled  “Teachers  and  Witnesses  of  the  Church:  Space  for  Ecumenical 
Convergence”,  speaking  specifically  to  the  Cambridge  report.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a reflection  on  the  consultation  and  an  introduction  to  sources, 
as  background  for  further  study  in  working  groups.  Dr  Keelan  Down- 
ton  (National  Community  Church,  USA)  challenged  us  to  consider  the 
viability  of  an  “open  source”  approach  to  tradition.  The  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Elpidophoros  Lambriniadis  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate)  introduced  the 
three  early  church  fathers  whose  texts  would  be  studied  in  working  groups: 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  Gregory  the  Theologian  and  Isaac  of  Ninevah.  Rev. 
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Ofelia  Alvarez  (Moravian  Church  in  Nicaragua)  reacted  to  the  Cambridge 
consultation  from  the  Latin  American  perspective. 

11.  The  task  in  working  groups  was  then  twofold:  to  address  questions  raised 
thus  far  concerning  what  authority  the  sources  of  the  early  church  hold  in 
our  churches  today  and  which  primary  issues  ought  to  be  considered  for  a 
follow-up  consultation  in  2011.  Concerning  the  first  task,  working  groups 
were  given  an  excerpt  from  Ambrose  of  Milan  (4th  century  ce),  Gregory 
the  Theologian  (4th  century  ce)  or  Isaac  of  Ninevah  (7th  century  ce).  Group 
members  reflected  on  how  the  particular  patristic  text  might  be  received  as 
a source  of  authority,  in  their  churches  in  general  and  in  their  local  ecclesial 
context  in  particular.  Regarding  the  second  task,  working  groups  proposed 
possible  angles  from  which  a second  consultation  might  advance  the  Cam- 
bridge findings.  Questions  answered  by  group  members  concerned  aspects 
of  authority  such  as  acknowledgement  of  sources,  appeal  to  sources  and  the 
role  sources  of  authority  play  in  shaping  ecclesial  identity. 

12.  The  working  groups  engaged  in  the  study  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the 
Churches.  Using  a case  study  methodology,  this  project  seeks  to  facilitate 
a deeper  understanding  of  our  common  commitments  and  core  values 
as  followers  of  Christ  even  as  we  recognize  and  address  particular  moral 
issues  over  which  diverse  communities  of  faithful  Christians  hold  prin- 
cipled disagreements.  Four  case  studies  were  prepared  by  different  schol- 
ars with  expertise  in  the  particular  cases  under  examination:  globalization 
and  the  World  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  homosexuality  and 
the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  proselytism  of  the  Post-Soviet 
countries  and  the  stem-cell  research  debate  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  Germany.  Each  group  received  one  case  study  and  was  given 
the  task  to  engage  in  analysis  of  the  disagreement,  rather  than  to  comment 
on,  or  resolve,  any  particular  issue.  In  so  doing,  each  group  attempted  to 
identify  the  nature  and  causes  of  disagreement  in  moral  decision-mak- 
ing and  to  help  build  a foundation  for  continuing  theological  dialogue 
across  lines  of  difference.  These  findings  will  serve  the  final  goal  of  the 
MDC  study,  which  is  to  provide  concrete  resources  to  help  communities 
negotiate  principled  disagreement  over  moral  issues,  to  undertake  moral 
decision-making  together  and  to  arrive  at  a common  moral  discernment. 
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A Message  of  Encouragement  to  the  Churches 

13.  Paul  was  driven  by  the  winds  of  Holy  Spirit  to  Crete  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  desired  to  stay  longer  still  (Acts  27:4-13).  Like  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions, we  too  found  in  this  idyllic  setting  a fair  haven,  nurtured  by 
Greek  hospitality  and  Orthodox  spirituality.  May  the  same  Spirit  refresh 
all  Christians  on  their  ecumenical  journey  towards  that  unity  for  which 
Christ  prayed.  After  our  week  together,  we  recommit  ourselves  and  our 
churches  to  the  historic  yet  ever  fresh  mandate  of  Faith  and  Order,  “to  pro- 
claim the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches 
to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship, 
expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world 
may  believe.”  We  have  lived  this  vision,  touched  its  power  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  we  commend  it  to  all  the  churches,  many  of  whose  members 
live  in  contexts  of  war,  poverty,  sickness  and  injustice.  Our  work  towards 
the  unity  of  the  Church  is  integrally  linked  to  the  Christian  witness  to 
justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation. 

14.  To  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  linked  through  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  we  appeal  for  more  visibility  for  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  as  integral  to  the  Council’s  very  foundation  and  future. 
Recognizing  the  necessity  of  a common  statement  on  ecclesiology  for 
the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  we  invite  the  churches  to  make 
their  responses  to  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  and  “Called  to  be 
the  One  Church.”  The  quest  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  inseparable 
from  the  unity  of  the  human  family.  The  visible  unity  of  the  Church  is  an 
imperative  for  its  nature  and  mission;  it  is  “called  together  with  all  people 
of  good  will  to  care  for  the  integrity  of  creation  in  addressing  the  abuse 
and  destruction  of  God’s  creation,  and  to  participate  in  God’s  healing  of 
broken  relationships  between  creation  and  humanity”  ( The  Nature  and 
Mission  of  the  Church  I.B.40,  page  26). 

13.  Our  report  closes  with  the  words  to  us  from  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
Bartholomew: 

“Beloved  brothers  and  sisters,  the  unity  that  we  seek  is  a gift  from  above, 
which  we  must  pursue  persistently  as  well  as  patiently;  it  is  not  something 
that  depends  solely  on  us,  but  primarily  on  God’s  judgment  and  kairos. 
Nevertheless,  this  sacred  gift  of  unity  is  something  that  also  demands 
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something  of  us:  radical  conversion  and  reorientation  so  that  we  may  turn 
humbly  toward  our  common  roots  in  the  Apostolic  Church  and  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  but  also  so  that  we  may  entrust  ourselves  and  submit  to 
Gods  heavenly  kingdom  and  authority.  Finally,  however,  unity  obliges  us 
to  a common  purpose  in  this  age  as  we  expect  the  age  to  come;  for  it  com- 
mits us  to  a sacred  ministry  and  mission  in  realizing  that  kingdom,  as  we 
declare  in  the  Lord’s  prayer,  ‘on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven’.  Such  is  the  sacred 
gift  that  we  have  inherited.  This,  too,  is  the  sacred  task  that  lies  before  us. 
‘Let  us  go  forth  in  peace  to  proclaim  the  good  news  to  the  world’”  (from 
the  Divine  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom). 


PARTI 


OPENING  ADDRESSES 


“Called  to  Be  the  One  Church” 

Unity  as  Calling,  Conversion  and  Mission 

His  All  Holiness  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew 


It  is  with  great  joy  that  we  accepted  the  gracious  invitation  by  your  revered 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  address  this  auspicious  plenary  gathering. 
We  would  also  like  to  welcome  you  all  — academics  and  pastors,  ministers 
and  lay  leaders  from  diverse  regions  of  the  world— to  our  Orthodox  Acad- 
emy on  this  uniquely  beautiful  island.  The  theme  of  your  plenary  session 
is:  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church:  That  They  May  Become  One  in  Your 
Hand.”  It  was  on  this  blessed  island  of  Crete  that  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  finally  revised  the  state- 
ment on  ecclesiology  in  June  2005,  a statement  ultimately  received  at  the 
9th  General  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Porto  Alegre 
in  February  2006.  This  text  constitutes  the  culmination  of  a long  devel- 
opment and  maturing  perspective — through  numerous  phases,  stages  and 
interpretations — of  member  Churches  that  began  as  early  as  at  the  First 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Lausanne,  1927,  if  not  earlier,  in 
an  earnest  search  for  the  visible  unity  for  which  we  all  yearn  and  to  which 
we  are  all  called. 

Let  us,  then,  together  renew  our  commitment  to  dialogue  and  unity 
as  a way  of  reflection  and  renewal.  And  let  our  deliberation  be  a prayerful 
offering  to  God  in  our  sincere  desire  that  we  “may  be  one”  (John  17.21),  in 
response  to  our  Lord’s  command  and  call. 


Unity  as  calling 

In  this  commitment,  however,  let  us  begin  with  thanksgiving  and  glorifica- 
tion, which  impose  upon  us  what,  in  Orthodox  thought  and  spirituality, 
we  call  the  apophatic  approach.  The  teaching  on  the  apophatic  way  per- 
tains to  the  conviction  that  God  is,  by  definition  and  by  nature,  beyond 
human  understanding;  otherwise,  if  we  could  comprehend  and  grasp  God, 
then  God  would  not  be  God.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  great  mystics, 
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like  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  the  4th  century  and  St.  Gregory  Palamas  in  the 
14th  century,  who  underlined  the  radical  transcendence,  as  well  as  the  relative 
immanence,  of  God.  Basing  their  theology  on  sound  Scriptural  principles, 
according  to  which  “no  one  can  see  God”  (Exodus  33:20,  John  1:18  and  1 
John  4.12),  these  Church  Fathers  proclaimed  God  as  profoundly  unknowable 
and  yet  personally  known;  God  as  invisible  and  yet  accessible;  God  as  distant 
and  yet  as  intensely  present — the  infinite  and  incomprehensible  God,  who 
becomes  intimate  and  incarnate  to  the  world.  God’s  unknowability  and  inac- 
cessibility ultimately  oblige  us  to  a spirit  of  humility  and  worship. 

If  the  apophatic  attitude  is  our  starting-point,  then  we  may  appreciate  how 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  like  the  unity  of  God,  is  also  a never-ending  search, 
an  ever-unfolding  journey.  Even  in  the  age  to  come,  as  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
would  affirm,  growth  in  the  divine  life  is  without  end  and  with  endless  perfec- 
tion; it  is,  indeed,  constant  progress  through  continually  refining  stages.  This 
mindset  demands  from  us  a sense  of  forbearance  rather  than  of  impatience. 
We  should  not  be  frustrated  by  our  human  limitations,  which  unfortunately 
determine  our  disagreements  and  divisions.  Our  ongoing  and  persistent  pur- 
suit of  unity  is  a testimony  to  the  fact  that  what  we  seek  will  occur  in  God’s 
time  and  not  our  own;  it  is,  by  the  same  token,  the  fruit  of  heavenly  grace  and 
divine  kairos. 


Unity  as  conversion 

If  unity — as  our  own  ongoing  and  persistent  goal — is  finally  be  a gift  of  God, 
then  it  demands  a profound  sense  of  humility  and  not  any  prideful  insistence. 
This  means  that  we  are  called  to  learn  from  others  as  well  as  to  learn  from 
time-tested  formulations.  It  also  implies  that  imposing  our  ways — whether 
“conservative”  or  “liberal” — on  others  is  arrogant  and  hypocritical.  Instead, 
genuine  humility  demands  from  all  of  us  a sense  of  openness  to  the  past  and 
the  future;  in  other  words,  much  like  the  ancient  god  Janus,  we  are  called  to 
manifest  respect  for  the  time-tested  ways  of  the  past  and  also  regard  for  the 
heavenly  city  that  we  seek  (cf.  Heb.  13.14).  This  “turning”  toward  both  the 
past  and  the  future  is  surely  part  and  parcel  of  conversion. 

Thus,  it  is  crucial  that  we  learn  from  the  early  Fathers  and  Mothers  of 
the  Church,  that  we  embrace  the  mind  of  the  early  Church  by  immersing 
ourselves  in  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  classics.  In  a word,  Orthodox  theology 
refers  to  this  as  “tradition.”  This  in  no  way  signifies  a sentimental  attachment 
to  the  past  or  an  intellectual  fascination  with  Patristic  literature.  Rather,  we 
should  learn  from  those  who — in  each  generation — maintained  the  integrity 
and  intensity  of  the  Apostolic  faith.  The  Church  in  our  age  must  be  marked  by 
such  a continuity  and  consistency  with  the  past,  which  forms  an  intrinsic  part 
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of  the  contemporary  Church.  In  this  regard,  at  least  for  Orthodox  Christians, 
Saints  Basil  and  Gregory  are  very  much  alive,  vividly  present — not  only  in  our 
liturgy,  but  also  in  our  teaching  and  practice. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  should  turn  our  attention  to  the  future, 
to  the  age  to  come,  toward  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Orthodox  theology  adopts 
the  term  “eschatology”  in  order  to  appreciate  this  attitude.  Nevertheless,  by 
“eschatology”  we  do  not  imply  a sense  of  escapism  or  other-worldliness.  Focus- 
ing on  the  “last  times”  or  the  “last  things”  is  a way  of  envisioning  this  world 
in  light  of  the  next.  An  eschatological  vision  offers  a way  out  of  the  impasse  of 
provincialism  and  confessionalism.  It  urges  us  to  “listen  to  what  the  Spirit  is 
saying  to  the  Churches.”  (Rev.  1.10-11)  It  allows  us  to  believe  that  God’s  light 
is  stronger  than  any  darkness  in  this  world  and  that  the  Alpha  and  Omega  is 
working  in  us  and  through  us  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  and  for  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  And  so  we  pray  with  conviction:  “Come,  Lord  Jesus,  Mara- 
natha”  (Rev.  22.20). 


Unity  in  mission 

Finally,  the  sense  of  calling  and  the  urgency  of  conversion  permit  us  to 
discern  the  areas  of  our  common  ministry  and  united  mission.  As  individual 
communities,  we  are  “fragile  sticks,”  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  biblical  pas- 
sage of  our  conference  from  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (37:15-28).  Together,  however, 
we  can  become  one  people  under  one  God,  neither  divided  among  ourselves 
nor  defiling  the  covenant  of  the  Lord.  Indeed,  the  conditions  of  this  new  way 
are  the  avoiding  of  idol-worship  (v.  23)  and  the  making  of  peace  (v.  26).  In 
modern  terminology,  it  is  the  preservation  of  creation  as  the  proper  way  of 
worshipping  the  Creator,  and  the  promotion  of  tolerance  and  understanding 
among  religions  and  peoples  in  our  world.  Working  closely  together  on  issues 
of  ecological  awareness  and  ecumenical  dialogue  is  a crucial  reflection  of  the 
“everlasting  covenant”  (vv.  25-26),  whereby  Ezekiel’s  God  proclaims:  “I  will  be 
their  God  and  they  shall  be  my  people. . . forevermore”  (vv.  27-28). 

For  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  just  as  for  the  Apostolic  community,  justice 
and  peace  are  closely  linked  to  the  preservation  and  balance  of  the  land  as 
God’s  creation.  This  means  that  our  Churches  are  called  to  a common  min- 
istry and  mission,  proclaiming  and  promoting  a worldview  in  which  God’s 
authority — the  authority  of  the  kingdom — guides  our  ways  and  determines 
our  actions.  We  must  never  forget  that  this  world  is  inherited;  it  is  a gift  from 
above,  offered  as  a means  of  communion  with  God. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  God,  the  authority  of  the 
kingdom,  then  we  must  be  authentic  and  prophetic  in  our  criticism  of  the 
world’s  consumerism.  We  must  remember  and  remind  our  faithful  that  the 
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land — and  all  the  fullness  thereof — belongs  to  the  Lord  (cf.  Psalm  24:1), 
that  the  world’s  resources  must  be  oriented  toward  others.  We  must  recall  the 
Lord’s  beatitude,  according  to  which  “the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth”  (Matt. 
5:5).  For  the  meek  person  is  the  one  who  reverses  the  world’s  attitudes  to  power 
and  possessions;  otherwise,  the  land  becomes  a place  of  division  and  violence. 
Meekness  is  ultimately  a way  of  caring,  a way  of  sharing.  And  it  stands  as  a 
contrast  and  correction  to  the  desecration  that  we  have  brought  into  God’s 
creation. 


* * * 

Beloved  brothers  and  sisters,  the  unity  that  we  seek  is  a gift  from  above,  which 
we  must  pursue  persistently  as  well  as  patiently;  it  is  not  something  that 
depends  solely  on  us,  but  primarily  on  God’s  judgment  and  kairos.  Neverthe- 
less, this  sacred  gift  of  unity  is  something  that  also  demands  of  us  radical  con- 
version and  re-orientation,  so  that  we  may  turn  humbly  toward  our  common 
roots  in  the  Apostolic  Church  and  the  communion  of  saints,  but  also  so  that 
we  may  entrust  ourselves  and  submit  to  God’s  heavenly  kingdom  and  author- 
ity. Finally,  however,  unity  obliges  us  to  a common  purpose  in  this  age  as  we 
expect  the  age-to-come;  for  it  commits  us  to  a sacred  ministry  and  mission  in 
realizing  that  kingdom,  as  we  declare  in  the  Lord’s  prayer,  “on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.”  Such  is  the  sacred  gift  that  we  have  inherited.  This,  too,  is  the  sacred 
task  that  lies  before  us.  “Let  us  go  forth  in  peace”  (to  quote  from  the  Divine 
Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom)  to  proclaim  the  good  news  to  the  world. 

As  we  conclude,  let  us  remember  all  those  ecumenical  pioneers  who  served 
this  Commission  so  capably  and  virtuously  in  the  past  thirty  years,  either  as 
Moderators  or  Directors,  and  with  whom  we  had  the  privilege  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  on  so  many  important  themes,  but  now  are  no  longer 
among  us.  In  particular,  we  would  like  to  mention  the  well-known  Greek 
theologian  Prof.  Nikos  Nissiotis,  and  Prof.  John  Deschner  who  served  as  Mod- 
erators, and  Rev.  Dr  Lukas  Vischer  and  Bishop  Dr.  William  Lazareth  who 
served  as  Directors.  May  their  memories  be  eternal  and  may  they  continue  to 
rest  peacefully  in  the  refreshing  hands  of  our  Merciful  God.  Let  us  continue 
to  honor  their  memories  by  imitating  their  dedication  and  zeal. 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  Dame  Dr.  Mary  Tanner  and  Bishop  Dr. 
David  Yemba  Kekumba,  who  served  as  Moderators,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gunther 
Gassmann,  Rev.  Dr.  Alan  Falconer  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Best,  who  served  as 
Directors,  for  their  immense  contributions  to  the  Commission. 

We  also  do  not  want  to  forget  those  who  served  the  Commission  as  Staff 
for  several  years  from  our  Church,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  H.E.  Metro- 
politan Prof.  John  of  Pergamon,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Athens,  and  H.E. 
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Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr.  Gennadios  of  Sassima,  who  served  as  a staff  member 
for  ten  years  and  later  on  replaced  us  as  Vice-Moderator,  and  later  served  as 
Moderator.  We  would  like  to  thank  and  congratulate  them  for  their  dedicated 
service  to  the  Commission. 

May  the  grace,  peace  and  love  of  God  be  with  all  of  you! 


Moderator’s  Report 

Metropolitan  Vasilios  of  Constantia-Ammochostos 


1.  On  behalf  of  the  Officers,  Secretariat  and  Staff  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  I welcome  you  all  to  this  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commis- 
sion of  Faith  and  Order,  which  follows  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting 
of  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia  in  2004.1  I also  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  participation  as  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  of  Faith 
and  Order.  Your  participation  is  evidence  of  the  lively  interest  and  commit- 
ment of  the  churches  you  represent,  both  for  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
and  for  our  commonly  pursued  goal  of  unity  of  the  churches,  which  is  the 
first  and  paramount  aim  for  which  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  was 
established.  It  is  worth  underlining  the  fact  that  approximately  80  per  cent 
of  the  members  of  this  Plenary  Commission  are  participating  for  the  first 
time.  I trust  that  this  meeting  will  prove  to  be  creative  and  productive,  and 
will  bring  new  thoughts  and  perspectives  to  Faith  and  Order. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  thanks  we  expressed  yesterday  to  FI  is  All  Floliness  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew  and  to  the  Church  of  Crete  and  civil 
authorities  and  other  institutions,  who  contributed  in  many  ways  for  the 
organisation  of  this  assembly,  let  me  say  thanks  also  to  the  members  of 
the  Standing  Commission  for  the  excellent  co-operation  we  have  had 
since  our  election  at  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (WCC)  at  Porto  Alegre  in  Brazil,  as  well  as  for  their  dedication 
to  the  Commission’s  mission  and  for  the  work  performed  so  far,  both  by 
the  Standing  Commission  itself  and  by  the  sub-committees  whose  work 
will  be  discussed  at  this  meeting.  It  would  of  course  be  an  omission  not 
to  thank  the  Director  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  Rev.  Canon 
Dr  John  Gibaut,  who  took  office  just  under  two  years  ago.  We  welcome 
him  to  the  Faith  and  Order  family  and  wish  him  success  in  his  work.  We 
also  thank  the  members  of  staff  who,  with  their  experience  and  theological 
training,  contribute  greatly  to  the  conduct  of  theological  studies. 

3.  Last  but  not  least,  my  thanks  go  to  the  Planning  Committee  of  the 
Plenary  Commission  Meeting,  chaired  by  His  Eminence  the  Metropoli- 
tan of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Sasima,  Dr.  Professor  Gennadios. 
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His  Eminence  and  the  members  of  the  Planning  Committee  undertook 
the  difficult  task  of  preparing  this  meeting,  with  the  dual  aim  of  ensur- 
ing the  smooth  conduct  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Plenary,  and  of  creating 
a new  dynamic  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  through  the  topics 
and  discussions,  which  will  respond  both  to  the  expectations  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  member  churches  and  the  conditions  prevailing  in  contemporary 
societies.  Within  this  context,  naturally  we  thank  the  speakers  who,  out  of 
their  love  for  the  Commission  so  willingly  accepted  our  proposal  to  speak 
on  the  topics  assigned  to  them.  We  also  thank  the  chairpersons  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Plenary  and  the  Working  Groups. 


Faith  and  Order:  seeking  for  the  unity  of  the 
churches — hopes  and  reality 

4.  Following  the  expression  of  thanks,  it  is  now  my  duty  as  Moderator  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  express  certain  thoughts  concerning  the 
work  done  by  Faith  and  Order  on  the  matter  upon  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
contribute,  namely  the  unity  of  Church,  which  is  indeed  the  subject  of  this 
Plenary:  “Called  to  Be  One  Church”.  It  is  well  known  that  since  the  early 
20th  century,  the  modern  ecumenical  movement  has  revolved  around  three 
areas:  Life  and  Work,  Mission  and  Evangelism,  and  Faith  and  Order.  The 
ecumenical  movement  was  thus  able  to  lead  the  churches  out  of  isolation 
and  open  the  way  for  dialogue.  It  could  be  said  that  this  has  transformed 
the  history  of  the  life  of  the  churches.  Dialogue,  in  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice, is  now  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  the  relationships  between  individual 
churches  or  all  the  churches  with  each  other.  Consequently,  further  to  the 
establishment  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1948,  another  impor- 
tant step  in  church  unity  was  the  commencement  of  bilateral  or  multilateral 
theological  dialogue  within  the  framework  of  Mission  and  Evangelism,  and 
particularly  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  establishment  of  the  various  regional 
Ecclesiastical  Councils  should  also  be  seen  in  this  context. 

5.  In  particular,  the  contribution  of  the  Faith  and  Order  can  be  classified  in 
the  following  categories,  to  which  brief  reference  will  be  made. 

(a)  World  Conferences  of  Faith  and  Order 

(b)  Co-operation  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

(c)  Theological  studies  and  publication  of  texts  by  the  Commission 
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6.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  of  Faith  and 
Order  is  important  for  a number  of  different  reasons.  Since  its  first  meeting 
in  Lausanne  in  1927, 2 Faith  and  Order  has  been  in  active  existence  for  over 
80  years,  and  the  results  of  its  theological  dialogue  have  been  judged  suc- 
cessful by  all.  I have  stated  repeatedly  that  from  its  earliest  beginnings  Faith 
and  Order  has  been  a powerful  movement,  stemming  directly  from  the 
churches,  with  the  sole  and  paramount  goal  of  the  unity  of  the  churches. 
The  two  corresponding  and  parallel  movements:  Mission  and  Evangelism, 
which  is  celebrating  one  hundred  years  of  life  since  its  first  meeting  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1910,  and  Faith  and  Order,  formed  the  foundations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC),  and  the  movements 
themselves  became  commissions  of  the  council.  I maintain  the  view  that 
since  joining  the  WCC,  Faith  and  Order  has  lost  its  dynamic  as  a move- 
ment for  church  unity  and  has  been  consumed  in  the  machinery  and  func- 
tions of  an  institutional  body.  Nonetheless,  it  is  a fact  that  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  could  not  have  maintained  its  independent  existence 
and  activity  without  joining  the  institutional  organs  of  the  WCC,  nor  could 
the  WCC’s  mission  be  complete  without  the  activities  and  mission  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

7.  Thus,  as  a WCC  commission,  Faith  and  Order  has  performed  worthy  theo- 
logical work,  whether  by  organising  important  meetings  which  defined  the 
subject  matter  of  theological  dialogue  among  the  churches,  or  by  elabo- 
rating theological  studies  and  producing  important  texts  concerning  the- 
ology, doctrine,  the  life  of  the  churches  and  their  relations.  These  include 
Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry*  and  the  paper  we  have  here  before  us  for 
examination:  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church,4  as  well  as  other  docu- 
ments which  strengthen  dialogue  and  contribute  to  the  effort  to  secure  a 
basis  for  Christian  unity.  It  is  important  to  recall  also  the  broader  contri- 
bution of  Faith  and  Order  on  theological  issues  that  have,  from  time  to 
time,  concerned  the  WCC  and  in  particular  its  Assemblies.  These  include 
the  Ecclesiology  Statement  of  the  previous  Assembly  at  Porto  Alegre 
in  Brazil  (2006),  entitled  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”5,  that  of  the 

Assembly  at  Canberra  (1991)6  and  other  previous  assemblies.  In  addition, 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  has  had  a catalytic  effect  on  the  achieving 
of  unity  agreements  among  churches,  including  the  agreement  between 
the  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  of  Northern  Europe,  known  as  the  Porvoo 
Agreement,7  and  many  other  agreements  among  the  United  and  Uniting 
Churches,8  who  continue  to  accord  a prominent  place  to  Faith  and  Order. 
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World  Conferences  of  Faith  and  Order 

8.  So  far,  five  World  Conferences  of  the  Faith  and  Order  have  been  convened. 
A specific  topic  focusing  on  church  unity  was  chosen  at  each  of  these  meet- 
ings. The  agenda  and  declarations  of  the  Conferences  show  clearly  the  theo- 
logical deliberations  and  the  methodology  that  was  applied  during  their 
proceedings.  It  is  interesting  to  take  a brief  look  at  how  the  unity  of  the 
Church  has  been  perceived  at  different  phases  and  on  various  levels  through- 
out the  historical  course  of  the  World  Conferences  of  Faith  and  Order  and  at 
other  related  meetings,  since  this  has  a strong  impact  on  the  Commission’s 
current  agenda  and  methodology. 

9.  The  first  two  World  Conferences  of  Faith  and  Order — in  Lausanne  in  1927 
and  Edinburgh  in  19379 — focused  their  work  on  the  presentation,  compar- 
ison and  analysis  of  the  positions  of  the  churches  represented  at  the  confer- 
ences on  the  various  theological  issues.  The  representatives  also  made  some 
cautious  evaluations  in  order  to  see  whether  any  similarities  existed  between 
the  theological  positions  of  the  various  churches.  In  particular  the  Lausanne 
conference  dealt  mainly  with  issues  of  unity  of  faith,  as  well  as  ecclesiologi- 
cal  matters  and  issues  related  to  the  life  of  the  churches.  The  issues  which 
were  discussed  in  Lausanne,  and  which  we  still  recognise  today  in  the  vari- 
ous programmes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  were  as  follows:  (1) 
the  call  to  unity,  (2)  the  Church’s  message  to  the  world:  the  gospel,  (3)  the 
nature  of  the  Church,  (4)  the  Church’s  common  confession  of  faith,  (3)  the 
Church’s  ministry,  (6)  the  sacraments,  and  (7)  the  unity  of  Christendom 
and  the  relation  thereto  of  existing  churches.10  Regarding  some  of  these 
topics,  special  theological  studies  have  already  been  conducted  by  Faith  and 
Order  over  time. 

10.  The  1937  Edinburgh  Conference  focused  its  attention  on  the  relationship 
between  ecclesiology  and  christology  and  on  Church  unity.  The  four  topics 
of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  were:  (1)  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
(2)  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  word  of  God,  (3)  the  Church  of  Christ: 
ministry  and  sacraments,  and  (4)  the  Church’s  unity  in  life  and  worship.11 
It  can  be  seen  from  the  subject  matter  of  the  two  first  World  Conferences, 
and  indeed  from  subsequent  conferences,  that  the  topics  chosen  were  those 
which  divide  the  churches.  The  aim  of  the  meetings  was  to  reveal  the  pos- 
sibilities offered  by  dialogue  of  overcoming  the  theological,  doctrinal,  and 
ecclesiological  differences  and  other  problems  related  to  the  life  of  the 
church,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  achieving  unity  of  faith. 
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11.  Hie  Third  World  Conference,  which  was  held  after  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  in  1952  at  Lund  in  Sweden,  moved  away  from  the  methodology  of 
comparative  theology  and  ecclesiology  of  the  two  previous  Conferences 
and  towards  the  methodology  of  dialogue.  The  subject  matter  of  the  Con- 
ference led  to  a discussion  on  important  issues,  such  as  the  relationship 
between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  tradition,  and  to  a broadening  of  the 
discussion  not  only  to  Christology  but  to  Trinitarian  theology  as  well.  For 
the  first  time  the  concept  of  church  unity  was  linked  to  non-theological 
factors,  including  social,  cultural,  political  and  racial  aspects  which  impact 
either  on  division  or  unity  in  the  Church.  In  its  message  the  conference 
asked  the  following  question  of  the  churches,  a statement  which  became 
known  as  the  Lund  principle: 

Should  not  our  churches  ask  themselves. ..whether  they  are  showing  sufficient 
eagerness  to  enter  into  conversation  with  other  churches,  and  whether  they 
should  not  act  together  in  all  matters  except  those  in  which  deep  differences  of 
conviction  compel  them  to  act  separately?11 

The  four  topics  of  the  Lund  Conference  were:  (1)  Christ  and  his  church, 
(2)  Continuity  and  unity,  (3)  Ways  of  worship,  (4)  Intercommunion.  In 
other  words,  the  meeting  explored  the  relationship  between  christology  and 
ecclesiology,  the  notion  of  apostolic  succession,  and  of  course  the  diversity 
of  ways  of  worship  and  the  equally  important  issue  of  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon cup  for  the  Eucharist. 

12.  The  Fourth  World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  in  Montreal,  Canada 
1963,  presented  an  innovation  in  the  effort  to  define  unity  and  in  the 
practices  and  theological  solutions  proposed.13  The  Conference  revolved 
around  three  topics:  (1)  Christ  and  the  church;  (2)  Worship;  (3)  Tradition 
and  traditions.  As  these  topics  clearly  show,  the  conference  touched  upon 
the  essence  of  the  ecclesiological  differences  regarding  Apostolic  Tradition, 
the  meaning  of  Tradition  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  well  as  the 
subject  of  the  Sacraments  and  the  concept  of  the  presence  of  Christ  at  the 
Eucharist.  The  innovation  of  the  Conference  lay  mainly  in  the  solution 
proposed  regarding  the  relationship  between  the  Scriptures  and  Tradition. 
In  order  to  solve  the  problem  a distinction  was  made  between  Tradition 
with  a capital  ‘T’  and  tradition  with  a small  Y.  Thus,  the  final  report  of 
the  conference  states  that 

By  Tradition  is  meant  the  gospel  itself,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
in  and  by  the  church.  By  tradition  is  meant  the  traditionary  process.  The  term 
tradition  is  used  in  two  senses,  to  indicate  both  the  diversity  of  forms  of  expression 
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and  also  what  we  call  confessional  traditions,  for  instance  the  Lutheran  tradition 
or  the  Reformed  tradition .l4 

For  many  of  the  churches,  however,  these  issues  still  remain  open. 

13.  The  Fifth  World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  was  held  on  3-14  August 
1993  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  Spain,  and  its  subject  was  “Towards 
Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness”.15  The  Conference  had  been  preceded 
by  the  WCC  Assembly  at  Canberra  (1991),  where  “koinonia”  was  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  discussion  on  church  unity,  with  the  text  produced  by 
Faith  and  Order  entitled  “The  Unity  of  the  Church:  Gift  and  Calling”.16 
But  from  its  very  beginnings  Faith  and  Order  has  discussed  the  notion  of 
“koinonia”  in  a number  of  forms:  as  an  ecclesiological  term  describing  the 
unity  and  communion  among  the  churches,  and  in  the  Trinitarian  sense  of 
unity  as  communion.  Of  course  “koinonia”  has  been  understood  in  vari- 
ous forms  and  meanings,  particularly  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  best  way 
to  experience  unity  through  diversity.  However,  the  Orthodox,  who  had 
proposed  the  term  “koinonia”  at  Canberra,  did  not  consider  this  sense  to 
be  the  main  meaning  of  the  term.  This  is  made  clear  in  paragraph  10  of 
the  Conference’s  Message: 

14.  [10.]  Concrete  challenges  stand  before  the  churches.  In  relation  to  faith,  the 
churches  must  continue  to  explore  how  to  confess  our  common  faith  in  the  con- 
text of  the  many  cultures  and  religions,  the  many  social  and  national  conflicts 
in  which  we  live.  Such  confession  emphasizes  the  need  for  a deeper  understand- 
ing  of  the  church  and  its  apostolic  character  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
In  relation  to  life,  the  churches  must  dare  to  take  concrete  steps  toward  fuller 
koinonia,  in  particular  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  achieve  a common  recogni- 
tion of  baptism,  agreement  on  a common  participation  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
a mutually  recognized  ministry.  In  relation  to  witness,  the  churches  must  con- 
sider the  implications  of  koinonia  for  a responsible  care  for  creation,  for  a just 
sharing  of  the  world’s  resources,  for  a special  concern  for  the  poor  and  outcast, 
and  for  a common  and  mutually  respectful  evangelism  that  invites  everyone 
into  communion  with  God  in  Christ.  But  beyond  all  particular  challenges, 
the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  itself  are  called  to  the  conversion  to 
Christ  that  true  koinonia  in  our  time  demands}1 

13.  This  meeting  attempted  to  break  the  barrier  of  the  “Lund  principle”  by 
proposing  to  the  churches  that  they  move  beyond  this:  uBut  they  must 
go  further.  Unity  today  calls  for  structures  of  mutual  accountability  ”.18  This 

describes  the  concept  and  content  of  koinonia from  which,  of  course, 

the  concept  of  koinonia  according  to  the  Trinitarian  model  is  absent, 
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which  is  the  main  point  of  the  contribution  of  orthodox  theology  and 
ecclesiology. 


Faith  and  Order  as  a commission  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches 

16.  Faith  and  Order  became  a part  of  the  WCC  after  its  establishment  in 
1948,  as  did  Mission  and  Evangelism  later  in  1961,  as  WCC  commissions 
with  special  privileges  as  defined  by  the  Faith  and  Order  By-laws. 

17.  The  long  co-operation  of  Faith  and  Order  with  the  WCC  has  been  fruitful. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  detail  here  regarding  the  extent  of  this  co- 
operation, but  we  will  refer  to  those  matters  that  are  of  direct  concern  to 
this  meeting,  namely  how  Faith  and  Order  inspired  the  theological  efforts 
of  the  WCC  for  unity.  We  can  repeat,  and  state  with  certainty,  that  the 
WCC  would  have  been  unable  to  respond  to  its  calling  and  mission  for 
Church  unity  without  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  The  WCC  would 
have  had  to  set  unity  as  one  of  its  highest  priorities  or  establish  a com- 
mission similar  to  Faith  and  Order;  otherwise  it  would  have  remained  an 
organisation  with  only  a social  mission.  It  would  be  a grave  omission  not  to 
acknowledge  that  a similar  role,  albeit  with  a completely  different  orienta- 
tion, is  also  played  by  the  Mission  and  Evangelism  Commission  and  that 
is  why,  in  the  restructuring  of  the  WCC  Commissions,  Mission  and  Evan- 
gelism and  Faith  and  Order  belong  to  the  same  WCC  programme  unit. 

18.  The  co-operation  between  Faith  and  Order  and  the  WCC  on  issues  of 
unity,  ecclesiological  and  broader  theological  matters  has  led  to  the  for- 
mulation of  a number  of  proposals  and  models  of  unity.  We  will  cite  very 
briefly  the  main  models  of  unity  put  forward  by  Faith  and  Order.  The 
aim  is  not  to  present  a complete  picture  of  the  history  and  course  fol- 
lowed by  the  ecumenical  movement  towards  unity,  but  just  to  give  a small 
taste  of  the  progress  towards  unity  of  the  churches.  From  its  earliest  begin- 
nings, Faith  and  Order  has  pondered  deeply  about  what  elements  should 
be  included  in  the  unity  we  seek.  To  what  degree  is  diversity  acceptable? 
In  what  form  is  it  possible  to  experience  and  express  unity?  Through  the 
deliberations  and  theological  discussions,  various  models  emerged  for  the 
proposed  unity  among  the  churches. 
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19.  Organic  union/unity — Two  Assemblies  of  the  WCC  p roposed  the  so-called 
organic  union/unity  of  the  churches  (New  Delhi  1961,  Uppsala  1968).  The 
New  Delhi  Assembly  formulated  the  proposal  for  unity  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  unity  which  is  both  God's  will  and  his  gift  to  his  church  is  being 
made  visible  as  all  in  each  place  who  are  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  and  confess 
him  as  Lord  and  Saviour  are  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  one  fully  committed 
fellowship , holding  the  one  apostolic  faith , preaching  the  one  gospel,  breaking  the 
one  bread,  joining  in  common  prayer,  and  having  a corporate  life  reaching  out 
in  witness  and  service  to  all,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  united  with  the  whole 
Christian  fellowship  in  all  places  and  all  ages  in  such  wise  that  ministry  and 
members  are  accepted  by  all,  and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion 
requires  for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  his  peopled 

We  will  not  discuss  the  style  of  the  text,  which  presents  organic  visible 
unity  as  an  already  existing  reality — -as  indeed  is  true  of  many  texts  of 
the  WCC  and  Faith  and  Order — or  its  basic  ecclesiology  regarding  unity, 
about  which  a number  of  comments  can  be  made.  We  note  only  that  this 
type  of  organic  unity  is,  on  the  one  hand,  based  on  the  ecclesiology  of  St 
Paul  on  the  one  body  and  its  many  members  (1  Cor.  12:12-26),  and,  on 
the  other,  enumerates  the  elements  judged  necessary  for  unity. 

20.  The  second  form  of  unity  proposed  by  the  Nairobi  General  Assembly 
(1975)  was  conciliar  fellowship.  This  proposal  was  preceded  by  a discussion 
on  the  concept  of  conciliarity  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commis- 
sion in  Salamanca  in  1973,  with  the  wish  that  the  day  would  come  when  a 
council  would  take  place  that  would  reveal  the  unity  of  the  church.  Thus, 
the  Nairobi  General  Assembly  defined  conciliar  fellowship  as  follows: 

The  one  church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches 
which  are  themselves  truly  united.  In  this  conciliar  fellowship  each  local  church 
possesses,  in  communion  with  the  others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witness  to 
the  apostolic  faith,  and  therefore  recognizes  the  others  as  belonging  to  the  same 
church  of  Christ  and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit. . . Each  church  aims  at  main- 
taining sustaining  relationships  with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar 
gatherings  whenever  required for  the  fulfilment  of  their  common  calling 20 

It  is  important  to  point  out  here,  too,  the  different  understanding  and 
practice  of  conciliarity  by  each  church,  something  which  would  make  this 
form  of  unity  difficult  to  achieve. 
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21.  Besides  these  two  proposed  models  of  unity,  the  Lutheran  World  Federa- 
tion proposed  the  model  of  “reconciled  diversity  \ based  on  which  exist- 
ing denominational  differences  can  be  recognised  not  as  a final  form  of 
unity,  but  as  a vehicle  for  the  acquisition  of  a general  Christian  identity. 
This  of  course  brings  to  light  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  denominational 
identities,  and  proposes  their  integration  into  the  more  general  notion  of 
diversity. 

22.  Finally,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Cardinal  Willebrands 
proposed  the  ecclesiological  framework  and  model  of  unity  of  “communion 
of  communions”.  Based  on  this  proposal  the  denominations  will  continue 
to  exist  within  a broader  ecclesiastical  framework,  with  a common  doc- 
trine, common  sacraments  and  the  basic  ordained  ministry,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  their  particular  denominational  characteristics  of 
liturgical  life,  spirituality,  and  so  on.  Within  this  framework  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  would  continue  to  exercise  within  the  Church  the  sole  office  of  the 
mission  for  unity. 

23.  The  discussions  around  the  issue  of  unity  and  the  various  proposals  regard- 
ing the  models  of  unity  reveal,  on  the  one  hand,  the  difficulties  that  pres- 
ent themselves  in  connection  with  this  aim  and,  on  the  other,  the  different 
ways  in  which  unity  has  been  perceived  from  time  to  time  by  the  churches 
and  by  theology.  It  is  evident  that  many  proposals  and  views  have  been 
discussed  on  numerous  occasions  throughout  the  history  of  both  Faith 
and  Order  and  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general.  It  is  equally  evident 
that  the  difficulties  are  a result  of  the  many  and  diverse  ecclesiologies, 
either  of  the  so-called  historical  churches  or  the  new  and  liberal  churches 
and  various  ecclesiastical  groups.21  This  is  not  the  time  to  present  or  enu- 
merate them;  in  any  case  the  composition  of  this  Plenary  Commission 
of  Faith  and  Order  is  a living  example  of  the  large  number  and  diversity 
of  ecclesiological  and  denominational  identities.  The  United  and  Unit- 
ing Churches  have  adopted  a so-called  “kenotic  ecclesiology ”,  according  to 
which  the  churches  with  their  different  denominational  faiths  must  “die” 
in  order  for  a new,  single  ecclesiology  to  be  born. 

24.  Visible  unity:  In  order  to  describe  the  desired  unity,  both  the  WCC  and 
Faith  and  Order  have  adopted  the  term  “visible  unity”  in  the  texts  of  their 
Constitutions  and  in  their  documents  as  a whole.  The  use  of  this  term 
suggests  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  answer  the  basic  question:  “what 
kind  of  unity  are  we  seeking?”  Thus  the  term  “visible  unity”  has  its  history 
and  own  course  in  the  quest  for  unity,  with  Faith  and  Order  as  the  main 
body  in  the  discussions.  Indeed,  although  it  did  not  succeed  in  answering 
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the  question  as  to  what  is  the  nature  of  the  sought-after  unity,  the  first 
World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  (Lausanne  1927),  made  the  earliest 
distinction  between  the  invisible  Church — the  real  Church — to  which  all 
the  faithful  of  the  world  belong,  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  an 
ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  the  visible  Church,  which  became  visible 
and  was  revealed  by  the  Christological  event.22  This  distinction  has  given 
rise  to  numerous  significant  reactions,  and  is  rejected  by  many  churches  on 
the  basis  of  their  different  ecclesiologies. 

25.  The  term  “visible  unity”  was  later  adopted  by  the  WCC  Assemblies  of  New 
Delhi  (1961)  and  Uppsala  (1968).  The  first  linked  the  concept  of  visible  unity 
to  the  unity  of  “all  in  each  place”,  while  the  second  moved  from  the  visible 
unity  of  “all  in  each  place”  to  visible  unity  “in  all  places”  and  “in  all  ages”. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  the  unity  of  all  Christians  in  a common  profession  of 
the  faith,  in  the  observance  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  in  recognition  of 
a ministry  for  the  whole  church  . . . This  calls  for  churches  in  all  places  to  realize 
that  they  belong  together  and  are  called  to  act  together.  In  a time  when  human 
interdependence  is  so  evident,  it  is  the  more  imperative  to  make  visible  the  bonds 
which  unite  Christians  in  a universal fellowships 

Today  the  term  “visible  unity”  is  used  widely  in  all  documents  of  the 
WCC,  Faith  and  Order  and  elsewhere. 

26.  This  brief  overview  of  the  background  to  the  term  “visible  unity  ’leads  to 
what  I consider  as  the  fundamental  questions  which  we  should  attempt  to 
tackle:  What  is  the  understanding  of  the  term  today,  following  years  of 
use,  misuse  and  abuse  of  the  term?  How  do  churches  today  perceive  and 
define  the  nature  of  church  unity?  What  is  the  current  situation  which 
affects  the  life  of  the  churches  and  which,  at  times,  is  supportive  of  their 
efforts  for  unity  and,  at  others,  presents  obstacles  to  these  efforts?  Another 
question  which  could  also  be  asked  is  the  following:  do  the  churches  today 
really  want  unity,  and  is  church  unity  feasible  in  the  face  of  the  current 
diversity  of  contrasting  and  opposing  ecclesiologies,  or  the  existence  of 
Christian  groups  without  any  ecclesiological  basis?  For  which  unity  do  we 
speak,  and  for  which  Christians,  when  the  largest  number  of  Christians 
are  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  process  and  the  way  of  unity,  rejecting  the 
ecumenical  movement  as  a whole?  These  are  crucial  questions  to  which  we 
are  called  to  give  answers  in  our  responsibility  as  church  representatives,  in 
the  context  of  the  post-modern  society  of  our  world. 
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Theological  studies  and  publications  of  documents  by  Faith 
and  Order 

27.  Faith  and  Order  has  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter  through  its  examination 
of  important  issues  which  either  divide  the  churches  or  form  the  founda- 
tion for  their  unity.  Regarding  the  issue  of  visible  unity,  long  and  arduous 
discussions  have  taken  place  in  both  the  Plenary  and  Standing  Commis- 
sion of  the  Faith  and  Order,  as  well  as  at  its  World  Conferences.  These 
discussions  have  led  to  the  production  of  significant  theological  studies. 

28.  Such  studies  include  the  most  widely  disseminated  documents:  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry.  We  will  not  comment  on  this  text,  except  to  say  that 
the  churches’  responses  to  it  revealed  the  need  for  further  study  of  ecclesi- 
ology.  The  result  of  the  effort  that  was  undertaken  was  the  ecclesiological 
document  we  have  before  us  today:  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church , 
and  we  are  now  called  upon  to  give  answers  to  the  questions  it  raises. 

29.  For  a long  time  ecclesiology,  with  its  aim  of  defining  the  nature  and  crite- 
ria of  visible  unity,  contained  purely  ecclesiological  issues  stemming  from 
the  theology  and  the  life  of  the  churches.  Such  issues  include  Scripture, 
Tradition  and  traditions,  the  common  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith,  the 
Church  and  the  sacraments,  and  so  on.  Subsequently,  efforts  were  made 
to  discuss  the  so-called  non-theological  factors  which  divide  the  churches. 
Thus  the  discussion  on  the  visible  unity  of  the  churches  now  included  social 
issues  such  as  peace,  justice,  racial  discrimination,  the  position  of  women 
in  the  Church,  and  others.  Based  on  this  perspective  of  non-theological 
factors,  visible  unity  is  possible  only  by  restoring  unity  in  human  society: 
as  long  as  human  society  remains  divided,  church  unity  is  impossible. 

30.  It  could  be  said  that  ecclesiology  on  the  various  levels  evolved  with  the 
contribution  of  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  of 
Faith  and  Order  at  Kuala  Lumpur  in  Malaysia,  and  the  new  parameter 
of  Christian  ecclesiology  within  a pluralistic  environment,  and  chiefly  in 
relation  to  other  religions  and  faiths  worldwide.24  The  aforementioned 
previous  inter-religious  dialogues  raised  concerns  and  discussions  about 
harmonious  cooperation  among  world  religions  and  peaceful  coexistence, 
and  efforts  were  made  towards  a comparative  theological  approach.  The 
Plenary  Commission  meeting  at  Kuala  Lumpur  tried  to  go  beyond  this 
stage  and  examine,  through  the  Christology  and  anthropology  of  St  Paul, 
“ wherefore  receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  received  us  to  the  glory  of 
God”  (Romans  13:7),  the  possibility  of  developing  an  ecclesiology  which  is 
not  exclusive  and  rejecting  of  other  religions.  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
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position,  and  the  relationship,  of  the  non- Christian  religions  of  the  world 
with  the  revelation  of  God  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments?  Where  and 
how  is  salvation  offered?  Is  the  revelation  of  God  limited  only  to  a bibli- 
cal revelation?  The  Christological  question  as  well  as  the  above,  and  other 
questions  are  important  to  contemporary  ecclesiology  in  the  context  of 
the  modern  pluralistic  societies.25  Furthermore  the  other  theological  stud- 
ies under  preparation  by  Faith  and  Order,  such  as  "Moral  Discernment 
in  the  Churches”  and  "Sources  of  Authority:  Tradition  and  traditions” 
are  indicative  of  the  broader  ecclesiological  discussion  and  examination  of 
issues  which  currently  divide  the  churches. 

Faith  and  Order:  past,  present  and  future 

31.  As  can  be  ascertained  from  previous  statements,  Faith  and  Order  has  per- 
formed important  work  and  has  made  great  strides  in  assisting  the  churches 
in  their  quest  for  unity.  Whether  as  a movement  or  as  a commission  of  the 
WCC,  it  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  development  of  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral theological  dialogue. 

32.  I stated  at  the  outset  that  this  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  of 
Faith  and  Order  is  important  for  a number  of  reasons.  These  concern  the 
Commission  itself  in  its  relations  with  both  the  WCC  and  the  member 
churches.  I am  firmly  convinced  that  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  appre- 
ciated both  by  the  churches  and  the  WCC  itself. 

33.  The  subject  of  this  Plenary  meeting,  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church,” 
touches  on  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  in  its  entirety,  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  as  a movement  for  church  unity  and  later  as  a WCC  Com- 
mission. This  Plenary  is  called  upon  to  define  the  will  of  the  churches  on 
the  issue  of  unity  and  to  redefine  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek.  In  other 
words,  we  are  called  upon  to  open  new  horizons,  trace  new  perspectives 
and  specify  our  new  visions  in  this  call  for  unity,  in  order  to  emerge  from 
the  stalemates  and  crises  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  life  and  rela- 
tions of  our  churches  in  a constantly  changing  society.  In  the  final  analysis, 
that  which  is  being  judged  is  the  ability  and  credibility  of  the  churches  to 
spread  the  message  of  Christ’s  Gospel  in  the  world. 

34.  The  work  of  the  Plenary  will  define  the  future,  and  help  the  further  course, 
of  Faith  and  Order.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  recent  past,  owing  to 
internal  and  external  factors,  the  Commission  has  suffered  reductions  in 
a number  of  areas — whether  for  constitutional  reasons  which  define  its 
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relationship  to  the  WCC  (resulting,  for  example,  in  the  abolition  of  the 
previous  authoritative  role  of  the  Plenary  Commission),  or  as  a result  of 
reductions  in  the  Commission’s  staff,  as  well  as  financial  cutbacks  (which 
have  led  to  a reduction  of  programmes  and  theological  studies).  There 
has  also  been  criticism  that  our  engagement  with  so-called  “traditional” 
theological  matters  does  not  respond  to  the  WCC  agenda,  and  we  should 
therefore  broaden  the  horizons  of  the  Commission’s  studies  to  include 
contemporary  social  concerns. 

35.  It  is  evident  that  the  modern  challenges  are  many,  and  cannot  but  impact 
the  life  of  our  churches.  I do  believe  that  Faith  and  Order  does  not  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  these  challenges.  I feel  that  the  history  and  purpose  of  Faith 
and  Order  should  not  be  underestimated.  The  quest  for  church  unity  must 
always  be  at  the  epicentre  of  the  activities  of  Faith  and  Order.26  Indeed, 
it  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that  Faith  and  Order  is  the  most  important 
forum  for  multilateral  theological  dialogue,  and  this  privilege  cannot 
and  must  not  be  abandoned,  given  also  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  participates  in  Faith  and  Order  as  a full  member  and  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  Commission’s  theological  studies,  as  have 
some  Pentecostals.  The  stereotyped  distinctions  between  “traditional”  and 
“contemporary”  theological  issues  can  only  create  confusion;  if  issues  that 
caused  division  of  the  churches  continue  to  do  so,  they  are  equally  topical 
and  important  for  the  churches.  We  cite  the  words  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Pergamon,  Professor  John  Zizioulas,  on  this  matter: 

36.  The  unity  of  the  Church  must  remain  at  the  centre  of  Faith  and  Orders  work 
and  it  must  continue  to  concern  visible  unity  in  all  its  fundamental  aspects 
(structure,  ministry , sacraments , etc.).  But  this  should  not  be  a unity  irrel- 
evant to  the  lives  of  human  beings — Christians  as  well  as  non-Christians. 
It  should  be  a unity  that  would  offer  the  world  eschatological,  i.e.  ultimately 
hope  and  meaning;  a unity  that  would  have  an  impact  on  human  existence 
and  culture.  We  should,  therefore,  never  be  satisfied  until  our  agreements  on 
traditional  questions  dividing  us  reveal  also  their  broader  significance  for  the 
life  of  the  world.  The  balancing  of  the  * unity  of  the  Church  ” with  the  u unity 
of  humankind”  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  has  been  very  important  in 
this  respect.  It  must  be  now,  however,  extended  to  include  concern  also  for  the 
non-human  world,  as  the  presence  of  the  ecological  crisis  makes  it  more  and 
more  clear  (Paper  op.  cit.).27 
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37.  Lukas  Vischer  asks  what  are  the  important  directions  for  the  Church  in  the 
third  Christian  Millennium,  and  concludes  that  the  transition  from  one 
millennium  to  the  next  has  not  opened  new  horizons — despite  the  many 
changes  that  have  come  about  whether  in  the  internal  life  of  the  churches, 
or  in  the  relations  between  them,  or  as  a result  of  the  social  , pol  itical,  moral 
and  economic  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  modern  world.  Consequently, 
the  factors  that  defined  the  history  of  the  churches  during  previous  decades 
continue  to  have  an  effect  in  the  present  day.  The  divisions  among  the 
churches  remain  the  most  important  problem  to  be  solved28. 

38.  Of  course,  in  the  context  of  the  above  critiques  by  important  personalities 
of  the  ecumenical  movement,  it  could  be  said  that  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment in  general,  and  Faith  and  Order  in  particular,  have  laid  the  foun- 
dations for  overcoming  divisions  in  the  third  millennium.  The  existence 
and  continuation  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  are  inextricably  linked 
to  the  will  of  the  member  churches.  Despite  the  constitutional  abolition 
of  the  Plenary  Commission’s  authoritative  role,  it  is  still  able  to  contrib- 
ute substantively  to  the  theological  and  ecclesiological  work  of  Faith  and 
Order.  The  participation  of  representatives  of  churches  from  all  Christian 
denominations  conveys,  firstly,  the  will  of  the  member  churches  for  unity 
and,  secondly,  the  thoughts  and  concerns  of  contemporary  societies  world- 
wide. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Standing  Commission  has  repeatedly 
discussed  the  possibility  of  the  participation  of  the  members  of  the  Plenary 
in  the  various  current  theological  programmes. 

39.  Within  this  framework,  what  this  Plenary  could  possibly  make  as  a rec- 
ommendation to  the  competent  bodies  of  the  WCC  (its  General  Secre- 
tariat, and  Executive  and  Central  Committees)  is  for  greater  visibility  of 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  in  the  current  internal  structures  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  This  is  important  because  in  the  actual 
program  planning  of  WCC,  Faith  and  Order — as  well  as  the  Commission 
on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism — is  a sub-unit  within  the  programs  of 
Programme  Unit  2 (P2),  where  its  visibility  is  not  obvious.  This  proposal 
is  based,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  historical  nature  and  background  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement  as  mentioned  earlier;  and,  on  the  other,  on  the 
participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a full  member,  as  well  as 
other  churches  which  are  not  members  of  the  WCC.  It  is  also  a fact  that 
all  the  Plenary  commissioners’  member  churches  display  lively  interest  in 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 
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Concluding  words 

40.  Here  I am  going  to  repeat  what  I said  in  my  report  to  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Standing  Commission,  in  Cairo  last  year  (from  17-  to  -21  June  2008): 

St  John  Chrysostom,  commenting  on  the  words  of  St  Paul  in  Ephesians:  “ Till  we 
all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God”  (Eph. 
4:13).  He  continues:  “To  the  unity,  says  he,  of  the  faith.  That  is,  until  we  shall 
be  shown  to  have  all  one  faith,  when  we  shall  all  alike  acknowledge  the  common 
bond.  Till  then  you  must  labour  to  this  end.  Now,  when  we  shall  all  believe 
alike,  then  shall  there  be  unity P 

41.  Unity  of  the  Church  is  a diachronic  quest.  Its  earliest  references  are  found  in 
the  New  Testament  itself.  Jesus  Christ  in  his  High  Priestly  Prayer,  shortly  before 
the  Passion  of  the  Cross,  prayed  for  his  disciples  and  the  whole  of  humanity, 
“That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us. . . ” (John  17:21).  St  Paul  also  makes  his  own  references 
to  unity,  and  develops  the  ecclesiological  image  of  the  “body  and  its  limbsn  in 
order  to  make  clear  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  unity  in  the  Church .30 

42.  In  closing,  we  repeat  this  very  prayer  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  “That  they 
all  may  be  one;  as  thou  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee;  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  us;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me ” (John  17:21), 
words  which  represent  a supreme  call  to  us  all  that  we  may  indeed  be  one 
indivisible  Church. 


Plenary  Discussion 


Four  members  of  the  plenary  commission  responded  to  the  Moderator’s  report, 
all  expressing  their  appreciation.  One  member  recommended  the  Standing 
Commission  consider  whether  it  may  be  time  for  the  convening  of  another 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  suggesting  three  themes  which  might 
“unblock  the  stalemate”  of  current  ecumenical  dialogue:  first,  recognizing 
and  receiving  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  other  churches  and  individuals; 
second,  looking  eschatologically  at  those  things  to  which  the  churches  hold, 
with  a view  to  holding  on  more  loosely  to  those  which  are  determined  to  be 
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“interim”;  and  third,  considering  what  a visible  unity  based  on  love  might 
resemble. 

Another  speaker  sought  clarification  on  the  Moderator’s  call  to  “redefine 
the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek.”  What  exactly  is  meant  by  “redefine”?  The 
speaker  expressed  concern  that  any  such  redefinition  ensure  that  the  focus  of 
Faith  and  Order’s  mandate  would  continue  to  be  the  addressing  of  doctrinal 
questions,  and  not  cross  into  issues  more  with  in  the  traditional  domain  of  Life 
and  Work,  or  Mission  and  Evangelism.  Another  plenary  member  suggested 
that  a new  definition  of  Christian  unity  might  be  arrived  at  through  a combin- 
ing of  those  outlined  in  the  moderator’s  report. 

A final  response  echoed  the  Moderator’s  plea  for  Faith  and  Order  to 
assume  a more  visible  role  within  the  structures  of  the  WCC.  To  do  so,  Faith 
and  Order  needs  to  reclaim  its  historic  place  within  the  Council.  Sometimes 
it  seems  that  Faith  and  Order  plays  a more  significant  role  outside  the  institu- 
tional life  of  the  WCC  (e.g.  in  theological  faculties,  member  churches)  than 
within  it. 

In  reply,  the  Moderator  noted  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been 
present  throughout  the  entire  history  of  Faith  and  Order’s  work,  otherwise  the 
movement  would  not  be  where  it  is  today.  As  to  eschatology,  it  is  to  be  viewed 
not  as  an  escaping  from  our  present  reality,  but  rather  as  an  enlightening  of 
our  life  today  in  light  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  to  come.  He  noted 
that  there  has  always  been  a close  collaboration  between  Faith  and  Order  and 
other  commissions  and  groups  within  the  WCC  and  that  such  cooperation  is, 
in  fact,  the  policy  of  the  Council.  In  calling  for  a redefinition  of  the  unity  we 
seek,  the  Moderator  said  he  is  not  marginalizing  the  work  done  on  this  ques- 
tion up  until  now.  Rather,  the  churches  need  to  ask  anew:  Do  we  share  an 
understanding  of  visible  unity?  Do  we  want  to  be  united,  or  are  we  looking  for 
new  ecclesiological  understandings  which  simply  allow  for  good  relations?  Do 
we  need  to  define  a new  model  of  unity? 


Directors  Report 

Rev.  Canon  Dr  John  Gihaut 


My  presentation  this  morning  is  more  of  an  address  than  a report.  It  is 
addressed  to  you,  Faith  and  Order  Commissioners,  guests  and  consultants, 
about  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  about  what  it 
means  to  be  a member  of  this  commission,  and  about  our  work  together  in 
Crete  this  week. 

Time-line 

They  say  that  the  difference  between  a meteorologist  and  a climatologist  is 
that  a meteorologist  thinks  of  the  weather  in  terms  of  days,  while  a clima- 
tologist thinks  of  weather  in  terms  of  decades. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  are  more  like 
climatologists  because  our  work  for  Christian  unity  by  means  of  theological 
dialogical  can  only  be  seen  within  the  context  of  decades,  not  days,  weeks 
or  even  years.  Ours  is  a long-term  project  that  looks  back  to  1910  or  to  1927, 
and  continues  with  our  own  work  during  these  seven  days  in  Crete.  Our 
work  this  week  will  bear  fruit  only  in  the  coming  years,  if  not  decades.  In  a 
world  and  indeed,  in  churches  that  have  come  to  expect  instant  results  and 
fast  solutions,  Faith  and  Order  may  appear  strangely  out  of  place,  misun- 
derstood and  unappreciated. 

Faith  and  Order  met  in  Crete  over  two  decades  ago  when  the  Standing 
Commission  gathered  here  at  the  Orthodox  Academy  from  6 to  14  April 
1984.  Where  were  you  in  1984?  What  were  you  doing  in  those  days,  25 
years  ago? 

It  astonishes  and  delights  me  to  note  what  some  of  us  who  are  present 
from  6 to  14  October  2009  were  doing  in  Crete  in  1984.  One  of  the  vice- 
moderators in  that  year  was  HE  Metropolitan  Bartholomew,  now  His  All 
Holiness,  Bartholomew  I,  Ecumenical  Patriarch.  Another  vice-moderator, 
Dr  Mary  Tanner,  now  Dame  Mary  Tanner,  later  became  moderator  of 
Faith  and  Order,  and  is  now  a president  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC).  A newly  appointed  Faith  and  Order  staff  member,  Archimandrite 
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Gennadios  Limouris,  is  now  H.E.  Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima,  Vice- 
moderator of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC,  and  moderator  of  the  Ple- 
nary Commission  Planning  Committee  for  this  meeting.  Mrs  Renate  Sbegen, 
a long-time  Faith  and  Order  administrative  staff  member  who  was  there  in 
1984,  is  now  retired,  but  is  back  with  us  this  week. 

One  of  the  guests  was  the  young  Dr  Alexander  Papaderos,  new  director 
of  the  Orthodox  Academy  of  Crete,  now  retired  after  an  illustrious  career  and 
present  with  us  to  offer  an  original  musical  composition  to  mark  this  occa- 
sion. H.E.  Metropolitan  Irineos,  one  of  our  hosts  in  1984,  at  that  time  the 
Metropolitan  of  Apokoronon  and  Kydonias,  is  now  the  Archbishop  of  Crete. 
The  young  nun  who  gave  the  Faith  and  Order  commissioners  a tour  of  the 
monastery  of  Hrisopighi  is  now  Mother  Theoxeni,  abbess  of  the  monastery; 
we  will  meet  her  again  on  Sunday.  These  people  remind  me  that  the  work  of 
Faith  and  Order  is  measured  in  decades. 

Again,  think  of  where  you  were  in  1984.  What  were  the  signs  in  your  life 
in  that  year  that  pointed  you  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  in 
2009?  What  seeds  was  God  planting  in  you  then  that  brought  you  here  today? 

It  is  important  to  see  the  continuity  between  the  agenda  of  Faith  and 
Order  in  1984  and  in  2009.  In  1984,  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM)1 
was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  churches,  capturing  our  ecumenical  imagi- 
nations. Its  degree  of  reception  across  the  churches  can  only  have  been  a source 
of  satisfaction  and  relief  to  those  who  had  worked  so  hard  on  it.  In  1984  Faith 
and  Order  was  looking  back,  but  also  looking  ahead.  While  the  reception  of 
BEM  was  one  of  the  major  projects  at  that  time,  there  were  also  new  initiatives, 
new  directions  such  as  “The  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith”, 
which  eventually  became  Confessing  the  One  Faith,2  and  “The  Unity  of  the 
Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community”,  which  eventually  became 
Church  and  World3,  two  study  projects  which  would  become  significant  Faith 
and  Order  texts  that  continue  to  contribute  to  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Within  these  larger  studies  there  are  questions  that  directly  link  that 
meeting  in  1984  with  our  own  this  week.  One  of  the  questions  surfaced  by  the 
responses  to  BEM  was  the  “nature  of  the  Church.”4  Another  was  on  the  impli- 
cations for  the  mission  of  the  church.5  These  are  the  roots  of  our  work  on  “The 
Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church”.6  Another  question  was  on  “Scripture  and 
Tradition”,7  which  is  resumed  in  the  work  on  “Sources  of  Authority:  Tradi- 
tion and  traditions”.  The  study  project  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Renewal  of  Human  Community”  took  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda  to  a new 
place,  much  like  the  study  project  on  “Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches”, 
exploring  some  of  the  same  issues.  More  significantly,  this  project  introduced 
into  Faith  and  Order  in  1984  the  inductive  methodology  of  the  case  study.8 
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The  role  of  the  Plenary  Commission 

The  1984  meeting  in  Crete  began  to  plan  the  next  Plenary  Commission  of 
Faith  and  Order  in  1985.  At  that  time,  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Com- 
mission was  the  body  that  formally  initiated  the  Faith  and  Order  studies  and 
agenda,  and  appraised  their  results.  As  such,  it  was  the  premier  multilateral 
locus  of  theological  debate  and  convergence  in  the  Christian  world.  For  exam- 
ple, it  was  the  Plenary  Commission  gathered  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  1982  that  was 
able  to  declare  that  Faith  and  Order  had  achieved  a convergence  in  the  BEM 
text.  The  moderator  at  that  time,  Dr  Nikos  Nissiotis,  rightly  claimed  that  the 
Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  was  the  most  representative  theological 
forum  in  the  world;  it  still  is,  but  much  has  changed  since  then. 

Following  the  1998  WCC  Assembly  at  Harare,  the  By-laws  of  Faith  and 
Order  were  amended  in  1999,  and  with  them,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
Plenary  Commission.  For  instance,  it  lost  its  authority  to  initiate  the  Faith 
and  Order  studies  and  to  name  their  results  as  convergence  texts.  Much  of  the 
older  Plenary  Commission’s  authority  was  assumed  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission  and  the  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC.  The  present 
Faith  and  Order  By-laws  from  1999  state: 

The  plenary  commission  shall  provide  a broader  frame  of  reference  for  the 
activities  of  the  standing  commission  and  in  particular  provide  a forum  for 
theological  debate  and  a source  of  membership  for  participation  in  study 
groups  and  consultations.  The  members  of  the  plenary  commission  will  share 
in  communicating  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches.9 

While  there  is  continuity  between  the  Plenary  Commission  today  and  its 
predecessors  since  1999,  there  is  also  a discontinuity.  It  does  not  have  the  same 
authority,  and  its  purpose  is  unclear.  This  lack  of  clarity  became  apparent  dur- 
ing the  2004  Plenary  Commission  meeting,  the  first  meeting  since  the  change 
of  the  by-laws  in  1999. 

What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  the  Plenary  Commission?  What  is  the  man- 
date of  the  commissioners  themselves?  How  are  Plenary  Commission  mem- 
bers involved  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order?  These  are  questions  that  our 
moderator,  H.E.  Metropolitan  Vasilios,  has  posed  to  us  many  times,  most 
recently  this  morning  in  his  own  report.  Any  answers  are  a “work  in  progress.” 

The  work  of  this  Plenary  Commission 

It  was  in  Cairo  during  the  last  Standing  Commission  meeting  in  June  2008 
that  a new  approach  to  the  Plenary  Commission  began.  It  started  one  morn- 
ing in  a meeting  of  the  Ecclesiology  Working  Group,  when  we  realized  that 
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we  needed  “a  broader  frame  of  reference”  in  order  to  determine  what  the  next 
steps  in  the  work  on  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  should  be.  The 
Ecclesiology  Working  Group  decided  to  seek  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the 
Plenary  Commission.  After  lunch,  the  study  projects  on  “Moral  Discernment” 
and  “Sources  of  Authority”  had  come  to  the  same  decision.  On  that  day,  a new 
vision  of  the  role  of  the  Plenary  Commission  was  born. 

In  my  letters  to  you,  and  in  my  reporting  to  the  WCC,  I have  described 
this  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  as  an  expanded  Faith  and  Order 
consultation,  engaging  every  member  of  Faith  and  Order,  along  with  guests 
and  consultants,  in  the  work  of  all  three  commission  study  projects:  “Moral 
Discernment  in  the  Churches”,  “Sources  of  Authority”  and  The  Nature  and 
Mission  of  the  Church.  Each  of  these  studies  is  at  a critical  stage,  and  decisions 
around  the  next  steps  will  be  shaped  by  this  Plenary  Commission  meeting. 
The  significant  contribution  of  the  Plenary  commissioners  on  these  topics  this 
week  is  part  of  a much  larger  and  ongoing  Faith  and  Order  study  process  that 
will  continue  for  years  to  come. 

An  important  feature  of  the  2009  Plenary  Commission  is  the  division  of 
work  into  12  small  working  groups  of  about  12  people  each,  to  which  you  have 
already  been  assigned.  Each  working  group— which  meets  to  pray  together 
every  morning — will  engage  in  the  work  of  the  three  study  projects  and, 
through  designated  facilitators  and  rapporteurs,  will  send  its  reflections  and 
findings  to  the  members  of  the  study  projects  in  2010,  and  then  to  the  Stand- 
ing Commission  in  2011. 

You  have  read  about  the  three  study  projects  in  the  materials  that  have 
been  sent  to  you  during  the  summer.  You  will  hear  much  more  in  the  coming 
days. 

The  overarching  theme  of  our  gathering  this  week  is  ecclesiology,  with 
specific  attention  given  to  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church.  As  far  as  the 
Commission  in  concerned,  all  three  study  projects  are  of  equal  importance, 
and  of  equal  significance. 


“Moral  Discernment  in  the  churches” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  “Moral  Discernment”  has  earned  more  attention,  in 
part  because  it  is  about  “morals”,  in  part  because  of  its  methodology,  namely 
case  studies,  and  also  in  part  because  the  case  studies  use  the  concrete  and 
controversial  instances  of  decision-making  about  issues  of  globalization,  stem 
cell  research,  proselytism,  and  human  sexuality. 

The  co-moderators  of  “Moral  Discernment”  have  asked  me  to  introduce 
this  topic  within  the  context  of  my  report  in  order  to  clarify  early  on  in  this 
meeting  what  the  work  on  “Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches”  is,  and  what 
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it  is  not.  This  introduction  will  save  time  when  we  begin  the  work  on  Satur- 
day, for  you  will  begin  your  work  immediately  in  groups  that  day,  without  a 
plenary  presentation  on  “Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches”. 

There  has  been  both  excitement  and  alarm  that  the  Plenary  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  is  discussing  church-dividing  issues  of  morals  and  ethics, 
moving  beyond  the  classical  Faith  and  Order  questions,  working  with  issues 
that  are  dealt  with  in  different  ways  within  the  WCC.  For  instance,  there  is 
a Human  Sexuality  Referent  Group,  which  in  part  deals  with  homosexual- 
ity. The  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  has  well-developed 
protocols  on  proselytism.  There  is  a project  between  the  WCC  and  the  Volos 
Academy  for  Theological  Studies  on  stem  cell  research.  And  the  WCC  has 
long  been  engaged  in  questions  around  economic  globalization. 

The  difference  between  the  work  of  these  groups  and  our  own  work  is 
that  our  interest  in  the  case  studies  is  not  the  content  of  these  issues,  but  their 
methodologies.  When  our  meeting  is  over,  when  the  results  of  this  expanded 
consultation  and  the  ongoing  work  of  the  study  project  are  complete,  Faith 
and  Order  will  say  nothing  to  the  churches  about  globalization,  stem  cell 
research,  human  sexuality,  or  globalization.  We  are  examining  these  four  par- 
ticular case  studies  in  order  to  analyze  how  the  churches  make  decisions  on 
moral  questions.  There  have  been  many  church-dividing  moral  questions  in 
the  past,  going  right  back  to  the  early  centuries  of  the  church,  and  there  will 
be  many  more  such  questions  in  the  future.  With  its  specific  mandate  “to  pro- 
claim the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ”,  in  what  ways  can  Faith  and 
Order  speak  to  the  churches  about  how  they  make  moral  decisions  without 
provoking  disunity  and  division? 

The  study  on  “Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches”  is  a continuation  of 
the  previous  work  of  Faith  and  Order  that  has  focused  on  issues  of  morality 
and  ethics.  More  specifically,  this  study  intends  to  build  on  the  important 
insights  gleaned  in  two  previous  studies:  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics10  and  Christian 
Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology}1 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  facilitate  a deeper  understanding  of  our 
common  commitments  and  core  values  as  followers  of  Christ,  even  as  we  rec- 
ognize and  address  particular  moral  issues  over  which  diverse  communities 
of  faithful  Christians  hold  principled  disagreements.  This  study  process  will 
engage  in  three  methodological  tasks: 

The  case  studies  provide  a descriptive  account  of  the  issue,  offering  exam- 
ples of  how  particular  communities  of  Christians  engage  in  moral  discern- 
ment in  relation  to  particular  moral  issues. 

Members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  and  other  participants  will  engage 
in  an  analysis  of  the  disagreement  that  focuses  on  mapping  the  underlying 
nature  and  root  causes  of  disagreement,  in  ways  that  help  us  understand  our 
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Christian  brothers  and  sisters  with  whom  we  disagree,  while  helping  us  to 
build  a foundation  for  continuing  theological  debates  and  conversations  across 
lines  of  difference. 

The  final  study  document  to  be  developed  will  offer  a constructive  response 
to  conflict  over  moral  issues  that  includes  concrete  resources  to  help  communi- 
ties negotiate  principled  disagreement  over  moral  issues,  and  “will  outline  spe- 
cific suggestions  to  the  Churches  for  dealing  with  conflict  over  moral  issues.”12 

The  case  studies  are  not  position  papers.  The  authors,  who  write  in  their 
own  names,  do  not  represent  official  church  positions.  The  case  studies  are  not 
Faith  and  Order  statements.  They  are  working  tools. 

Case  studies  reveal  how  churches  respond  to  particular  moral  questions. 
The  immediate  result  will  be  to  develop  study  material  and  resources,  and 
to  propose  ecumenically  developed  methodologies  that  guide  the  churches  in 
their  discernment  and  decision-making  on  moral  questions,  with  the  long- 
term goal  of  preventing  our  differences  from  becoming  church-dividing. 

Each  of  you  has  a specific  task  in  contributing  to  the  study  on  “Moral  Dis- 
cernment in  the  Churches”.  Each  working  group  has  two  sessions,  in  which 
they  are  asked  to  deal  with  the  case  study  that  has  been  assigned  to  them.  The 
group  will  work  together  to  analyze  the  dynamics  of  the  case  with  the  intention 
of  identifying  the  points  of  divergence  and  disagreement,  as  well  as  identifying 
potential  strategies  and  resources  for  helping  the  churches  continue  to  stay  in 
dialogue  with  one  another  in  the  midst  of  their  disagreement.  The  point  of  the 
case  studies  is  not  to  argue  the  merits  of  either  side,  or  to  “solve”  the  issue,  but 
rather  to  think  strategically  about  how  we  can  engage  in  meaningful  dialogue 
and  debate  in  the  midst  of  theological  diversity  and  disagreement. 

The  data  produced  by  the  twelve  working  groups  on  “Moral  Discernment 
in  the  Churches”,  as  well  as  “Sources  of  Authority”  and  The  Nature  and  Mis- 
sion of  the  Church , will  be  sent  to  the  study  groups,  which  will  begin  to  analyze 
the  results  in  2010;  from  there,  the  work  will  continue  for  years.  There  will  be 
no  rapid  results  this  week.  Although  our  work  may  be  measured  in  decades, 
not  days  and  weeks,  the  plan  for  this  study  project  is  that  it  be  completed  in 
2012,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  WCC  Assembly  in  2013. 

The  work  of  the  guests  and  consultants 

To  the  nearly  37  younger  theologians,  guests  and  consultants  who  are  here  this 
week  with  us:  thank  you  for  responding  so  positively  to  the  invitation  to  be 
here.  Some  of  you  are  important  partners  and  collaborators  of  Faith  and  Order. 
Some  of  you  bring  a valued  expertise  to  our  work.  Some  of  you  represent  not 
member  churches,  but  Christian  World  Communions.  You  are  with  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  this  week  not  as  observers,  but  as  participants:  in 
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the  working  groups,  in  prayer,  in  the  life  of  the  commission-community  this 
week.  We  hope  that  you  will  still  “observe”  and  take  back  to  your  churches, 
ecumenical  organizations,  and  faculties  of  theology  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard  this  week. 

I would  like  to  extend  a particular  word  of  thanks  to  those  coming  from 
the  Higher  Ecclesiastical  School  of  Crete,  the  university  faculties  of  theol- 
ogy of  Athens  and  Thessaloniki,  the  Greek  Bible  Society,  and  to  the  younger 
theologians  from  Greece  and  Cyprus.  In  the  tradition  of  Nikos  Nissiotis,  your 
presence  here  is  a living  witness  to  the  place  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  life  of 
the  Hellenic  Orthodox  churches. 

The  work  of  the  Plenary  Commission  members 

To  the  Plenary  Commission  members:  your  work  in  Faith  and  Order  began 
long  before  you  arrived  in  Crete,  long  before  you  started  preparing  for  this 
meeting.  In  a sense,  it  began  when  you  accepted  to  be  nominated  by  your 
church  to  be  a member  of  Faith  and  Order,  or  when  you  accepted  to  be  nomi- 
nated as  a proxy,  guest  or  consultant  to  this  meeting.  In  a deeper  sense,  just 
to  have  been  nominated  means  that  your  work  for  Christian  unity  has  been 
recognized.  Your  work  here  is  not  to  make  decisions — this  task  belongs  the 
WCC  Central  Committee,  on  the  advice  of  the  Standing  Commission.  Your 
work  is  to  engage  in  each  of  the  study  projects  in  order  to  advise.  Your  author- 
ity is  not  a legal  one,  but  a moral  one,  and  it  will  shape  the  directions  of  the 
three  study  projects  in  the  coming  years.  When  the  projects  reach  maturity, 
with  your  help,  they  will  be  offered  to  the  churches  to  call  each  other  in  the 
coming  decades  “to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic 
fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that 
the  world  may  believe”.13 

Hie  work  of  the  Plenary  Commission  after  the  meeting 

To  the  guests  and  consultants  to  this  meeting:  your  proven  experience  has 
brought  you  here.  Continue  to  create  and  maintain  the  links  between  Faith 
and  Order  and  your  own  work  in  your  churches,  ecumenical  organizations, 
faculties  and  universities,  church  headquarters,  as  well  as  in  your  dioceses, 
parishes,  and  congregations,  religious  and  monastic  communities. 

To  the  commissioners,  especially  to  the  80  percent  of  you  who  are  new: 
your  appointment  to  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  is  not  just  to  attend 
a one-week  meeting  in  Crete.  Until  the  WCC  Assembly  of  2013,  you  are  a 
member  of  this  Commission.  You  are  a member  of  the  most  representative 
theological  forum  in  the  world,  the  most  important  multilateral  dialogue  in 
the  Christian  world  today. 
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Your  work  continues  after  this  meeting.  Some  of  you  will  be  invited  to 
participate  in  ongoing  consultations;  many  of  you  have  already  contributed  in 
this  way.  Once  the  work  comes  to  completion,  all  of  you  who  will  have  partici- 
pated at  this  pivotal  juncture  will  be  the  natural  spokespeople  to  promote  this 
work,  to  study  it,  to  teach  it,  to  explain  it  and  to  evaluate  it.  Above  all,  “share 
in  communicating  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches.”14 

We  quite  rightly  avoid  using  language  that  includes  words  like  “status” 
and  “elite”,  but  being  a member  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  does 
give  each  of  you  a certain  status  and  standing  within  your  churches,  and 
within  the  ecumenical  movement  in  your  regions  and  communities.  Use  this 
status  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  further  the  work 
of  Faith  and  Order  in  your  own  contexts  “to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship 
and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe” 15 

We  will  be  in  touch  with  you  in  the  coming  years  to  hear  how  you  are 
living  out  this  call,  this  mandate,  in  your  own  communities.  We  expect  great 
things  from  you. 

There  is  one  task  that  I have  been  asked  to  bring  before  you  that  is  not  a 
Faith  and  Order  project,  but  touches  our  work  in  many  ways.  That  task  is  to 
make  individual  responses  on  the  “Initial  Statement  towards  an  Ecumenical 
Declaration  on  Just  Peace:  Glory  to  God  and  Peace  on  Earth”.  This  text  was 
prepared  for  the  International  Ecumenical  Peace  Convocation  (IEPC)  that 
will  take  place  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  May  2011,  which  brings  to  conclusion 
the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence.  As  a commis- 
sion of  the  WCC,  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  is  being  asked  to 
respond  to  this  text.  There  is  not  the  time  in  our  meeting  to  do  so,  but  please 
read  and  evaluate  the  text  and  offer  a response.  Identify  yourself  as  a Faith  and 
Order  commissioner,  which  will  bring  an  important  perspective  to  the  text 
and  will  be  a sign  of  the  commitment  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  wider  witness 
of  the  WCC. 

Goals  of  this  meeting 

I have  written  many  planning  documents  and  reports  over  the  past  two  years 
about  this  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  and  many  more  reports  wait 
to  be  written  in  the  coming  months  and  years.  A question  that  is  raised  every 
time  is  about  “outcomes”.  What  are  the  expected  outcomes  or  goals  of  this 
particular  meeting?  I look  forward  to  hearing  your  thoughts  on  this  question 
when  it  comes  time  for  discussion.  Here  are  some  initial  thoughts  of  my  own 
for  you  to  consider. 
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The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  represents  the  widest  diversity  of 
Christian  traditions  from  around  the  world.  Through  study  and  theological 
dialogue,  Faith  and  Order  has  been  able  to  propose  to  the  churches  conver- 
gence or  consensus  texts  that  have  contributed  profoundly  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  Our  meeting  will  be  an  important  landmark  in  this  long  trajectory. 

Expected  outcomes: 

We  anticipate  a large  body  of  data  from  the  working  groups  that  will  give 
direction  and  support  to  the  three  Faith  and  Order  study  projects,  data  that 
will  guide  this  work  in  the  coming  years  and  decades.  Every  meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  has  been  a signpost  or  a landmark  on 
the  way  to  Christian  unity.  This  meeting  will  be  no  different. 

“Uncontainable”  outcomes: 

There  will  be  many  outcomes  that  are  both  uncontrollable  and  unpredictable, 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  us  and  to  the  churches  through  our  prayer,  work, 
fellowship  and  pilgrimages  together  this  week.  I call  these  “uncontainable  out- 
comes”, and  there  is  no  place  for  such  categories  in  the  WCC  reporting  mecha- 
nisms. Some  of  these  “uncontainable  outcomes”  will  happen  in  the  plenary 
and  small-group  discussions;  they  are  just  as  likely  to  happen  at  times  of  prayer 
or  at  meals,  or  in  small  gatherings  of  two  or  three  discussing  the  day,  or  shar- 
ing their  lives.  But  the  effectual  working  of  God’s  providence  will  happen  this 
week  because  the  Risen  Christ  promises  that  when  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  his  name,  he  is  there  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  Christ  makes  all  things  new. 

In  the  report  on  the  1984  meeting,  the  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  at  that 
time,  Dr  Gunther  Gassmann,  wrote: 

The  meeting  in  Crete  was  marked  by  a joyful,  co-operative  and  creative 
spirit  ....  The  positive  experience  of  so  effectively  working  together  ...  gives 
us  reason  to  look  with  much  confidence  and  hope  toward  the  future  tasks  of 
Faith  and  Order  in  the  service  of  the  visible  and  effective  unity  of  Christ’s 
Church.16 

None  of  us  knows  exactly  how  this  experience  will  happen  to  us,  but  I 
believe  that  God  will  bring  it  about,  and  that  when  the  report  of  this  meeting 
is  written,  Dr  Gassmann’s  words  of  25  years  ago  will  appear  again.  I believe 
that  when  we  leave  next  week,  the  Church  will  be  closer  to  that  unity  for 
which  Christ  prayed  than  it  was  before  we  met. 


A View  from  the  Past 


Dame  Mary  Tanner 


O God,  holy  and  eternal  Trinity, 
we  pray  for  your  Church  in  all  the  world. 

Sanctify  its  life;  renew  its  worship; 
empower  its  witness;  heal  its  divisions; 
make  visible  its  unity. 

Lead  us  with  all  our  brothers  and  sisters, 

towards  communion  in  faith,  life  and  witness 

so  that,  united  in  one  body  by  the  one  Spirit, 

we  may  together  witness  to  the  perfect  unity  of  your  love. 

Amen 


It  is  hard  for  me  to  express  how  grateful  I am  for  your  invitation  to  be  with 
Faith  and  Order  again,  which  has  been  so  much  a part  of  my  life  for  almost 
40  years;  to  be  with  so  many  dear  friends  with  whom  I have  travelled  on 
this  journey,  not  least  among  them  my  one-time  fellow  Vice-  Moderator, 
His  All-Holiness  Bartholomew;  and  to  be  here  in  this  special  Academy 
in  Crete,  which  has  been  so  hospitable  to  Faith  and  Order  over  the  years. 
But  as  I thank  you  for  this  gift,  I cannot  help  recalling  that  Bishop  Oliver 
Tomkins,  a founder  Director  and  one-time  Moderator  of  the  Commission, 
when  he  was  invited  back  to  the  Plenary  Commission  in  Norway,  in  1985, 
began  his  address  by  saying  that  he  saw  his  role  as  being  “an  exercise  in  the 
veneration  of  relics”!  I must  surely  by  now  qualify  to  be,  with  dear  Bishop 
Oliver,  a relic  of  the  past.  But  relic  or  not,  I am  delighted  to  be  here  and  to 
be  a part  of  a meeting  which  I sense,  if  we  are  open  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  could  be  the  beginning  of  a new  phase  in  Faith  and  Orders 
history,  and  not  just  for  us  here,  but  for  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the 
WCC,  and  for  the  whole  ecumenical  movement. 
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It  was  here  in  Crete  in  1984,  inspired  by  the  story  of  Paul  and  the  seas  and 
winds  of  Crete,  that  our  Moderator,  John  Deschner,  talked  of  throwing  out 
an  anchor  and  drawing  ourselves  to  it.  He  talked  of  our  anchor  being  a Fifth 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  For  the  next  years  we  would  orientate 
our  work  and  draw  ourselves  to  that  anchor.  Perhaps  once  again  in  Crete  we 
shall  throw  out  an  anchor  and  in  the  next  years  draw  ourselves  to  it.  It  could 
be  to  another  World  Conference  in  10  years — that  would  be  25  years  after 
the  Fifth  World  Conference  in  Santiago.  Or  the  anchor  might  be  to  thrown  to 
2027,  to  the  centenary  of  the  First  World  Conference  in  Lausanne.  But  I am 
getting  ahead  of  myself. 

When  your  Director  invited  me  to  speak  he  asked  me  to  do  three  things',  to 
reflect  first  on  how  we  got  here;  then  on  what  difference  Faith  and  Order  has 
made;  and,  lastly,  to  think  a bit  about  where  we  might  go  from  here. 


How  did  we  get  here? 

As  I read  through  reports  from  Edinburgh  1910  to  the  most  recent  minutes 
of  the  Commission,  I was  struck  by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  profound 
spiritual  ethos  of  Faith  and  Order  from  the  beginning  until  now.  At  the  mis- 
sionary conference  in  1910  Anglicans  met  for  a daily  eucharist  and  at  one  of 
those  services,  Bishop  Charles  Brent  of  the  Philippines,  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  a World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  to  begin  to  explore  honestly  points 
of  agreement  and  points  of  difference.  Conceived  in  a moment  of  prayer,  Faith 
and  Order’s  work  has  been  grounded  in  prayer  ever  since.  The  sessions  of  the 
First  World  Conference  in  1927  were  punctuated  by  prayer,  and  I remember 
the  moment  at  the  Lima  Standing  Commission  meeting  when  the  Modera- 
tor, Nikos  Nissiotis,  asked  the  Commission  if  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry 
(BEM)  was  “mature”  enough  to  go  to  the  churches.  Everyone  raised  their  hands 
in  agreement  and  the  whole  meeting  rose  silently,  giving  thanks  for  reaching 
that  special  moment  in  the  ecumenical  movement — I don’t  think  any  of  us 
could  have  known  then  just  how  important  that  text  would  prove  to  be. 

I remember  too  how,  in  the  nineties,  the  Commission  prayed  its  way  to 
the  Fifth  World  Conference  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  with  the  prayer  with 
which  I began  today;  and  how  often  people  recall  the  experience  of  being 
together  in  that  pilgrim  city  in  a spirit  of  attentive  waiting  together  upon  God. 
It’s  hard  to  read  through  the  pages  of  Faith  and  Order’s  history  without  being 
struck  by  a deep  spirituality,  grounded  in  prayer,  which  blossoms  in  friend- 
ships and  in  an  experience  of  fellowship  which  inspires  commitment  to  unity. 
Faith  and  Order  is  not  an  arid  academic  exercise  in  the  production  of  texts  of 
clever  compromise,  whatever  some  of  our  critics  may  say. 

Listen  to  this  from  “The  Call  to  Unity”  from  Lausanne: 
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God  wills  unity...  our  desire  is  to  bend  our  wills  to  His... .God’s  Spirit  has 
been  in  the  midst  of  us... His  presence  has  been  manifest  in  our  worship, 
our  deliberations  and  our  whole  fellowship.  He  has  discovered  us  to  one 
another...  We  have  dared  and  God  has  justified  our  daring.  We  can  never  be 
the  same  again. 

So,  in  a very  real  sense  the  answer  to  the  question — “how  did  we  get 
here?”  — is:  by  the  grace  of  God,  by  the  wind  of  the  Spirit  blowing  in  the  Faith 
and  Order  sails. 

The  inspiration  for  the  First  World  Conference  came  in  a moment  of 
prayer.  In  every  pamphlet  Bishop  Brent  wrote  between  1910  and  1927  to  con- 
vince others  of  the  need  for  work  on  Faith  and  Order  issues,  he  wrote  in  Greek 
and  Latin — “may  they  all  be  one,  so  that  the  world  might  believe”.  The  raison 
d'etre  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  was,  and  remains,  unity  for  God’s 
sake  and  the  world’s  sake,  in  obedience  to  Christ’s  prayer.  Its  agenda  is  to  study 
and  find  convergence  in  areas  that  were  the  cause  of  division.  The  search  for 
agreement  in  faith  which  is  “sufficient  and  required”  for  unity,  and  the  patient 
search,  as  Oliver  Tomkins  called  it,  for  an  “agreed  picture”  of  “the  nature  of 
the  unity  we  seek” — or  rather,  as  we  would  say  today,  for  the  unity  that  is 
God’s  gift  and  our  calling — lie  at  the  heart  of  our  endeavour. 

Two  years  before  the  First  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  the  Life 
and  Work  movement  met  in  a World  Conference  in  Stockholm  in  1925.  There 
were  those — I think  there  still  are — who  were  convinced  that  the  way  for 
Christians  to  get  together  was  to  co-operate  on  social,  industrial  and  politi- 
cal issues,  while  agreeing  to  disagree  on  matters  of  Faith  and  Order.  “Ser- 
vice unites  but  doctrine  divides”  was  the  unhelpful  slogan  that  was  bandied 
around.  Thankfully,  the  two  movements  in  1948,  and  later  the  missionary 
movement  in  the  1960s,  came  together  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC),  providing  the  appropriate  and  potentially  enriching  context  in  which 
the  Faith  and  Order  agenda  could  flourish. 

In  its  Constitution,  the  first  of  the  functions  of  the  World  Council  is 
described  as:  “...to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith 
and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in 
Christ...”. 

The  By-Laws  of  Faith  and  Order  tell  us: 

the  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and 
eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ, 
in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 
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So,  we  might  put  it  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  to  be  “the 
conscience”  of  the  Council — to  keep  it  focused  on  its  own  primary  task — “to 
call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity”,  or,  as  others  have  described  it, 
to  be  “the  handmaid”  of  the  Council.  When  we  say  that  Faith  and  Order  is 
the  “conscience  and  handmaid”  of  the  Council  we  don’t  mean  that  it  is  the 
conscience  of  some  bureaucratic  institution  in  Geneva;  that  would  be  to  mis- 
understand what  the  WCC  is.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a fellowship 
of  churches,  served  of  necessity  by  an  organisational  structure  in  Geneva.  To 
speak  of  the  World  Council  is  to  speak  of  the  churches  themselves,  not  of 
some  separate  entity  over  against  the  churches.  So  Faith  and  Order  is  “the 
conscience”  of  our  churches,  keeping  them  fixed  on  the  goal  of  unity,  and 
a “handmaid”  to  help  them  understand  those  issues  that  continue  to  be  the 
cause  of  division. 

We  shall  be  successful  in  the  task  entrusted  to  us  only  if  we  are  a listening 
Commission.  We  must  listen  to  the  larger  Faith  and  Order  movement  outside 
this  Commission,  not  least  as  it  is  focused  in  the  bilateral  conversations.  We 
must  listen  to  the  other  streams  of  ecumenical  endeavour  focused  here  in  the 
World  Council.  And  we  must  listen  to  the  response  that  churches  make  to  our 
work.  As  William  Temple  said,  “any  authority  Faith  and  Order  has,  will  con- 
sist in  the  weight  it  carries  with  the  churches  by  its  wisdom.”  “Transformative 
conversation”  must  be  the  hallmark  of  our  working  style  in  the  Commission, 
with  the  other  streams  of  ecumenical  endeavour,  and  with  the  churches. 

If  only  we  had  oceans  of  time  to  travel  together  from  Lausanne,  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  Lund,  to  Montreal,  to  Santiago,  arriving  here  at  Crete,  time  to  pon- 
der the  rich  resources  of  documents  and  to  meet  some  of  the  giants  on  the 
Faith  and  Order  journey:  Charles  Brent,  William  Temple,  Patriarch  Athe- 
nagoras,  Nikos  Nissiotis,  Letty  Russell,  Peggy  Way,  Christian  Howard,  Max 
Thurian,  Jean  Tillard,  Desmond  Tutu,  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  a young  Kirill, 
a young  Bartholomew  and  a young  Benedict.  The  personal  and  relational 
dimensions  are  crucial  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  fundamental  for 
our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  communion  of  the  Church.  I’d  like  us 
to  see  how  the  community  around  our  table  has  expanded:  more  church  tradi- 
tions gathered,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  after  Vatican  II;  a shift 
from  north  to  south;  and  a more  just  representation  of  women.  Each  new  pres- 
ence around  the  table  has  brought  new  perspectives  and  depth  to  our  work. 

Remember  to  make  room  for  new  voices  around  the  table  here,  and  expect 
to  learn  from  our  younger  theologians,  who  are  not  with  us  to  be  simply  passive 
receivers.  The  younger  theologians  have  often  seen  the  point  of  our  discussion, 
been  most  passionate  for  the  endeavour,  and  made  the  most  constructive  com- 
ments for  future  agenda.  Go  and  read  their  letter  from  Santiago  or,  more  recently, 
from  Kuala  Lumpur.  But  now  to  answer  the  second  question  John  put  to  me. 
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How  faithful  have  we  been  and  what  have  we  achieved? 

Areas  of  difference 

Let’s  consider  first  ho  w successful  have  we  been  in  wrestling  with  those  issues 
that  were  causes  of  division.  The  agenda  was  set  for  us  in  1927,  and  most  of 
our  work  since  has  been  in  continuity  with  what  Lausanne  began:  work  on  the 
nature  of  the  Church;  the  common  confession  of  the  faith;  the  ministry;  the 
sacraments;  the  structures  of  authority,  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  call 
to  unity.  Conversations  around  the  table  were  at  first  comparative  in  approach, 
with  each  church  explaining  its  own  understanding  and  practice  to  others. 
This  was  appropriate  when  churches  were  coming  out  of  their  isolations  and 
getting  to  know  one  another.  Some  very  important  advances  in  understanding 
were  made  at  Lausanne,  not  least  of  all,  perhaps  surprisingly,  in  the  fruitful 
discussions  on  episcopacy,  councils  of  presbyters  and  councils  of  the  faithful, 
many  agreeing  that  all  these  must  have  a place  in  a re-united  church. 

At  the  Third  World  Conference  in  Lund  in  1952,  it  was  proposed  to  aban- 
don the  theological  method  of  listing  and  analysing  the  varying  beliefs  of  dif- 
ferent churches  (the  comparative  method),  and  to  seek  for  common  convictions 
that  underlay  them.  The  breakthrough  was  made  possible  by  the  advances  in 
biblical  scholarship  and  the  renewed  interest  in  the  patristic  period,  as  well  as 
the  contribution  of  the  liturgical  movement.  The  Fourth  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order  in  Montreal  in  1963  helped  the  churches  to  understand  that 
the  one  Tradition  (with  a capital  “T”)  is  witnessed  to  normatively  in  Scripture 
and  transmitted,  by  the  Floly  Spirit,  in  and  through  the  traditions  (with  a 
small  “t”)  of  each  of  the  churches.  Churches  were  able  to  overcome  the  old 
divide  between  those  who  held  that  all  was  given  in  Scripture,  sola  scriptura , 
and  those  who  looked  to  both  Scripture  and  Tradition  for  guidance. 

The  way  was  now  open  for  Faith  and  Order  to  move  from  the  comparative 
method  to  the  convergence-consensus  method.  Theologians  from  very  differ- 
ent traditions  discovered  that  it  was  possible  to  go  back  together  to  scripture, 
to  the  earliest  common  Tradition  of  the  undivided  Church,  to  consider  the 
traditions  of  separated  churches  and  then  move  to  re-state  together  their  com- 
mon faith  afresh  for  today.  In  this  enterprise,  some  were  helped  to  let  go  of 
some  heavy  denominational  baggage.  This  opened  the  way  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a new  type  of  ecumenical  agreed  statement,  the  convergence-consensus 
statement. 

Recently  a question  has  been  forming  in  my  mind  about  this  new  direc- 
tion that  Faith  and  Order  took  in  the  1960’s:  did  the  move  to  convergence 
methodology  mean  that  we  left  the  comparative  method  behind  without  real- 
ising its  value,  and  the  particular  contribution  it  might  still  make?  The  latest 
encouraging  impetus  in  what  is  called  “receptive  ecumenism”  relies  heavily  on 
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the  comparative,  rather  than  the  convergent  method.  But  hold  that  question 
and  I’ll  return  to  that  later. 

By  the  1970s  the  Commission  had  come  to  identify  three  requirements 
for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church:  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith; 
common  sacraments  and  ministry;  and  ways  of  deciding  together  and  teaching 
with  authority.  I already  recalled  that  extraordinary  moment  in  Lima  when 
the  Commission  agreed  that  the  convergence  document  Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry  was  “mature  enough  to  go  to  the  churches”.  But  it  wasn’t  just  the 
maturity  of  the  theological  convergence  on  sacraments  and  ministry  expressed 
in  BEM  that  was  significant.  It  was  also  the  brilliance  of  the  questions  put 
to  the  churches  that  were  to  accompany  BEM:  the  questions  asked  whether 
the  churches  could  recognise  in  the  text  “the  faith  of  the  Church  through  the 
ages”.  If  they  could,  churches  were  invited  to  consider  what  implications  that 
might  have  for  their  own  worship,  educational,  ethical,  spiritual  life  and  wit- 
ness and  what  reforms  were  required  of  them.  And  they  were  asked  to  consider 
what  closer  relations  might  be  forged  with  those  who  could  also  recognise  in 
BEM  “the  faith  of  the  Church”. 

So,  with  BEM  published  the  Commission  now  moved  to  engage  the 
churches  at  “the  highest  level  of  authority”  in  transformative  conversation, 
and  to  challenge  them  to  move  from  convergence  in  faith  to  convergence  in 
life — that  is,  to  engage  in  reception.  The  conversation  did  take  place.  Six 
volumes  of  responses  bear  witness  to  that.  And  Faith  and  Order  prepared  a 
response  to  the  responses.  Some  reforms  were  undertaken  by  some  churches 
in  the  looking  glass  of  BEM.  Some  new  relationships  were  forged  using  the 
building  blocks  of  BEM.  Of  course  we  might  wish  that  more  churches  had 
been  part  of  the  conversation,  and  we  might  wish  that  more  agreements  of 
closer  fellowship  had  been  built  on  BEM.  Nevertheless,  what  did  happen  was 
nothing  less  than  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

It  was  time  now  to  turn  to  one  of  the  other  requirements  for  unity:  the 
common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith — but  how  to  approach  it?  In  1927 
the  World  Conference  had  talked  of  “a  common  Christian  Faith  which  is 
proclaimed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  witnessed  to  and  safeguarded  in  the 
Ecumenical  creed,  commonly  called  the  Nicene,  and  in  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
which  Faith  is  continuously  confirmed  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.”  The  Commission  took  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed  as  a prism  through  which  it  could  first  look  back  to  the  faith  grounded 
in  Scripture  and  then  consider,  in  light  of  that  faith,  the  present  challenges  to 
the  faith  in  different  ecclesial  and  cultural  contexts.  Out  of  this  exploration 
the  Commission  offered  an  explication  of  the  faith.  The  object  was  never  to 
brow-beat  all  into  saying  the  words  of  the  Creed  but  rather — and  much  more 
imaginatively — to  help  us  recognise  and  confess  together,  in  our  words  and  in 
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our  living,  “the  faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages”.  There  was  a romantic 
hope  that  our  leaders  might  gather  in  Jerusalem  to  sing  together  our  common 
faith  focused  in  the  creed — a symbol  of  our  unity  in  faith. 

Perhaps  the  churches  were  suffering  then  with  an  overload  of  ecumenical 
tasks — responding  intensely  to  BEM,  as  well  as  to  the  many  bilateral  agreed 
statements  that  were  being  published.  Or  maybe  it  was  a lack  of  imagination, 
a failure  to  understand  the  dynamic  and  potential  of  the  faith  study.  Sadly, 
what  might  have  proved  a vital  text  for  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  World 
Council  itself  never  got  the  attention  accorded  to  BEM.  I’m  glad  that  it  has 
recently  been  republished.  It  would  provide  a marvellous  document  around 
which  to  plan  an  Assembly  of  the  WCC. 

Although  a start  had  been  made  as  early  as  the  1970s  on  the  third  require- 
ment for  visible  unity — namely  common  ways  of  deciding  and  teaching  with 
authority — the  work  never  reached  the  state  of  maturity  of  the  other  two 
items.  One  disappointment  I have  about  my  time  as  Moderator  was  my  fail- 
ure to  get  the  Commission  to  do  substantive  work  on  this  third  requirement. 
However,  a look  through  Faith  and  Order  documents  would  show  that  there 
is  important  material  there  to  build  upon.  I am  glad  that  Faith  and  Order 
is  currently  working  on  this  agenda.  It’s  not  only  that  this  item  is  one  of  the 
three  requirements  for  visible  unity;  it  is  especially  important  today  because 
all  our  churches  are  struggling  to  understand  how  to  decide  and  discern  in 
common,  and  how  to  teach  with  conviction,  when  confronted  with  issues  (not 
least  moral  issues),  that  threaten  further  division. 

It  was  what  happened  in  the  1970s  that  was  to  change  the  texture  and 
ethos  of  Faith  and  Order’s  work,  and  infuse  its  motivating  vision.  The  Com- 
mission was  more  and  more  drawn  into  collaborative  studies  with  other  parts 
of  the  World  Council’s  agenda,  into  studies  on  racism,  the  handicapped  and 
the  community  of  women  and  men.  These  studies  had  a profound  effect  on  all 
of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and,  ultimately,  on  its  view  of  the  visible  unity 
of  the  Church.  For  many  of  us  they  breathed  new  life  and  credibility  into  our 
work.  The  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  in  the  1970s,  for  example,  showed 
clearly  that  if  the  Church  was  to  be  a “prophetic  sign”  and  an  “effective  instru- 
ment” in  the  struggles  of  this  world  then  churches  had  not  only  to  overcome 
doctrinal  differences,  but  were  required  to  overcome  all  forms  of  apartheid  and 
discrimination  in  their  own  internal  lives.  This  was  not  a “secular  agenda”  but 
a profoundly  ecclesiological  agenda — one  of  unity  and  mission.  Divisions  in 
the  community  of  the  Church  were  often  re-enforced  by  language,  liturgical 
practice  and  church  ordering. 

Faith  and  Order  came  to  see  that  unity  and  renewal  cannot  be  separated: 
they  belong  together.  We  have  to  be  “renewed  together  into  unity  in  the  deep- 
est fabric  of  our  lives.”  The  same  lesson  came  from  the  study,  The  Community 
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of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church.  What  at  first  seemed  to  be  a women’s  lib- 
eration struggle,  taken  over  from  the  secular  women’s  movement,  was  shown 
to  be  a profoundly  ecclesiological  matter,  with  implications  for  our  under- 
standing of  God,  of  men  and  women  created  and  redeemed  in  the  image  of 
God,  of  our  language,  symbols  and  imagery,  our  ways  of  doing  theology,  of 
celebrating  the  sacraments,  of  our  ministry  and  our  exercise  of  authority.  It 
was  an  ecclesiological  issue.  In  a similar  way,  more  recently  the  programme  on 
Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation  resulted  in  new  thinking  on  the 
Church  as  “moral  community”,  and  unity  came  to  be  understood  as  “costly 
unity”,  and  “costly  commitment”  together  to  the  Gospel.  The  renewal  studies 
produced  insights  that  seemed  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  understanding  of 
the  unity  which  God  is  calling  us  to  live  in  and  for  the  world.  One  of  the  pas- 
sages most  often  quoted  from  BEM  illustrates  this: 

The  eucharistic  celebration  demands  reconciliation  and  sharing  among  all 
those  regarded  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  one  family  of  God  and  is  a 
constant  challenge  in  the  search  for  appropriate  relationships  in  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  life. . .All  kinds  of  injustice,  racism,  separation  and  lack 
of  freedom  are  radically  challenged  when  we  share  in  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  ...As  participants  in  the  eucharist,  therefore,  we  prove  inconsistent 
if  we  are  not  actively  participating  in  this  ongoing  restoration  of  the  world’s 
situation  and  the  human  condition. 

The  integration  of  these  studies  into  Faith  and  Order  wasn’t  easy,  and  was 
often  resisted,  but  they  helped  the  Commission  to  understand  what  sort  of 
Church  would  be  a “prophetic  sign”  and  “effective  instrument”  in  the  world. 
All  of  this  work  of  relating  the  church  to  the  human  community,  the  Church 
to  the  world,  was  drawn  together  in  the  report  with  that  title.  It  still  repays 
study.  I remembered  those  exciting  times  in  our  work  when  I read  this  recent 
comment  from  Michael  Kinnamon:  “What  so  captivated  me  when  I went  to 
work  for  the  WCC  in  1980  was  that,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  Council,  you 
had  to  say  BEM  and  PCR  in  the  same  breath.  Racism,  we  were  arguing,  is  a 
denial  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Church,  while  the  eucharist  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Church’s  calling  to  racial  justice”. 

There  are  so  many  other  studies  of  Faith  and  Order  which  could  be  used 
to  answer  John’s  second  question  to  me — “What  have  we  achieved?”  — not 
least  of  all  the  work  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  and  its  vision  of  the  Church 
as  a dialogical,  hermeneutical  community.  Sadly,  there’s  no  time  to  tell  of 
the  work  on  baptism,  conciliar  fellowship,  ethnicity,  anthropology  or  moral 
discernment  with  their  sharp  challenges  to  ecclesiology  and  their  insights  into 
what  sort  of  unity  God  requires  of  us.  There’s  no  time  to  tell  of  the  regular 
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assessment  of  the  bilateral  dialogues  in  the  Bilateral  Forum.  This  is  something 
that  deserves  more  attention  in  the  future  than  we  have  given  it.  No  time  to 
tell  of  our  accompanying  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  or  our  preparation 
of  materials  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity.  Faith  and  Order  has 
never  been  idle,  though  it  may  sometimes  have  undertaken  too  much  and  been 
in  danger  of  losing  its  focus. 

So,  have  we  been  faithful  in  studying  things  that  divide  us?  You  can  each 
judge  for  yourself,  but  I think  Faith  and  Order  can  be  proud  of  its  work  even  if 
there  are  questions:  did  we  move  too  quickly  and  leave  comparative  work  behind; 
did  we  pass  too  quickly  from  BEM  to  the  apostolic  faith  study;  were  we  too  slow 
in  working  on  the  third  requirement  for  visible  unity;  did  we  neglect,  at  times, 
the  insights  of  other  parts  of  the  WCC’s  agenda  that  could  have  enriched  our 
work;  were  we  sometimes  too  protective,  seemingly  arrogant  and  introverted; 
did  we  listen  to  all  the  voices  around  the  table  with  equal  respect;  were  we  inten- 
tional and  persistent  enough  in  pursuing  conversations  with  the  churches? 

Visible  unity 

But  to  answer  more  fully  John’s  question,  “what  have  we  achieved?”  we  need 
to  return  to  our  mandate  which  requires  us  to  hold  before  the  fellowship  of 
churches  the  goal  of  visible  unity , to  keep  focused  on  the  sort  of  unity  God 
requires  of  us.  This  is  not  a separate  agenda  from  those  issues  of  faith,  sac- 
raments and  ministry  that  we  have  been  looking  at;  each  has  something  to 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  kind  of  unity  God  requires  of  us.  I 
remember  being  greatly  helped  at  our  meeting  in  Budapest  by  Metropolitan 
John  Zizioulas  who  insisted  that  all  of  Faith  and  Order’s  work  has  implicitly 
been  related  to  the  nature  of  the  Church.  There  can  hardly  be  any  discussion  of 
problems  pertaining  to  church  unity  without  an  implicit,  or  explicit,  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  Church. 

Oliver  Tomkins  suggested  at  Stavanger,  as  noted  above,  that  one  of  the 
great  contributions  of  Faith  and  Order  has  been  the  patient  search  for  an  agreed 
“picture”  of  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek.  I’m  glad  Oliver  used  the  term 
“picture”.  I often  use  the  term  “portrait”.  We  are  not  talking  about  espous- 
ing a model  of  unity — “organic  union”,  “reconciled  diversity”,  or  “united 
not  absorbed”.  To  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  Oliver  said, 
involves  facing  the  question  — “What  kind  of  unity  does  God  command  of 
His  Church?”  He  went  on  to  say  that  “the  World  Council  of  Churches  can 
have  no  neutrality  on  whether  this  question  is  answered  or  not”.  We  must  not 
let  events  force  on  us  various  kinds  of  Christian  co-operation  as  the  goal.  If  we 
don’t  find  the  right  form  of  Christian  unity,  we  shall  find  ourselves  remaining 
content  with  forms  of  organisational  ecumenical  life  which  leave  untouched 
the  central  requirements  of  the  Church’s  life. 
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Faith  and  Order  has  offered  the  World  Council,  at  its  Assemblies,  state- 
ments on  the  unity  we  believe  God  is  calling  us  to  live.  New  Delhi,  1962, 
remains  inspirational  with  its  formulation  in  a sentence  of  Pauline  length  and 
complexity.  It  describes  the  “all  in  each  place”  united  with  the  “all  in  every 
place”  and  “in  all  ages”,  so  they  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires. 

In  1991  Faith  and  Order  prepared  a statement  for  the  Canberra  Assem- 
bly, “The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia : Gift  and  Calling”  which  brings 
together  the  insights  of  the  renewal  studies  and  the  three  requirements  for 
unity.  It  emphasises  the  rich  diversity  that  belongs  to  unity  and  makes  a val- 
iant attempt  to  respond  to  the  pressing  question  of  limits  to  diversity.  The  most 
recent  Assembly  ecclesiology  statement  from  Porto  Alegre,  now  before  our 
churches,  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  is  important  but  not  scintillating 
and  not  without  its  ambiguities!  The  k oinonia  of  the  Church  is  expressed  in 
faith  and  sacraments,  reconciled  ministry  and  common  life,  linked  together 
in  each  place  through  a conciliar  fellowship  of  churches.  These  Assembly 
statements,  prepared  by  Faith  and  Order  but  influenced  by  Assemblies,  have 
been  ways  in  which  Faith  and  Order  has  been  faithful  to  its  mandate  to  keep 
the  goal  of  visible  unity  before  the  fellowship  of  churches.  How  to  draw  the 
churches  into  transformative  conversations  around  these  statements  remains  a 
challenge. 

But  we  have  done  more  than  produce  short  portraits  in  words,  important 
markers  as  these  have  been.  The  Commission  began  preparing  for  the  Fifth 
World  Conference  in  1993  in  Santiago  de  Compostela,  by  asking:  “Where 
are  we,  where  are  we  going  in  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  search  for 
visible  unity?”  The  title  of  the  Conference  was  our  answer  to  our  own  ques- 
tion— “Towards  koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness”  This  title  enabled  the  Con- 
ference to  harvest  the  work  Faith  and  Order  had  done  on  faith,  sacraments  and 
-embryonic  as  it  was — on  bonds  of  communion  (structures  of  grace),  together 
with  the  inspiration  from  the  renewal  studies,  into  its  picture  of  visible  unity, 
a picture  grounded  in  the  divine  Trinitarian  life.  And  the  concept  of  koinonia , 
not  a model  of  unity  but  the  very  essence  of  divine/human  unity,  the  nature 
of  the  Church,  was  taken  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  portrait  of  visible  unity. 
So  long  as  we  were  firmly  grounded  in  our  trinitarian  faith,  the  communion 
of  God’s  own  life  and  love,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  goal  of  visible 
unity.  The  message  from  Santiago  was  clear:  “...there  is  no  turning  hack \ either 
from  the  goal  of  visible  unity  or  from  the  single  ecumenical  movement  that 
unites  concerns  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  concern  for  engagement  in 
the  struggles  of  the  world”. 

It  was  from  this  that  the  work  on  ecclesiology  became  the  central  task 
of  the  Commission  after  Santiago,  issuing  in  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church , now  revised  in  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church.  Notice  that  both 
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are  sub-titled:  a Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement — a modest  claim  for 
the  work  and  one,  perhaps,  leading  us  to  expect  a further  revised  statement. 
The  latest  statement  has  continued  to  harvest  the  work  on  faith,  sacraments, 
ministry,  and  to  deepen  thinking  significantly  on  the  third  requirement  of 
unity  with  its  reflections  on  personal,  communal  and  collegial  oversight,  con- 
ciliarity  and,  for  the  first  time,  a bold  reflection  on  the  ministry  of  primacy. 
The  document  includes  strange  “boxes”,  in  which  are  highlighted  remaining 
issues  requiring  transformative  conversations. 

This  comprehensive,  though  not  exhaustive,  ecclesiological  statement  was 
seen  by  the  Commission  to  serve  as  a basis  for  locating  and  exploring  out- 
standing controversial  issues.  The  vision  is  large — the  Church  in  the  purposes 
of  God;  its  order  of  priority — God  the  world  the  Church.  The  section  on 
mission  is  perhaps  the  weakest  part  of  the  document,  which  may  encourage 
Faith  and  Order  to  continue  the  collaborative  work  with  the  Commission  on 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  begun  in  Hungary  earlier  this  year.  And  the 
younger  theologians  at  Kuala  Lumpur  told  us  that  what  was  missing  was  an 
interweaving  of  theological  formulations  with  ethical  reflections.  They  feared 
that  these  formulations  would  go  to  waste  if  they  were  not  integrated  into 
the  realities  of  our  lives.  The  process  of  engaging  the  churches  in  conversation 
around  the  statement  has  begun,  but  has  not  sparked  the  energy  comparable 
to  the  response  to  BEM.  Does  this  say  more  about  the  times  we  live  in,  the 
other  pressing  agendas  before  our  churches,  or  perhaps  even  the  loss  of  a com- 
mitment to  visible  unity? 

So,  what  have  we  achieved?  I dare  to  answer  with  thankfulness  for  all 
those  who  have  contributed  over  many  years:  “Faith  and  Order  has  achieved 
much”.  Churches  do  understand  one  another  better  because  of  our  work. 
Some  churches  have  renewed  their  lives  and  have  shared  in  service  because 
of  our  work.  Some  new  partnerships,  new  forms  of  closer  communion,  have 
been  formed,  using  as  building  blocks  our  work  on  issues  that  divided  us,  and 
on  the  vision  of  unity  we  have  articulated — in  North  America,  in  South- 
ern Africa,  in  Australia,  in  Europe.  The  ecclesial  landscape  has  changed  in 
response  to  our  work.  We  live  beyond  the  limits  of  the  landscape  our  grand- 
parents knew. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

So,  to  John’s  last  question  to  me  -“where  do  we  go  from  here?” 

Firstly , we  cannot  give  up  on  our  mandate.  Our  motto  needs  to  be  “conti- 
nuity with  freshness”.  We  must  find  a way  to  build  on  what  we  have  received, 
or  else  it  will  evaporate.  We  must  keep  focussed  on  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church — a unity  in  faith,  sacraments,  ministry  and  connected  life  for  the  sake 
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of  effective  service  and  credible  mission.  But  there  was  a timely  warning  from 
your  Moderator,  Metropolitan  Vasilios,  when  he  implied  that  there  is  a dan- 
ger in  over-emphasising  the  term  “visible”.  The  unity  we  seek  is,  as  Santiago 
affirmed,  a koinonia  which  both  is  grounded  in  and  reflects  Gods  own  life,  God 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  as  Church.  Our  insistence  on 
visible  unity  is  not  an  empty  slogan  for  bandying  around  that  can  mean  every- 
thing or  nothing,  not  some  “kissy,  kissy  smiling  unity”  based  on  compromise, 
a papering  over  the  cracks.  If  we  don’t  keep  a convincing  vision  alive,  who  will? 

We  have  to  go  on  out  of  our  own  experience,  offering  to  the  Council,  in 
both  its  organisational  sense  and  to  the  fellowship  of  churches,  a motivating 
vision  of  visible  unity.  We  can’t  be  committed  to  visible  unity  in  some  vague 
sense  without  being  able  to  give  some  account  of  it,  and  some  suggestions  for 
the  way  we  are  to  travel  towards  it.  That  means  we  have  to  find  ways  of  nurtur- 
ing transformative  conversations  around  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 
and  the  Porto  Alegre  Ecclesiology  Statement:  conversations  among  ourselves, 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  World  Council,  and  with  the  churches  within  the 
fellowship  in  their  very  different  cultural  contexts.  Church  has  to  speak  to 
church,  and  context  to  context.  We  have  to  be  more  intentional  and  more  sus- 
tained in  this  conversation,  as  we  were  with  the  BEM  conversation,  and  find 
ways  to  help  those  who  have  little  resources  for  conversation. 

If  I were  a politician,  I would  say  that  getting  a voice  at  the  next  Assembly 
is  crucial.  If  I were  a schemer,  I would  say  that  now  is  the  time  to  assert  pres- 
sure, as  the  plans  for  the  Assembly  are  being  put  in  place.  We  could  remind 
those  who  plan  the  agenda  that  the  last  Assembly,  by  unanimous  vote  with 
no  abstentions,  commended  the  Porto  Alegre  Ecclesiology  Statement  to  the 
churches  for  their  response.  The  larger  an  Assembly  is,  the  more  diverse  the 
agenda  and  the  more  overwhelming  the  “market  place”  options  are,  the  more 
we  need  to  hear  clearly  the  central  aim  of  the  Council,  the  goal  of  visible 
unity — the  goal  which  gives  purpose  to  its  manifold  agenda  items.  The  ecu- 
menical movement  is  much  larger  than  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  But 
the  peculiar  vocation  of  the  Council  as  distinct,  for  example,  from  the  Global 
Christian  Forum,  is  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 

Secondly , to  be  faithful  to  our  mandate  we  have  to  go  on  working  at  those 
neuralgic  issues  that  still  keep  us  apart.  We  shall  have  to  revisit  expectantly 
some  of  the  places  we  have  already  been:  episcopacy  and  apostolicity,  recog- 
nition of  baptism;  and  we  shall  have  to  think  more  deeply  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  local  to  the  universal,  about  what  living  a connected  life  entails 
and  how,  when  deep  differences  divide  the  Christian  community,  we  can  stay 
together  and  discern  together  the  mind  of  Christ — what  place  prophetic  wit- 
ness demands  and  what  place  restraint?  The  Church  ought  to  be  the  place 
where  those  with  sharp  differences  can  meet  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and 
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struggle  with  and  through  the  pain  of  difference  within  the  divine  mercy  that 
sustains  us  all.  And  the  hermeneutical  question  will  always  be  there.  We  need 
new  insights  into  how  to  think  of  these  things  in  light  of  today’s  world  and  of 
contemporary  scholarship. 

And  there  is  a third  thing — reception — the  new  “holy  word”  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement,  as  Gunther  Gassmann  called  it.  We  have  to  go  on  chal- 
lenging our  churches  to  receive  the  fruits  of  our  work  into  changed  lives  and 
relationships,  just  as  we  did  through  the  BEM  process.  But  there  is  a new 
emphasis  in  receptive  ecumenism  emerging.  I referred  to  this  earlier  when  I 
suggested  we  may  too  easily  have  passed  from  comparative  method  of  con- 
versation to  the  convergent-consensus  method,  thereby  by-passing  the  rigour 
of  really  getting  to  know  one  another  by  listening  to  the  gifts  the  other  has 
to  offer  to  us,  and  by  explaining  the  gifts  we  think  our  tradition  has  to  offer 
them.  If  we  listen  deeply  we  may  come  to  recognise  what  is  missing  in  our  own 
lives,  and  how  we  could  be  made  more  catholic  by  receiving  what  others  have 
safeguarded  in  their  lives  and  mission — this  is  both  recognition  and  recep- 
tion. Bishop  Kailistos  Ware  adds  that  in  offering  the  gifts  from  our  traditions 
we  may  recognise  things  we  have  neglected  in  our  own  gifts.  Others  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  Orthodox  about  conciliarity,  sobornost.  In  giving  this 
gift,  the  Orthodox  themselves  may  see  that  conciliarity  has  often  become  atro- 
phied and  theoretical  in  their  own  lives.  “As  Christian  communities  we  need 
each  other  in  order  to  be  ourselves”.  That  is  the  message  of  “receptive  ecumen- 
ism”. Faith  and  Order  needs  to  think  about  this  new  ecumenical  impetus,  and 
what  it  says  about  the  way  of  comparative  conversation.  It  may  just  be  that  to 
return  to  this  at  times  would  enrich  our  understanding,  both  of  unity  and  of 
the  rich  diversity  of  gifts  that  belong  to  unity. 


Final  reflections 

So,  do  not  forget  the  mandate  of  Faith  and  Order;  pursue  it  in  continuity  with 
the  treasures  you  inherit  but  also  with  all  the  freshness  that  your  ecclesial  and 
contextual  experiences  have  to  offer.  You  are  to  be  both  “the  conscience  and 
the  handmaid”  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  that  is  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  You,  like  every  new  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order,  have  questions 
to  ask  yourselves.  Does  Faith  and  Order  still  believe  in  the  call  to  unity — a 
unity  made  visible?  Does  it  believe  still  that  its  task  is  to  hold  that  call  before 
the  fellowship  of  churches?  And,  if  so,  are  you  prepared  to  go  on  expending 
energy  working  with  your  academic  rigour  and  your  creative  imaginations  on 
those  issues  that  divide,  and  seeking  together  to  articulate,  on  behalf  of  the 
fellowship  of  churches,  a vision  of  that  unity  that  God  wills  to  give  us  and  that 
God  desires  us  to  live  in  and  for  God’s  world? 
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What  is  sure  is  that  the  world  with  all  its  brokenness  and  violence,  the  cre- 
ation with  all  its  beauty  and  devastation,  needs  signs  of  reconciliation  between 
those  who  have  hated  and  killed  one  another  and  walked  alone.  They  need  to 
hear  us  say  “I  do  have  need  of  you”,  and  they  need  examples  of  reconciled  life. 
A divided  Church  disguises  from  humanity  its  own  possibility,  its  own  des- 
tiny. The  question  of  unity  is  not  a choice  we  are  free  to  make,  it  is  a Gospel 
imperative.  Let  us  use  the  winds  of  Crete  to  send  us  on  our  way.  Let  us  set 
our  compass  perhaps  to  another  World  Conference,  and  perhaps  even  beyond 
that  to  the  centenary  of  the  First  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in 
Lausanne  in  1927. 


Plenary  Discussion 


While  expressing  appreciation  for  the  presentation,  one  plenary  member  won- 
dered if  someone  from  outside  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  would  have 
evaluated  its  progress  in  the  same  positive  terms  as  Dr  Tanner.  It  was  also 
noted  that  the  ecumenical  landscape  has  changed  significantly  since  the  release 
of  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM)  in  1982,  especially  considering  the 
subsequent  progress  made  between  churches  engaged  in  bilateral  dialogues. 
Any  new,  BEM-like  ecclesiological  text  issuing  from  Faith  and  Order  must 
take  the  work  of  the  bilaterals  into  account.  It  was  also  asked  whether  Faith 
and  Order  should  continue  to  produce  convergence  texts  when  many  such 
existing  agreements  are  little  known  within  the  very  churches  which  officially 
endorse  them.  Does  the  commission  need  to  develop  a method  of  reception 
to  encourage  the  churches  to  move  on  the  agreements  they  make?  Dr  Tanner 
replied  by  first  encouraging  Faith  and  Order  to  work  more  vigorously  on  bilat- 
eral dialogues,  suggesting  a more  rigorous  cross-referencing  of  these  dialogues 
is  required  so  that  they  might  inform  each  other  and  not  take  on  a competi- 
tive nature.  To  that  end,  it  may  be  time  for  some  current  bilateral  dialogues  to 
become  trilateral.  She  agreed  that  the  reception  process  among  the  churches 
needs  improvement,  but  noted  a promising  example  between  Anglicans  and 
Roman  Catholics,  who  have  recently  “harvested”  40  years  of  bilateral  agreed 
statements  to  see  what  the  implications  of  these  agreements  are — or  should 
be — for  sharing  their  lives  and  ministries. 

Another  plenary  member  asked  how  the  younger  generation  of  Christians 
can  be  encouraged  to  develop  a passion  for  the  cause  of  the  church’s  unity, 
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especially  at  a time  when  more  and  more  young  people  seem  more  prone  to 
claiming  a narrow  ecclesial  identity  rather  than  one  which  is  broader  and  ecu- 
menical. What  sparked  young  people  in  the  past  to  work  for  Christian  unity? 
Dr  Tanner  suggested  trying  to  encourage  students  to  engage  in  “transforma- 
tive conversation”  with  each  other,  since  it  is  only  when  one  listens  to  others 
that  one  starts  to  see  one’s  own  identity  in  a new  way. 

A third  intervenor  asked  for  clarification  on  Dr  Tanner’s  statement  that 
the  assembly  statement,  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”,  was  “ambiguous.”  In 
what  way?  With  regard  to  the  paper’s  reflections  on  authority,  it  was  asked  in 
which  way  early  church  authority  (i.e.  the  patristic  tradition)  might  contribute 
to  more  convergence  on  the  question  of  authority.  Dr  Tanner  said  the  Assem- 
bly statement’s  structure  is  difficult  to  follow,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  it 
uses  the  terms  “church”  and  “churches”  is  confusing.  As  to  authority,  she  sug- 
gested looking  at  how  the  early  witnesses  of  the  faith  used  biblical  authority  as 
a possible  way  to  move  the  ecumenical  discussion  in  this  area  forward. 

Another  individual  took  particular  inspiration  from  Dr  Tanner’s  exhor- 
tation that  the  churches  need  to  provide  examples  of  “reconciled  life”,  and 
expressed  hope  that  the  visible  unity  expressed  by  Faith  and  Order  could  pro- 
vide such  a witness.  Dr  Tanner  noted  how  the  separated  churches  in  South 
Africa  still  managed  to  work  in  a united  way  against  apartheid,  even  though 
they  had  not  yet  otherwise  reconciled  their  differences. 

One  plenary  member  asked  about  shifting  ecclesial  identities,  as  mainline 
churches  become  a minority  and  “megachurches”  and  non-denominational 
churches  grow.  Who  are  the  churches  today?  Dr  Tanner  said  a “double  engage- 
ment” is  necessary,  first  with  those  non-mainline  churches  who  are  members 
of  the  WCC,  since  they  are  committed  to  visible  unity.  Those  non-mainline 
churches  not  committed  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  still  need  to  be  engaged 
with,  but  outside  of  the  framework  of  the  WCC,  because  including  them  in 
the  Council  would  necessarily  change  its  agenda.  That  is  why  a body  like  the 
Global  Christian  Forum  is  useful,  since  its  context  and  conversation  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  WCC. 

In  citing  Dr  Tanner’s  notion  of  “ecumenical  space,”  another  plenary 
member  asked  if  there  yet  exists  sufficient  space  for  the  various  churches  to 
recognize  one  another  as  churches.  How  could  the  challenge  of  mutual  rec- 
ognition be  a theme  of  Faith  and  Order’s  future  work?  Dr  Tanner  noted  how 
the  Special  Commission  is  the  forum  in  which  the  ecclesiological  question  has 
been  most  sharply  and  carefully  posed.  There  the  Orthodox  were  asked  if  they 
could  recognize  the  church,  or  elements  of  the  church,  in  the  others;  and  the 
Orthodox  asked  the  others  how  they  maintain  their  identity  as  the  church.  Dr 
Tanner  suggested  these  same  questions  could  be  brought  forward,  sharpened, 
and  added  to  the  ecclesiological  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 
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Another  intervener  asked  in  what  way  the  internal  working  of  the  WCC 
has  been  influenced  by  the  bilateral  dialogues,  while  another  asked  Dr  Tanner 
to  reflect  further  on  the  problems  of  visible  unity,  given  that  a unity  which  is 
not  plainly  visible  lacks  credibility.  Dr  Tanner  wondered  whether  the  WCC, 
as  a structured  organization,  takes  enough  note  of  the  work  that  is  done  on 
its  behalf,  both  by  Faith  and  Order  and  in  the  bilateral  dialogues.  (Faith  and 
Order  can  also  ask  if  it  takes  enough  notice  of  the  work  done  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  WCC.)  She  expressed  hope  that  the  next  assembly  will  hear 
the  responses  to  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church”. 
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THE  ONE  CHURCH: 


GLOBAL  PERSPECTIVES 


“Called  to  Be  the  One  Church”: 
How  Much  Diversity  Is  Enough? 

Thoughts  on  the  Unity  and  Doctrinal 
Diversity  of  the  Church  Today 


Dr  Minna  Hietamaki 


In  my  current  work  as  a teacher  in  religion  I am  in  the  privileged  posi- 
tion of  meeting  and  discussing  with  a number  of  young  people  who  come 
from  various,  although  mainly  Christian  and  more  specifically  Lutheran, 
backgrounds.  Religious  education  in  Finland  is  a compulsory  subject  all 
through  the  nine  years  of  basic  education,  and  two  to  four  years  of  high 
school.  The  nature  of  religious  education  is  not  “general”,  but  it  is  not 
“confessional”  either.  The  rule  of  thumb  is  that  you  participate  in  religious 
education  organised  according  to  your  own  confession  or  religion;  but  the 
nature  of  the  education  is  more  academic  than  catechetical.  This  means 
that  the  religious  education  is  not  “practising  religion”,  but  discussing  and 
learning  about  religion. 

Putting  aside  some  of  the  questions  this  raises  about  separating  the 
“learning”  and  the  “practising”,  I would  like  point  to  a specific  challenge 
I have  encountered  with  my  students  which  brings  us  to  the  ecclesiologi- 
cal  theme  of  this  Faith  and  Order  meeting.  The  challenge  is  this:  that  the 
whole  idea  of  the  “unity”  of  the  Church  very  rarely  has  any  significance 
to  my  students.  After  having  engaged  in  questions  of  encountering  “the 
other”,  the  relevance  of  working  with  each  other  for  justice  and  peace,  after 
pondering  the  challenges  faced  in  inter-church  families,  and  after  looking 
into  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  the  students  look  at  me  and 
say:  all  this  is  very  fine,  but  why  should  we  be  concerned  about  unity?  The 
question  does  not  arise  solely  from  youthful  ignorance,  but  out  of  their 
experience  of  the  diversity  of  everyday  life.  Unity,  for  them,  means  coerced 
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uniformity,  the  loss  of  individual  identity  and  the  necessity  to  conform  to 
something  alien;  it  means  that  someone  in  an  authoritative  position  tells  you 
how  you  have  to  think  and  behave.  From  these  premises  it  is  very  difficult 
for  them  to  understand  all  the  fuss  about  unity.  Is  it  not  interesting,  they  ask 
me,  to  have  different  people  in  the  world?  Does  not  everyone  have  the  right  to 
think  and  believe  what  he  or  she  wants?  What  does  the  teacher  have  against 
people  being  different? 

It  is  with  the  reactions  of  my  students  in  mind,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing of  the  purpose  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  to  reflect  on 
the  church’s  calling  to  be  one,  that  I begin  to  share  with  you  my  impres- 
sions on  the  relevance  and  possibility  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  today.  I will 
approach  the  Church’s  unity  from  the  viewpoint  of  diversity:  the  question  in 
my  mind  is  not  so  much  how  much  diversity  can  the  Church’s  unity  tolerate , 
but  how  much  diversity  does  the  Church’s  unity  need? 

Historically  speaking,  it  has  been  of  utmost  importance  for  the  Church 
to  emphasise  its  oneness  and  integrity  across  both  time  and  space.  The  call  for 
oneness  is  explicit  in  the  early  creeds  but  also  other  examples,  preceding  the 
earliest  creeds,  could  be  given.  Although  the  desire  for  unity  is  at  the  heart 
of  Christianity,  it  is  not  self-evident  what  “unity”  has  meant  and  means  for 
us  today,  even  within  the  Church.  It  is  evident  that  for  some  “unity”  means 
“sameness”,  in  the  sense  that  one  can  recognise  that  the  faith  of  the  other  is 
the  same  faith  as  one’s  own.  Or  even,  in  a more  simple  sense,  that  the  faith  is 
“the  same”.  Side  by  side  with  the  strong  tendency  towards  oneness  there  has 
been  a strong  theological  intuition,  if  you  will,  of  diversity,  dynamism  and  life. 
The  text  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”,1  the  ecclesiology  statement  from  the 
World  Council  of  Churches’  Porto  Alegre  Assembly  and  one  of  the  inspira- 
tional texts  given  to  us  for  our  meeting,  draws  on  this  intuition.  It  is  noted  in 
this  text  that  the  Bible  itself  describes  “the  body  of  Christ  whose  interrelated 
diversity  is  essential  to  its  wholeness”.2 

In  the  contemporary  world  other  cultures  and  traditions  come  to  us 
through  newspapers,  television  and  the  internet,  and  when  we  encounter 
diversity  not  only  when  travelling  ourselves,  but  also  though  the  diversity  in 
the  cultures  that  exist  in  the  place  we  call  home.  Thus  it  is  very  easy  to  think 
of  diversity  as  a kind  of  “decoration”  for  our  aesthetic  enjoyment,  something 
on  the  “surface”  of  the  essentially-one  Church.  It  is  my  perception  that  in  my 
country,  the  standard  intellectually-enlightened  person  with  a more  or  less 
positive  sense  of  religion  would,  in  general,  think  in  this  way.  They  would  say 
that  religions  in  general,  and  churches  in  particular,  are  essentially  the  same, 
and  differences  are  nothing  more  serious  than  a variety  of  configurations  of 
“the  same  thing”.  But  if  we  say,  as  noted  above,  that  the  Church  is  “the  body  of 
Christ  whose  interrelated  diversity  is  essential  to  its  wholeness”,  then  this  kind 
of  “decorative  diversity”  is  not  enough. 
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To  describe  the  Church  as  essentially  diverse  while  holding  on  to  the  quest 
for  unity  is  challenging,  both  intellectually  and  practically.  It  calls  us  to  take 
diversity  very  seriously  because  diversity,  in  this  view,  becomes  the  very  essence 
of  the  oneness. 

It  is  intellectually  challenging  to  construct  and  grasp  concepts  that  do  not 
collapse  into  either  some  unspecific  pluralism,  where  all  means  of  discernment 
are  lost,  or  into  rigid,  lifeless  uniformity.  In  ecumenical  contexts  the  Greek 
word  koinonia  has  become  commonly  used  to  incorporate  both  aspects  of  the 
essential  oneness  through  sharing,  and  the  essential  diversity  of  those  who 
share.  As  koinonia  the  Church  is  the  multitude  of  the  most  intimate  imagin- 
able relations.  We  can  differentiate  at  least  three  kinds  of  relations:  the  intra- 
Trinitarian  relations  within  the  one  God,  the  (vertical)  relations  between  God 
and  Christians,  and  the  (horizontal)  relations  between  Christians.  The  being 
of  the  Christian  God  is,  ultimately,  mutual  indwelling.  It  is  co-existence  in 
a “unity-in-distinction”  and  “distinction-in-unity”,  a kind  of  “differentiated 
unity”  where  neither  part  loses  its  identity  but  rather  gains  it. 

Relations  in  koinonia  are  not  interchangeable.  They  posses  characteristics 
that  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  context  to  another,  that  is,  none  of  the 
intra-Trinitarian  relations  could  be  substituted  for  another  within  the  Trinity. 
From  our  human  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  experience  the  uniqueness  of  each 
and  every  one  of  our  personal  relations.  Koinonia  relations  quite  often  follow 
a principle  of  asymmetry.  This  means  that  they  allow  functional,  logical  or 
ontological  priority,  or  priority-in-status,  to  one  of  the  instances  in  the  relation 
but  without  destroying  their  mutual  indwelling.3  It  is  the  specific  nature  of  the 
relations  in  a koinonia  that  has  made  this  word  very  appropriate  in  relation  to 
the  Church  as  both  one  and  many.  This  seems  to  preserve  a certain  tension 
between  the  one  and  the  many  within  the  concept  of  koinonia  itself.  It  allows 
us  to  speak  of  Christianity  where  plurality  is  a constitutive  feature,  not  just 
“decoration”  for  our  amusement.  It  helps  us  to  take  plurality  seriously  as  a 
constitutive  feature,  one  that  cannot  be  reduced  without  inhibiting  access  to 
Christianity’s  true  identity.4 

To  perceive  the  unity  and  diversity  of  the  Church  as  koinonia  is  not  easy; 
even  the  advantages  of  describing  the  Church  as  koinonia  are  challenging. 
One  of  the  challenging  advantages  is  that  whatever  we  think  or  say  about  the 
Church  is  essentially  linked  with  how  we  stand  in  relation  to  others.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Church  it  is  not  enough  to  speak;  we  must  also  be,  and  live  in,  the 
multitude  of  relations  that  the  Church  is.  As  it  is  written  in  the  first  letter  of 
John:  “let  us  not  love  with  words  or  tongue  but  with  actions  and  in  truth”  (1. 
John  3:18). 

The  unity  and  diversity  of  the  Church  cannot  be  separated  from  the  con- 
crete contexts,  and  the  concrete  web  of  relations,  in  which  those  relations  exist. 
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As  in  the  koinonia-i&2£\ox\$>  described  earlier,  also  in  concrete  life  situations  we 
are  faced  with  relations  which  can  be  described  by  mutual  dependency,  rela- 
tions where  logical  priority  or  priority-in-status  does  not  destroy  the  mutual 
indwelling,  and  which  are  not  interchangeable.  This  leads  me  to  the  practical 
challenge  that  follows  from  describing  the  Church  as  essentially  diverse  in  its 
unity.  If  we  are  not  to  fall  into  an  unspecific  pluralism,  we  need  to  retain  the 
possibility  to  say  and  show  what  is — and  what  is  not — properly  Christian. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  identify  the  “true  Christian  community”  when  the 
Church’s  oneness  can  essentially  be  described  only  by  a diversity  that  reaches 
from  the  very  being  of  God  to  the  variety  of  cultural  and  linguistic  contexts, 
and  when  the  essence  of  the  community  lies  in  non-interchangeable  relations? 

From  very  early  on  it  was  the  Church’s  teaching  that  began  to  function  as 
something  to  identify  a truly  Christian  community.  The  Church’s  self-under- 
standing as  a distinct  community  was  accompanied  by  a gradual  development 
of  authoritative  teaching.  The  early  Church  referred  to  consensus,  a kind  of 
agreement,  as  a factor  in  discerning  truth.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
identification  did  not  take  place  only  through  discerning  orthodox  beliefs  but, 
more  widely,  through  discerning  the  orthodox  way  of  being  a Christian.5  The 
Church’s  consensus  was  not  only  about  consenting  to  true  beliefs.  One  of  the 
earliest  normative  principles  of  identifying  a truly  Christian  community  was 
the  rule  of  faith. 

In  our  striving  for  a unity  which  is  essentially  diverse,  and  given  the  need 
for  us,  as  a Christian  community,  to  identify  ourselves  as  truly  Christian  in  the 
midst  ^diversity  and,  essentially,  in  diversity,  a kind  of  “rule  of  faith”  appears 
highly  plausible.  A rule  of  faith  both  contains  and  refers  to  the  essence  of 
Christian  teaching  without,  in  the  strict  sense,  being  the  essence.  The  content 
of  the  rule  is  something  that  has  been  preserved  by  the  Church,  something 
that  brings  coherence  and  consistency  to  the  Church.  In  addition,  the  rule  of 
faith  provides  a means  of  identification.  Keeping  with  the  rule  of  faith  implies 
a faithful  hearing  and  faithful  “performance”  in  doctrine  and  ecclesial  prac- 
tises. That  is,  it  means  identifying  with  the  universal  claims  of  the  Christian 
meta-narrative  without  separating  the  words  that  we  speak  from  the  variety 
of  actions  we  perform,  in  the  multitude  of  relations  that  the  Church  is  as 
community.6 

I believe  that  ecumenical  encounters  have  taught  us  that  individual  words 
or  sentences,  detached  from  their  context,  are  not  enough.  Detached  from  their 
context  they  become  alien,  and  take  up  meanings  and  connotations  that  both 
distort  their  meaning  and  feel  unsuited  to  the  new  situation.  I can  share  a per- 
sonal experience  of  this.  For  some  years  I served  as  a member  of  the  Lutheran- 
Methodist  dialogue  commission  in  Finland.  For  the  purpose  of  writing  our 
final  report  the  commission  was  divided  into  pairs  with  one  Lutheran  and 
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one  Methodist  member.  Due  to  some  practical  reasons  we  decided  with  my 
Methodist  colleague  that  I would  write  the  whole  text  on  the  theme  allocated 
to  us,  including  the  “Methodist”  parts  of  it,  and  he  would  then  check  that  the 
text  remained  correctly  Methodist. 

The  feedback  I received  from  my  colleague  was  intriguing.  Most  of  the 
time  he  said,  “what  you  say  in  the  beginning  is  correct,  what  you  deduce  in 
the  middle  from  that  beginning  is  correct,  and  where  you  end  up  is  correct. 
But  it  just  does  not  sound  right”.  What  was  missing  was  some  kind  of  ethos,  a 
way  of  argumentation  or  “Methodist  sense”,  which  did  not  have  that  much  to 
do  with  the  actual  content  of  the  beliefs  we  were  discussing.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
the  text  was  completely  true  but  completely  unacceptable. 

Although  the  end  result  of  the  dialogue  process  was  words  on  paper,  a 
dialogue  document,  what  I learned  from  the  five  years  of  working  together 
was  mostly  things  that  are  difficult  to  see  in  the  text  itself.  I learned  that  how 
we  speak,  and  how  we  are  the  Church,  are  really  quite  different  things.  But 
despite  the  difference  it  is  possible  for  me  to  explain  the  other  to  myself  so  that 
I understand  my  explanation,  even  if  the  explanation  would  remain  strange 
to  the  one  being  explained.  I also  learned  that  by  labouring  with  the  other 
through  the  years  it  is  possible,  even  if  only  in  short  moments,  to  embrace 
the  ethos  of  the  other  and  to  appreciate  it.  I do  not  think  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  us  to  prepare  the  text  without  the  struggle  of  immersing  ourselves 
into  the  other’s  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  arguing  and  worshipping — and 
doing  this  with  the  full  confidence  of  not  losing  ourselves  into  the  otherness. 
In  the  end  we  Lutherans  remained  Lutherans,  and  the  Methodists  remained 
Methodists. 

My  presentation  thus  far  has  been  circling  around  two  themes:  the 
Church’s  unity  as  essentially  diverse,  and  the  necessity  to  embed  the  way  we 
describe  and  define  the  Church  within  how  we  live  as  a church.  In  all  this,  what 
could  the  role  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  be?  The  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  is  known  for  its  work  on  doctrinal  questions.  We  study  moral 
discernment  in  the  church,  we  investigate  the  sources  of  authority  and  we  dis- 
cuss the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Chu  rch.  Yet  if  we  are  to  be  the  facilitators  of 
a Christian  ethos  of  the  kind  that  corresponds  with  a unity  of  the  Church  that 
is  essentially  diverse,  then  the  focus  of  Faith  and  Order  should  not  be  only  on 
the  intellectual  end  product,  but  also  on  the  process.  The  dichotomy  between 
“theoretical  doctrine”  and  “practical  life”  does  not  serve  us  well. 

The  viability  of  what  we  say  depends  both  on  the  clarity  and  intellectual 
integrity  of  our  study,  and  the  relations  that  we  create  and  the  life  that  we 
share.  If  we  are  to  be  facilitators  of  an  essentially-diverse  unity,  we  can  lose 
neither  intellectual  clarity  nor  the  experience  and  understanding  of  the  untidi- 
ness of  life  itself.  As  persons  who  enjoy  intellectually  aesthetic  solutions,  where 
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everything  has  its  right  and  proper  place,  we  are  tempted  to  idealise  and  de- 
contextualise.  But  what  is  said  and  what  is  written  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  person  who  writes  and  says,  and  from  the  context,  which  is  the  variety  of 
relations,  in  which  we  live. 

Coming  back  to  my  students  asking  “what  the  teacher  has  against  differ- 
ent people?”  I answer,  of  course:  “nothing”  But  I think  there  is  still  some  way 
to  go  for  us  to  realise,  and  take  in,  the  real  strangeness  of  the  stranger.  The 
difference  is  not  only  for  aesthetic  enjoyment.  On  the  contrary,  the  difference 
is  of  the  kind  that  challenges  our  ability  to  receive  from  the  other,  and  to  talk 
to  each  other.  Yet  the  essential  diversity  of  the  Church’s  unity  challenges  us  to 
reach  beyond  our  “comfort  zones”  and  to  labour  with  words,  tongue,  actions 
and  truth  to  live  and  speak  as  a truly  Christian  community.  It  never  ceases 
to  be  scary  and  challenging.  But  I do  think  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion continues  to  have  an  important  role  in  facilitating  encounters  where  we 
can — if  but  for  a short  moment — embrace  and  appreciate  the  other  without 
losing  our  own  identity,  encounters  where  we  can  strive  for  intellectual  clarity 
without  losing  touch  with  the  untidiness  of  life,  even  as  we  share  as  one  com- 
munity in  which  diversity  is  essential  to  its  wholeness. 


Plenary  Discussion 


The  first  speaker  questioned  whether  the  unity  which  Dr  Hietamaki  described 
was  based  primarily  on  a human  or  theoretical  “good  will”,  and  suggested  that 
a eucharistic  reflection  might  improve  her  image  of  unity.  In  response,  Dr 
Hietamaki  agreed  that,  in  the  short  time  available,  she  had  indeed  chosen  to 
focus  on  the  human  effort  required  for  unity,  drawing  on  the  tradition  within 
the  Faith  and  Order  movement  which  has  often  spoke  of  “costly”  unity. 

A second  speaker  drew  a comparison  between  Christian  unity-in-diversity 
and  biodiversity,  and  inquired  whether,  as  in  the  case  with  ecosystems,  it  is 
precisely  the  diversity  of  life  which  provides  resilience  against  threat  or  severe 
change.  Dr  Hietamaki  responded  by  carrying  the  metaphor  further,  and  call- 
ing to  mind  the  fact  that,  in  the  environmental  movement,  it  is  easier  to  moti- 
vate people  to  preserve  wildlife  that  is  “cute,”  but  that  in  fact  the  ecosystem 
requires  the  presence  of  even  those  elements  which  are  not  perceived  to  be 
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A third  speaker  raised  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  we  retain  our 
essential  identities  within  ecumenical  encounter  versus  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  changed  in  fundamental  ways  by  the  ecumenical  journey,  such  that 
no  church  is  any  longer  the  same  as  it  was — despite  the  abiding  nature  of 
diversity.  Dr  Hietamaki  agreed  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  a place  of 
dynamic  change,  and  that  this  element  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  the  texts,  but 
is  evident  in  the  experience  of  face-to-face  ecumenical  encounter. 

A final  respondent  agreed  that  churches  are  not  primarily  theoretical  con- 
structs to  be  understood  through  doctrinal  analysis,  but  are  living  bodies,  and 
that  identities  are  not  static,  despite  the  abiding  significance  of  our  diversities. 
He  called  for  new  forms  of  ecumenical  analysis  which  could  allow  our  respec- 
tive identities,  with  integrity,  to  be  expanded  and  enriched  in  a process  of 
learning  from,  and  receiving  the  gifts  of,  our  dialogue  partners. 


Dry  Bones:  The  Unification 
of  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  Southern  Africa 


Prof.  Maake  J.  Masango 


Introduction 

In  South  Africa,  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  is  not  just  an  ecclesiologi- 
cal  imperative;  it  is  integrally  a call  to  political,  economic  and  social  justice. 
As  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  our  most  famous  South  African  member 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission,  once  said,  “apartheid  is  too 
strong  for  a divided  church”1. 

Christianity  begins  in  South  Africa  as  a divided  community.  The  colo- 
nial missionaries  exported  to  our  land  all  the  deep  divisions  of  European 
Christianity,  the  kinds  of  division  that  Faith  and  Order  has  so  long  sought 
to  overcome.  But  we  experienced  new  kinds  of  division  in  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  when,  in  some  churches,  whites  would  no  longer  receive 
Holy  Communion  with  their  black  sisters  and  brothers.  The  sin  of  racism 
led  to  a new  kind  of  Christian  disunity,  one  that  caused  divisions  within 
churches,  not  just  between  them,  particularly  amongst  the  Dutch  Reformed 
family  of  churches.  The  roots  of  political  apartheid  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury were  deeply  imbedded  in  the  ecclesial  apartheid  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
apartheid  laws  in  turn  accentuated  the  divisions  in  the  churches. 

The  ecumenical  movement,  with  its  call  to  be  the  One  Church, 
touched  South  Africa  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  was  urgency  in 
our  churches,  and  yet  there  was  also  an  indigenous  South  African  founda- 
tion from  which  to  respond  to  the  ecumenical  call. 

The  roots  of  ecumenism — God’s  call  to  be  the  One  Church — in  the 
churches  in  southern  Africa  can  be  traced  historically  to  the  education  and 
training  of  clergy,  in  particular  the  self-trained  black  clergy.  These  men 
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were  a significant  force  in  the  growth  of  the  church  in  Africa.  The  integration 
of  the  self-trained  black  clergy  into  recognized  mainstream  Protestant  congre- 
gations occurred  through  apprenticeship  and  training  provided  by  theologians 
educated  in  graduate  theological  programs.  Despite  the  rejection  of  African 
religious  customs  by  the  missionaries,  many  of  these  informally  trained  early 
black  clergy  banded  together.  They  had  their  own  knowledge  base  on  which 
to  draw  and  to  share  with  their  colleagues.  As  a result,  cooperative  learning 
structures  within  the  churches  produced  a diverse  African  leadership. 

In  South  Africa  this  same  trend  continued  in  many  of  the  mission  schools, 
which  became  important  centres  of  ethnic  interaction.  Institutions  such  as  the 
Federal  Theological  Seminary  of  Southern  Africa  (Fedsem,  1963-1975),  the 
University  of  Fort  Hare  and  the  Lovedale  Mission  Institute  used  traditional 
African  forms  of  education  as  an  entry  point  for  evangelical  and  pastoral  for- 
mation, irrespective  of  ethnic  origins.  This  resulted  in  a black  clergy  that  tran- 
scended ethnic  boundaries.  In  other  words,  cross-cultural  study  and  living 
has  fostered  a spirit  of  cooperative  work  among  clergy  from  different  ethnic 
groups.  This  tradition  of  solidarity,  regardless  of  ethnicity,  continued  through 
the  colonial  period  and  well  into  the  life  of  independent  African  nations.  This 
meant  that  clergy  were  exposed  to  different  theological,  doctrinal,  and  denom- 
inational orientations.  This  multilateral  foundation  can  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  original  wellsprings  of  South  African  ecumenism.  The  growth  of  these 
institutions  was  important  and  opened  a window  for  Christian  unity,  because 
students  trained  together  and  developed  a trusting  community.  Schools  such 
as  Fedsem  became  a blessing  because  we  lived  and  trained  together.  Little  did 
we  know  that  the  seminary  was  training  ecumenical  leaders.  It  made  us  deter- 
mined to  fight  denominationalism,  because  it  was  weakening  the  churches’ 
voice  in  fighting  apartheid.  We  were  determined  to  fight  denominational- 
ism which  allowed  the  structures  of  apartheid  to  divide  us  further.  It  was  not 
always  easy.  Tension  was  experienced  between  black  and  white  clergy,  but 
interracial  tensions  also  abounded.  Those  of  us  who  were  new  to  ordained 
ministry  were  frustrated  by  this  attitude  of  separateness.  Our  mission  was  to 
train  and  work  together. 

That  the  leadership  of  our  churches  had  a formation  that  was  basically 
ecumenical  was  crucial  to  the  effective  cooperation  of  all  the  members  of  our 
churches  in  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  The  indigenous  multilateral  coop- 
eration amongst  the  African  leaders  made  participation  in  other  multilateral 
contexts  easy  for  us,  such  as  the  WCC  and  the  South  African  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  role  of  the  anti-apartheid  churches,  the  place  of  ecumenism,  the  place 
of  the  WCC  in  the  overthrowing  of  apartheid  is  well-enough  known,  and  need 
not  be  rehearsed  here. 
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The  years  since  the  fall  of  apartheid  in  1994  have  been  a time  of  truth  and 
reconciliation  not  only  for  South  Africa  as  a nation,  but  also  for  its  churches, 
which  have  taken  up  the  call  to  be  one  church  again.  The  aim  of  Faith  and 
Order  to  “proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the 
churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellow- 
ship” (“By-laws  of  Faith  and  Order”,  3.3.1)  is  lived  out  in  a particular  way 
in  the  divided  churches  of  South  Africa  today.  Since  the  divisions  requiring 
immediate  healing  are  not  those  of  the  classic  Faith  and  Order  agenda,  but 
of  the  division  of  racism  stemming  from  the  apartheid  regime  between  and 
within  families  of  churches,  the  ecumenical  methodology  is  different.  This 
quest  for  unity,  however,  does  bear  upon  the  functions  of  Faith  and  Order  as 
expressed  in  our  By-laws,  namely  “to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and 
worship  as  bear  on  this  aim  and  to  examine  such  social,  cultural,  political, 
racial  and  other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of  the  church”  (“By-laws  of  Faith 
and  Order”,  3.3.2.a). 

The  call  to  be  One  Church  in  the  South  African  context  is  not  only  a 
deep  part  of  the  healing  of  the  wounds  from  the  past,  but  opens  for  us  the 
path  to  the  future.  Given  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Africa  and  the  growing 
focus  on  what  it  means  to  be  a modern  Christian,  the  contemporary  issue  of 
denominational  unification  in  Africa,  especially  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
southern  Africa,  became  unavoidable. 

Modern  Christianity,  coupled  with  the  idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
new  South  African — one  who  embraces  a multiracial  and  multiethnic  soci- 
ety— has  inspired  many  denominations  to  unite  with  churches  that  had  previ- 
ously seceded  from  their  original  or  “parent”  church  bodies. 

Faced  with  the  pressures  of  globalisation  and  abject  poverty — both  com- 
mon legacies  of  colonialism — not  to  mention  more  recent  developments  such 
as  the  HIV/Aids  pandemic,  recent  xenophobic  violence,  migration  from  other 
parts  of  Africa,  the  growing  economic  recession,  and  the  like,  the  churches 
must  unite  in  order  to  fight  these  challenges,  no  less  than  they  did  against 
apartheid.  More  generally  put,  no  one  can  exist  alone  and  certainly  not  during 
a tumultuous  time  like  this  one.  However,  with  the  growing  cultural  incorpo- 
ration and  acceptance  of  western  concepts  such  as  individualism  that  render 
ideas  of  community  irrelevant,  Africans  have  not  relied  on  their  own  tradi- 
tional systems  to  guide  them. 

Traditional  ideas  of  community  have  only  recently  been  lifted  up  in  our 
fight  against  poverty.  Many  African  churches  and  communities  have  banded 
together,  using  the  concept  of  “communalism”  to  fight  poverty.  In  the  midst 
of  these  problems,  we  have  discovered  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a 
united  church  under  God’s  domain.  Granting  primacy  to  God,  rather  than  to 
denominational  differences,  has  reminded  us  that  we  are  sisters  and  brothers 
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in  Christ.  Our  want  and  desire  to  fight  issues  such  as  apartheid,  colonialism, 
poverty  and  disease  has  united  us.  In  other  words,  regardless  of  racial,  ethnic, 
national,  gender,  or  denominational  identity,  or  even  whether  a person  is  an 
ordained  minister  or  a layperson,  all  are  created  in  the  image  and  likeliness  of 
God:  therefore  Christ  is  Lord  and  Saviour  of  all! 


The  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa 

The  movement  towards  the  healing  of  the  divided  churches  is  experienced 
in  different  ways  by  different  churches  in  South  Africa.  My  own  experience 
comes  from  the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa.  It  is  this 
particular  context  that  I would  like  to  address.  The  ecumenical  journeys  of 
other  South  African  churches,  particularly  the  United  Reformed  Church,  are 
an  essential  part  of  God’s  call  to  be  the  one  Church.  But  I can  only  speak  out 
of  the  experience  of  my  own  church  family. 

The  Presbyterian  churches  in  southern  Africa  worked  to  become  a united 
church.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  story  of  unity  among  Presbyteri- 
ans took  its  course  during  apartheid  and  its  aftermath.  As  a result,  the  legacy 
of  apartheid’s  racial  tensions  was  cultivated  and,  in  some  churches,  sustained. 
These  racial  tensions  produced  a culture  of  distrust  and  miscommunication 
among  these  different  churches.  Apartheid  immensely  impeded  the  possibili- 
ties of  a healthy  and  constructive  union. 

My  personal  experiences  have  taught  me  that  critique  should  always  be 
honest  but  couched  in  the  language  of  love  and  understanding.  This  experi- 
ence has  allowed  me  to  reflect  on  my  own  Christian  identity,  making  me  more 
empathetic  towards  different  people’s  experiences.  This  is  not  to  say  that  our 
discussions  on  Church  unity  were  easy.  There  were  many  times  where  the 
clergy  had  to  suspend  discussions  of  unity.  During  these  times,  I kept  in  mind 
my  grandmother’s  adage  that  “differences  should  not  always  be  concealed 
and  smoothed  over.  Instead,  true  beauty  produced  by  rough  textures  offers  a 
unique  patchwork  of  experiences.”  She  would  say  to  us,  we  must  agree  to  dis- 
agree agreeably.  These  simple  insights  in  ordinary  and  plain  words  unravelled 
the  complicated,  charged  readings  of  church  politics.  Looking  back  at  our 
union  discussions,  I can  say  that  the  ecumenical  path  to  unity  is  an  existential 
dialogue.  Before  it  becomes  a dialogue  of  theological  and  doctrinal  issues, 
views  and  perspectives,  it  must  become  a living  encounter  of  people  in  differ- 
ent denominations. 

The  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa  and  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  is  an  important  example  of  preserving  diversity 
while  also  making  unity  more  viable.  The  divisions  of  this  family  of  churches, 
and  the  efforts  to  find  unity,  go  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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The  possibility  of  unification  entered  denominational  discussions  in  the 
early  1930s.  At  that  time  there  were  four  different  Presbyterian  churches  in 
South  Africa.  Each  of  the  churches  had  different  roots;  they  included  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  southern  Africa  (PCSA),  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  (RPC),  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Africa  (PCA),  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Africa  (EPCSA).  The  PCSA,  a predomi- 
nantly white  church  with  some  black  congregations,  was  intended  for  white 
settlers  and  soldiers  from  Scotland.  It  came  into  existence  in  South  Africa  in 
1897.  The  RPC  also  developed  from  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Although  the  two  churches  had  the  same  theological  roots,  the  RPC 
was  originally  intended  for  the  African  population.  It  was  established  prior  to 
the  twentieth  century  but  became  independent  in  1923.  The  PCA,  originally 
a part  of  the  PCSA,  established  a church  organized  by  missionary-educated 
and  trained  African  clergy  in  1921.  It  broke  away  due  to  the  mistreatment  of 
African  clergy.  The  EPCSA,  on  the  other  hand,  originated  from  the  mission- 
ary work  of  the  Swiss  Mission  Church. 

As  a result  of  these  different  origins,  different  churches  emerged.  Clergy 
investment  in  Presbyterian  unity  vacillated  over  time  depending  on  different 
ministers’  theological  orientation  and  personal  commitment  to  church  unity. 

Union  talks  used  to  be  on  and  off,  depending  on  the  racial  tensions  faced 
by  the  four  Presbyterian  churches.  At  one  point  the  PCSA  was  challenged  to 
hand  over  all  the  black  congregations  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Africa. 
When  the  black  congregations  refused,  they  were  labelled  “white-  minded” 
by  some  ministers.  Tension  between  black  congregations  and  ministers  esca- 
lated the  disagreement  on  union.  At  that  time  the  leaders  of  union  nego- 
tiation within  the  PCSA  were  whites  together  with  two  Africans.  The  idea 
was  to  bring  the  other  three  churches  to  have  fellowship  with  the  so-called 
“white  church”,  but  not  to  merge  with  it  in  an  organic  union.  The  other 
churches  reminded  the  PCSA  that  they  were  churches , not  committees,  and 
therefore  negotiations  must  be  taken  seriously.  Discussions  were  called  off 
for  a long  period.  At  one  point  some  whites  within  our  church  were  openly 
expressing  concern  about  the  security  of  pension  funds  in  a united  church, 
as  well  as  fears  that  the  other  three  African  Presbyterian  churches  would 
be  a financial  burden.  This  insult  in  turn  led  the  three  churches  to  stop 
negotiations. 

In  the  1990s  the  RPC  challenged  the  PCSA  to  resume  negotiations  on 
church  unity.  This  was  done  by  the  new  group  that  had  been  trained  at  Fed- 
sem.  I was  privileged  to  serve  as  convenor  of  union  negotiations  from  the 
PCSA.  The  Rev  D.  Soga  was  elected  by  the  RPC  as  a co-convenor.  As  the  new 
co-convenors,  we  were  convinced  that  it  was  God’s  will  for  the  churches  to 
unite. 
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We  analyzed  the  work  done  by  our  predecessors.  This  analysis  gave  us 
a way  of  moving  forward.  Financial  issues  were  raised  again  by  some  white 
members  of  our  denomination.  The  RPC  responded  by  saying:  “we  should 
divide  our  pension  fund  among  ourselves  and  then  start  a new  fund  together”.2 
There  was  no  way  we  could  stop  the  discussions  because  of  financial  problems. 
At  that  meeting,  different  committees  were  created  in  order  to  deal  with  spe- 
cific issues  (that  is  polity,  associations,  pension  fund  contributions,  etc).  They 
all  reported  at  the  committee  on  the  talk  about  union;  as  the  discussions  con- 
tinued we  asked  that  transparency  operate  in  all  committees,  that  we  should 
be  honest  in  sharing  our  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Our  caution  to  ourselves 
is  that  we  also  cannot  afford  to  hamper  or  lose  the  impact  of  public  witness  by 
that  which  takes  us  away  from  the  heart  of  the  Gospel  message  of  unity  and 
salvation.  We  need  to  be  honest  and  sincere  in  who,  what  and  where  we  are? 
This  certainly  will  enable  us  to  avoid  all  pretences. 

Looking  back  at  our  discussions,  I realize  that  our  churches  may  not 
have  been  financially  strong  but  we  were  proud  of  what  we  had  achieved  as 
black  churches  within  the  country.  Ironically,  this  discussion  brought  relief 
to  some  of  our  white  members,  especially  those  who  were  concerned  about 
pension  funds  and  financial  burdens  if  they  united  with  poor  denomina- 
tions. Reading  the  minutes  of  the  African  Mission  Committee,  I realize 
that  the  problem  was  the  fear  of  Africans  gaining  the  ascendency  within  a 
united  church.  According  to  the  rumours  circulating  around,  the  Africans 
were  going  to  be  majority  members,  with  the  result  that  they  would  control 
finances  of  the  new  denomination.  This  problem  confronted  us  seriously; 
as  discussions  were  going  on  I received  letters  from  my  colleagues  regard- 
ing pensions.  We  had  to  address  this  issue;  if  we  did  not  address  these 
problems  within  the  church,  there  was  no  way  we  could  speak  propheti- 
cally with  one  voice  to  the  apartheid  government.  If  the  churches  could  not 
face  its  own  problems,  then  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  country,  let  alone 
the  oppressed.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  lost  our  prophetic  voice  and 
ministry. 

In  1998  our  committee  prepared  a report  on  the  work  towards  union. 
Emotions  were  high  as  union  was  being  discussed.  One  of  the  senior  leaders 
remarked  “you  will  never  make  anything  of  this  union:  like  the  1929  union 
talks  in  Scotland,  oil  and  water  will  not  mix”3. 

Those  who  came  from  Fedsem  kept  saying,  “We  are  busy  quarrelling  and 
have  forgotten  the  requirements  of  union  as  Christ  wills  for  us.  We  ought  to 
desire  it  and  work  towards  it”.  I kept  thinking:  who  would  be  excited  to  unite 
with  people  who  have  such  a deeply  racist  and  tribal  attitudes?  My  thoughts 
wandered  again,  and  then  I remembered  that  in  1973  union  negotiations  broke 
down  due  to  the  PCSA  voting  against  union  with  the  Congregationalists  over 
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political  manoeuvring — and  fear  of  a black  majority.  I recall  the  convenor 
thanking  members  of  his  committee  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  I was  so  grieved 
by  this  move.  It  appeared  to  me  that  we  were  about  to  commit  the  same  mis- 
take in  the  discussion  amongst  the  Reformed  churches.  As  we  were  discussing 
church  union,  the  country  was  burning;  riots  and  violence  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  Several  seminarians  stood  up  and  spoke  for  union  with  deep  pas- 
sion. I am  reminded  of  Farley  who  said:  “unity  is  rooted  in  God’s  love.  God 
connected  Godself  to  the  people  and  to  the  world  in  love.”4  In  other  words, 
the  love  of  God  embraces  all  human  beings,  irrespective  of  religion,  race  and 
colour. 

As  discussions  were  warming  up,  I saw  some  ministers  supporting  the  idea 
of  unity.  Yes,  it  was  unity  that  began  at  seminary,  where  we  were  taught  on 
how  to  live,  work  and  love  each  another.  How  could  union  talks  fail?  If  they 
did,  it  would  have  meant  that  we  were  not  truthful  to  each  other.  The  English 
have  an  expression:  “straight  talk  does  not  break  any  friendship.”  This  was  the 
time  when  we  needed  to  share  with  those  who  wanted  to  stop  union  because 
of  their  self-centredness. 

We  voted  for  union  in  1998  and  proposed  that  the  next  General  Assembly 
be  held  jointly  in  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa  in  1999.  We  met  separately  for 
the  first  three  days  in  order  to  conclude  the  work  of  our  former  churches.  On 
the  fourth  day  we  processed  together  into  the  hall  and  began  worship.  People 
were  singing  and  dancing  as  we  were  worshipping  God  together — a God  who 
had  brought  us  close  together  again.  I think  God  smiled  on  that  day.  Yes,  after 
sixty  years  of  discussions  we  finally  were  united! 

One  part  of  our  journey  is  completed,  and  we  will  never  be  the  same. 
In  other  words,  our  journey  of  union  points  us  to  start  negotiations  with  the 
remaining  two  Presbyterian  churches.  This  time  we  should  treat  PGA  and 
EPCSA  with  dignity,  because  we  have  learned  from  the  above-  discussed 
union.  We  are  following  this  route  because  of  the  name  we  chose  when  we 
united:  we  consciously  included  the  other  two  Presbyterian  Churches,  hence 
the  name  “Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa”:  this  signals  our 
hope  to  continue  discussions  towards  union  with  the  other  two  Presbyterian 
churches  in  southern  Africa. 


Conclusion 

The  “Call  to  be  One  Church”  from  the  South  African  experience  of  apartheid 
and  its  aftermath  in  general,  and  from  the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Southern  Africa’s  context  in  particular,  may  seem  at  first  to  have  little  to  do 
with  this  gathering  in  Crete  of  Faith  and  Order  theologians  from  around  the 
world,  and  from  so  many  different  denominations.  The  Orthodox  Academy 
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of  Crete  is  so  different  from  the  world  of  the  Federal  Theological  Seminary  of 
Southern  Africa!  But  we  are  linked  to  one  another. 

Our  work  this  week  on  issues  of  ecclesiology,  sources  of  authority,  and 
moral  discernment  belongs  to  the  same  response  to  God’s  call  to  be  the  one 
Church.  In  our  South  African  context,  we  were  inspired  by  the  historic  call- 
ing and  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  noted  above,  to  “proclaim  the  oneness  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity 
in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship...”  (“By-laws  of  Faith  and  Order”, 
3.3.1). 

May  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  and  the  all  the  churches  we 
represent,  be  inspired  by  our  longing  for  unity  and  our  hard  work,  begin  to 
heal  the  divisions  in  the  Body  of  Christ.  This  requires  no  less  than  organic 
unity  as  the  sign  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship, 
so  that  we  may  be  one,  as  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one,  so  that  the  world  may 
believe. 


Plenary  Discussion 


The  first  respondent  queried  the  relationship  between  socio-political  “suffer- 
ing” and  the  will  to  Christian  unity,  and  wondered  whether  suffering  might 
be  in  some  way  necessary  to  ignite  the  will  to  unite;  and,  if  this  is  so,  what 
it  would  mean  to  churches  in  contexts  of  relative  comfort  and  safety.  Prof. 
Masango  replied  that  God  does  not  need  us  to  suffer  in  order  to  understand 
who  God  is,  but  that  suffering  is  an  inevitable  part  of  being  with  the  people. 
In  the  South  African  experience,  it  was  the  common  struggle  against  heresy 
which  ignited  an  ecumenical  passion. 

A second  speaker  expressed  his  sorrow  that  Prof.  Masango’s  story  of 
unity  was  confined  within  one  confessional  family,  within  a presupposition  of 
denominational  diversity,  and  asked  whether  it  is  possible  to  question  the  over- 
all validity  of  denominationalism.  In  reply  Prof.  Masango  commented  that  a 
debate  about  denominationalism  would  be  theoretical,  and  that  he  is  more 
interested  in  discovering  attitudes  and  practices  which  will  help  our  theologies 
to  shift  to  accommodate  others. 

Another  speaker  asked  Prof.  Masango  whether  he  could  identify  other 
“chimeras”  masquerading  as  legitimate  reasons  for  maintaining  Christian 
division.  Prof.  Masango  noted,  in  response,  that  in  his  context  the  attitude  of 
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the  missionaries  gave  rise  to  a false  ethnicity  among  Africans,  who  felt  them- 
selves to  be  “more  Scottish  than  the  Scots”;  and  that  cultural  factors  such  as 
this  continue  to  impede  the  work  of  Christian  unity. 

The  final  speaker  remarked  that  not  all  Christians  find,  in  suffering,  an 
imperative  to  unite.  In  many  cases,  great  suffering  has  caused  the  creation  of 
new  churches  in  response.  Prof.  Masango  agreed,  but  also  noted  that  even  an 
oppression  such  as  apartheid  could  not  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  believers  to 
be  in  communion  with  God. 


“Called  to  Be  the  One  Church” 


What  the  Text  Looks  Like  from  the  Situation 
in  Cuba  and  the  Caribbean  Region 


Rev.  Dr  Marianela  de  la  Paz  Cot 


I bring  you  all  greetings  from  the  Caribbean  region  and  particularly  the  island 
of  Cuba.  I am  grateful  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  in  the  persons  of 
its  executive  staff,  for  having  invited  me  to  be  present  and  also  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  one  of  the  spokespersons  from  my  region.  I must  admit  that  this 
has  been  a complicated  year  for  me.  I defended  my  doctoral  thesis  in  March  of 
this  year.  I returned  to  my  country  at  the  end  of  April,  and  then  moved  house 
in  August  to  live  and  work  in  a different  province.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
upheaval  of  moving,  I faced  the  challenge  of  preparing  classes  in  practical  the- 
ology for  the  beginning  of  the  course  in  September  at  the  Evangelical  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  I teach.  At  the  end  of  August  I was  appointed  and 
inducted  by  the  bishop  as  rector  of  the  church  of  St  Philip  the  Deacon  in  the 
small  town  of  Limonar,  thirty  minutes  from  Matanzas,  the  town  where  I live. 

Among  all  those  changes,  it  was  complicated  to  keep  up  contact  by 
e-mail  with  the  Faith  and  Order  director,  Rev.  Canon  John  Gibaut,  with 
Dr  Valburga  Streck,  with  Rev.  Dr  Odair  Pedroso  and  with  the  secretary, 
Mr  Alexander  Freeman — a difficult  thing  anyway  in  my  country,  where  we 
do  not  have  direct  access  to  the  internet.  I thank  them,  and  all  those  who 
helped  to  keep  the  lines  of  communication  open  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  be  here  with  you. 

Our  thinking  on  the  theme  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  will  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  We  shall  first  reflect  on  what  it  is  that  identifies  us 
as  a Christian  community.  Secondly,  we  shall  do  some  work  on  the  concept 
of  the  people  of  God,  the  challenge  that  we  have  as  Christians  to  be  a pil- 
grim people  engaged  in  constant  interchange  and  dialogue.  Finally,  I intend 
to  relate  that  concept  to  our  experiences  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Cuba. 
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Being  a Christian  community 

From  the  Christian  perspective  the  word  “community”  points  to  our  sharing 
in  common,  especially  when  humans  are  able  to  share  their  experiences  of 
faith  as  a group  of  believers  who  wish  to  live  in  the  world  as  Church,  witness- 
ing to  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  By  means  of  those  brotherly  and  sisterly 
bonds,  the  community  is  built  up,  with  the  experience  of  faith  celebrated  by 
all  as  an  important  element  in  that  unity. 

For  the  theologian  Jurgen  Moltmann,  Christian  communities  are  not 
based  on  the  principle  of  being  an  association  of  the  like-minded.  Based  on 
Romans  15:7,  “Welcome  one  another,  therefore,  just  as  Christ  has  welcomed 
you,  for  the  glory  of  God”,  it  is  possible  to  state  that  a Christian  community 
is  a community  of  people  who  are  not  like-minded:  where  there  are  differ- 
ences, but  differences  experienced  not  as  threats,  but  as  mutual  enrichment. 
The  Christian  community  is  thus  a community  of  people  who  are  not  like- 
minded,  where  the  sense  of  belonging  arises  out  of  their  encounter  with  Jesus 
Christ — proclaimed  in  his  saving  Word  and  celebrated  in  the  sacraments 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the  koinonia  of  the  Church,  and  where  everybody 
can  be  made  welcome  through  the  grace  of  God  experienced  through  the 
Spirit,  which  becomes  a reality  in  the  universal  diakonia  of  all  believers. 

The  churches  of  the  New  Testament  experienced  times  of  polarization  and 
opposing  positions,  not  only  outwardly  but  also  internally.  Such  polarizations 
and  opposing  views,  however,  do  not  have  to  be  viewed  negatively.  Rather,  we 
can  see  them  as  an  opportunity  to  develop  a deeper  unity.  We  should  regard 
differences  not  as  conflicts,  but  as  opportunities  that  lead  to  unity  but  without 
loss  of  identity. 

Being  a Christian  community  means  much  more  than  living  an  honest 
life  and  experiencing  salvation  because  these  can  exist  outside  the  Church, 
since  God  is  much  greater  than  the  Church.  According  to  Tony  Brun,  what 
can  be  called  a “Christian  community”  is  that  human  community  for  which 
Christ  is  decisive,  Christ  who  challenges  us  and  eludes  our  human  categoriza- 
tions: for  Jesus,  the  standard  by  which  salvation  is  judged  is  not  attendance  at 
worship,  but  love  of  one’s  neighbour.  One’s  “neighbour”  is  not  considered  to  be 
a person  of  the  same  race,  nor  of  the  same  faith,  nor  of  the  same  party,  nor  of 
the  same  family,  rather  but  everyone  whom  we  approach  in  a redemptive  way, 
without  their  political  ideology  or  religious  confession  being  of  importance  to 
us  (Luke  10:30-37). 
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Hie  Church  as  the  People  of  God 

In  his  message  Jesus  made  no  mention  of  founding  a church.  He  proclaimed 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  gospel  narratives  are  a product  of  the  post-Eas- 
ter Christian  community.  When  those  churches  or  communities  took  upon 
themselves  to  select  and  preserve  these  narratives  and  words  on  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus,  it  was  because  they  saw  in  them  a pattern  or  example  of  what 
the  Church,  the  new  people  of  God,  should  be. 

The  Church  is  the  people  of  God  by  being  people  of  the  covenant.  The 
concept  of  the  people  of  God  should  be  understood  as  something  that  releases 
us  from  our  rigid  positions  as  the  institutional  church  to  send  us  out  on  a jour- 
ney. The  Church  as  the  people  of  God  experiences  the  fact  that  it  depends  on 
divine  grace.  Based  on  Hebrews  11:13,  the  challenge  facing  any  ecclesiastical 
organization  is  to  feel  that  they  are  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  the  earth. 

Thus  those  who  do  not  go  out  on  this  journey  with  the  people  of  God, 
even  though  they  remain  seated  in  their  church  pews,  will  forfeit  their  direct 
relationship  with  this  people  of  God.  “Being  pilgrims  on  the  road”  is  an  image 
that  helps  us  realize  that  we  are  not  alone  on  this  journey.  It  is  on  this  jour- 
ney that  encounter  with  others  takes  place.  We  can  also  use  this  image  in  the 
context  of  interreligious  dialogue,  since  the  people  of  God  are  called  to  live 
in  a relationship  of  interchange  which  implies  mutual  recognition,  dialogue, 
harmony  and  the  recreation  of  all  relationships. 

Such  interchange  is  nothing  less  than  a manifestation  of  the  riches  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  given  in  so  many  ways  including  the  seeds  of  the  wisdom  that 
are  present  in  other  religions. 

Called  to  Be  one  Church:  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Cuba  and 
its  relationship  as  people  of  God  with  Afro-Cuban  religions 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  Cuba  began  in  1871.  It  served  as  a chaplaincy  to  the 
expatriate  Anglo-Saxon  community  resident  on  the  island,  later  widening  its 
scope  to  include  Chinese  and  Africans.  In  1883  there  began  a missionary  work 
by  Cubans  among  the  people  of  Cuba.  The  Episcopal  Church  functioned  as 
a mission  until  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  USA 
granted  it  independence  in  1966.  Its  membership  comprises  many  Cubans  and 
descendents  of  Caribbeans.  It  has  been  a church  with  a great  patriotic  tradi- 
tion, since  many  of  its  missionaries  were  actively  involved  in  the  struggle  for 
independence  and,  despite  being  a small  church,  it  has  had  a prophetic  voice 
in  Cuban  society. 

In  the  Episcopal  Church  an  intercultural  interreligious  dialogue  has  come 
about  naturally  to  varying  degrees,  and  at  various  levels,  throughout  the  dio- 
cese. I was  able  to  confirm  this  especially  in  the  field  work  while  researching 
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for  my  doctorate.  For  example,  in  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity  I noticed  the  deep  respect  that  both  the  priest  and  the  community  had 
for  other  people’s  religion  and  culture.  On  entering  the  cathedral  on  Good  Fri- 
day, I met  a group  of  twenty  people  who  had  come  to  hold  a requiem  mass  and 
had  decided  to  take  part  in  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  I then  learned  that  it  was  a 
group  belonging  to  an  Afro-Cuban  religious  community.  The  cathedral  priest 
told  us  that  Junior  had  approached  the  church,  because  he  was  attracted  to  the 
way  in  which  that  community  lived,  in  particular  their  openness  to  dialogue 
with  the  traditional  religion  of  the  people.  He  wanted  to  learn  more  about  the 
Christian  religion.  He  had  been  expelled  from  another  church  because  they 
had  noticed  that  he  was  wearing  an  tie  (a  wristband  that  shows  by  the  colour 
of  its  beads  the  oricha  Eleggua).  He  is  an  Okba,  i.e.  a leader  in  his  religion,  and 
he  devotes  himself  with  much  love  to  visiting  and  blessing  the  sick,  in  their 
homes,  in  elderly  persons’  homes  and  in  hospitals. 

His  religion  is  a mixture  of  Yoruba  religion  and  Cuban  spiritism,  since 
he  works  under  the  guidance  of  an  African  spirit  called  Taita  Julian,  whom  it 
is  his  habit  to  remember  during  requiem  masses.  He  has  many  followers  who 
have  been  initiated  into  his  religion,  live  near  the  Episcopal  Cathedral,  and 
attend  the  office  of  midday  prayer  and  Sunday  mass.  Junior  had  requested  con- 
firmation as  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  after  a period  of  attendance 
and  participation. 

The  community  and  its  leaders  treat  him  with  respect  as  a friend.  The 
priest  also  tells  how  he  has  been  invited  by  Junior  to  bless  three  chapels  and 
a plot  of  land  in  poor  areas  of  the  city,  taking  part  in  rituals  where  he  is  also 
treated  with  respect.  Junior  shows  great  interest  in  learning  about  the  Bible, 
especially  the  New  Testament,  and  is  receiving  instruction  from  the  priest, 
who  also  asks  him  about  his  Yoruba  beliefs.  That  has  resulted  in  a very  fruitful 
dialogue,  in  which  he  explains  his  initiation  rites  and  the  importance  of  the 
laying  on  of  hands  in  both  religions. 

In  this  dialogue  between  the  pastor  of  the  community  and  members 
of  Afro-Cuban  religions,  we  can  see  confirmation  for  what  the  theologian 
Schneider-Harpprecht  has  stated  regarding  intercultural  dialogue.  Intercul- 
tural  communication,  he  says,  does  not  happen  in  the  culture  of  those  who 
speak  nor  in  the  culture  of  those  who  listen.  Rather,  it  is  an  enterprise  under- 
taken by  both  in  mutual  interaction,  in  which  they  create  a sort  of  common 
“cultural  ante-room”,  in  which  each  is  learning  something  of  the  world  of  the 
other  in  order  to  be  admitted  as  a guest.  Their  communication  becomes  proper 
intercultural  communication  when  the  one  speaking  feels  that  the  other  is 
receiving  the  message,  and  when  the  cultural  rules  governing  communication 
of  the  one  receiving  it  are  not  broken. 
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In  that  cathedral,  dialogue  has  achieved  national  and  international  ecu- 
menical recognition,  as  is  shown  by  its  being  a venue  for  national  and  inter- 
national conferences  of  practitioners  of  spiritism.  Ifa  priests  have  been  invited 
to  attend  the  Epiphany  liturgy,  when  the  Letter  for  the  Year  has  been  read, 
according  to  their  religion,  reminiscent  of  how  wise  men  of  other  cultures  and 
religions  of  the  east  came  to  visit  the  baby  Jesus.  The  cathedral  has  also  been 
the  setting  for  study  days  on  popular  religiosity,  and  also  for  meetings  with 
various  eastern  spirituality  and  healing  movements. 

There  are  many  other  Episcopal  communities  on  the  island  where  such 
dialogues  and  encounters  are  taking  place.  The  pastor  of  one  of  them  told  me 
that  some  of  his  community  leaders  belong  to  those  religions.  He  has  spoken 
with  them,  and  told  them  that  he  just  does  not  understand  how  they  can  com- 
bine the  two — but  he  hopes  that  God  does  understand  them!  The  pastor  of 
the  community  St  Francis  of  Assisi  in  Cardenas  tells  us  that  the  church  there 
provides  a service  of  support  and  comfort  to  mourners  in  the  form  of  requiem 
masses  that  include  elements  beyond  denominational  guidelines.  People  from 
other  churches  request  these,  either  because  their  church  does  not  offer  such  a 
service  or  because  they  find  it  impersonal.  Requiem  masses  are  also  arranged 
for  persons  from  other  religions. 

The  community  of  St  Philip  the  Deacon  in  the  town  of  Limonar  is  a com- 
munity mostly  of  women  who  are  very  faithful  in  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
despite  the  fact  that  their  church  building  has  collapsed  through  dilapida- 
tion or  damage  from  cyclones  and  hurricanes.  For  many  years  they  have  been 
meeting  each  Sunday  in  the  sacristy,  a small  room  with  poor  ventilation.  They 
also  mostly  come  from  Afro-Cuban  religions,  and  have  succeed  in  maintain- 
ing that  dialogue  between  their  practice  of  Christianity  and  their  traditional 
religion.  This  community  was  cared  for  over  many  years  by  the  lay  minister 
Dr  Clara  Luz  Ajo,  who  has  been  able  to  understand,  study  and  encourage  this 
dialogue  between  Christianity  and  the  Yoruba  religion.  She  states  that  the 
Cuban  people,  without  any  sense  of  doctrinal  inconsistency,  leave  mass  and 
go  on  to  the  wemilere  (a  ceremony  provided  to  orishas  in  the  place  of  worship 
of  Afro-Cuban  religion),  or  leave  that  ceremony  and  go  on  to  mass.  These 
people  have  engaged  in  interreligious  dialogue,  have  broken  down  barriers 
and  crossed  boundaries  between  the  church  and  the  place  of  worship  of  their 
religion.  A community  leader  told  me  that  she  believes  that  was  the  way  in 
which  God  spoke  to  her  ancestors  there  in  Africa  but,  for  her,  that  is  the  same 
God  as  the  God  she  now  worships  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

As  the  theologian  Silvia  Regina  states,  negritude  can  be  identified  as  a 
place  where  God  is  revealed  and  encountered.  This  is  a different  God,  a God 
with  our  face,  a God  who  was  present  in  our  history  of  suffering  and  pain, 
of  resistance  and  hope.  This  sense  of  God  being  involved  has  not  reached 
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Afro-Cubans  through  the  channel  of  official  religion,  of  Christianity.  This 
involved  divinity  was  latent  in  customs  and  popular  traditions,  and  in  black 
religions.  An  attentive  examination  of  history,  of  daily  life,  enables  us  to  find 
glimmers  of  the  divine  in  those  traditions  which,  although  diffused,  contain 
the  deep  significance  of  a primal  and  distinctive  experience  of  God.  This  is 
an  experience  of  encounter  that  we  discover  on  the  journey  as  we  retrace  our 
roots,  revive  memories  and  recover  our  history. 

The  Church  is  called  to  be  one;  but  we  cannot  understand  that  call  from 
an  exclusive  or  excluding  perspective.  We  are  the  people  of  God,  called  to 
journey  together,  not  to  demonize  and  leave  behind  others  because  we  con- 
sider them  “not  one  of  us”.  Revelation  is  polyphonic.  God  revealed  God’s  very 
self  to  the  original  peoples  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  our  task  in  this  dialogue  to 
learn  to  discover  it. 

We  cannot  achieve  unity  only  as  an  internal  Christian  matter.  The  call 
to  unity  has  to  become  a reality  between  the  various  religions,  where  culture 
is  the  key  as  an  access  code  to  that  dialogue.  This  opens  up  spaces  across 
the  religions  which,  out  of  our  religious  identity  and  experience,  open  us  up 
to  interchange  and  dialogue.  Our  world,  so  wounded  and  divided,  does  not 
need  religious  trenches  but  rather  bridges  and  roads — and  travellers  advanc- 
ing along  them  ready  for  new  exoduses  and  pilgrimages. 


Plenary  Discussion 


A first  intervenor  noted  that  Faith  and  Order  encourages  interreligious  dia- 
logue, and  encourages  members  of  different  religions  to  try  and  speak  with 
one  voice  on  some  social  and  political  issues.  What  are  the  issues  and  priorities 
among  those  involved  in  dialogue  between  Christians  and  those  who  practice 
Afro-Cuban  religions? 

Another  plenary  member  offered  the  view  that,  while  unity  and  collabora- 
tion among  religions  is  commendable,  a mixing  of  religious  practice  such  as 
that  described  in  Dr  de  la  Paz  Cot’s  paper  would  be  unacceptable  in  the  (Afri- 
can) context  from  which  he  comes.  Individuals  must  choose  to  adhere  to  one 
religion  or  another,  without  a mingling  of  religious  practices.  In  particular,  the 
intervenor  described  as  “dangerous”  the  practice  of  an  individual  participating 
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in  a Christian  eucharist  either  immediately  before  or  after  participating  in  the 
rites  of  another  religion. 

A third  plenary  member  reflected  on  the  tension  between  the  search  for 
community  and  the  search  for  truth.  While  supporting  interreligious  dialogue 
and  the  expression  of  Christian  hospitality,  the  intervenor  also  wondered 
where  the  “prophetic  edge”  enters  in,  and  worried  about  the  “fudging”  of  the 
historic  boundaries  of  what  the  church  is  and  what  it  confesses. 

Dr  de  la  Paz  Cot  responded  by  stressing  that  dialogue  among  the  churches 
must  be  expanded  to  include  also  those  of  other  religions.  In  the  Cuban  con- 
text there  is  a high  level  of  intolerance  among  some  Christians  toward  those 
who  practice  African  traditional  religions,  and  this  lack  of  respect  creates  soci- 
etal problems.  It  is  preferable,  she  said,  to  respect  those  who  are  different  from 
us  and  to  respect  their  religious  practices,  and  then  seek  common  points  with 
Christianity.  The  Yoruba,  for  example,  have  their  own  theology  and  yet  share 
points  of  contact  with  the  Christian  faith,  such  as  a respect  for  the  environ- 
ment and  for  creation.  Part  of  her  paper’s  objective  is  to  encourage  an  under- 
standing of  God  as  polyphonic.  She  cannot  question  the  faith  of  other  people; 
but  she  stands  by  her  own  faith.  The  people  whom  she  describes  in  the  paper 
are  poor,  but  still  come  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  they  must 
be  respected. 


Called  to  Be  the  One  Church: 
An  Asian  Catholic  Perspective 

Sr  Prof.  Maria  Ko  Ha  Fong 


Rediscovering  the  Asian  roots  of  Christianity 

Being  not  more  than  3%  of  the  population  of  Asia,  where  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  world  live,  Christians  are  a “small  flock”  (Lk  12:32), 
immersed  in  the  diverse,  contrasting  and  even  conflicting  realities  of  Asia. 
Yet,  far  from  considering  themselves  to  be  a closed  and  timid  minority, 
they  are  alive  in  the  faith  and  growing  steadily,  especially  during  the  last 
decades,  not  just  in  number,  but  what  is  more  important,  in  their  own  self- 
awareness  as  disciples  of  Jesus  in  their  Asian  cultural  identity. 

Asia  is  the  cradle  of  the  world’s  major  religions  and  this  includes  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  the  continent  where  Christ  chose  to  be  born,  live,  die  and  rise. 
The  entire  Biblical  drama  (except  for  some  of  Paul’s  travels)  was  enacted  on 
Asian  soil.  Already  in  the  early  centuries  Christianity  reached  the  two  great 
nations  of  Asia:  India  probably  during  the  first  and  China  by  the  sixth  or 
seventh. 

The  Good  News  of  Christ  from  the  East  penetrated  ever  more  deeply 
into  the  cultural  structure  of  the  West,  and  from  there,  it  spread  further  to 
America  and  Africa.  In  Asia  itself,  however,  the  same  journey  still  remains 
slow  and  difficult.  The  majority  of  Asian  countries  came  into  contact  with 
Christianity  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  millennium.  By  then, 
however,  the  Christian  faith  did  not  come  with  the  freshness  and  open- 
ness of  the  origins,  it  was  laden  with  doctrine  and  the  life  experience  of  the 
West,  with  established  institutional  structures,  and  unfortunately,  with  the 
ambiguous  support  of  colonial  forces  and  with  signs  of  division. 

It  is  therefore  a sad  irony,  that  Christianity,  though  born  in  Asia,  is  still 
today  regarded  in  most  Asian  countries,  as  a “foreign  import”,  and  that 
Christian  churches  are  still  looked  upon  as  “bonsai-churches”,  trees  trans- 
planted from  abroad  and  still  growing  in  borrowed  pots.  Conscious  of  the 
burden  and  the  resource  of  the  past,  the  Church  in  Asia  now  tries  to  look 
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back  on  her  history  not  with  resentment  or  polemic,  but  with  thankfulness  and 
a healthy  critical  spirit  to  decipher  God’s  plan  of  salvation  realised  in  human 
events.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  “rediscover  the  Asian  face  of  Jesus”,  to  pro- 
mote contextual  Asian  theologies,  to  search  for  “Asian  ways  of  being  Church”. 

Three  events  within  the  Catholic  Church  have  marked  the  rhythm  of  the 
movement  toward  a new  way  of  understanding  and  being  truly  Asian  Chris- 
tian communities. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  has  been  characterized  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant event  of  the  century,  and  not  only  within  the  Catholic  Church.  Even  if 
Asian  bishops  and  theologians  were  playing  only  a minor  role  in  it,  the  impact 
of  the  Council  on  the  Asian  Churches  is  clearly  discernable,  especially  in  the 
field  of  inculturation  and  dialogue. 

The  next  important  event  for  the  Catholic  Churches  in  Asia  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Federation  of  Asian  Bishops’  Conferences  (FABC)  in  1970.  In  the 
course  of  its  now  almost  40  years  of  operation,  the  FABC  has  developed  into 
an  extremely  valuable  and  important  instrument  for  all  its  member  churches  in 
Asia.  It  unites  the  Churches,  creating  bonds  of  mutual  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, friendship  and  solidarity.  Due  to  the  various  activities  under  the 
auspices  of  the  FABC  the  Asian  Catholic  Churches  were  enabled  to  develop 
common  guidelines  for  theological  orientation,  pastoral  work,  ecumenical  and 
inter-religious  dialogue. 

The  Asian  bishops  have  used  the  occasion  of  the  “Special  Assembly  for 
Asia  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops”  held  in  Rome  1998,  to  express  their  problems 
and  hope,  their  gratitude  to  God  their  need  for  conversion,  and  their  theologi- 
cal ideas  and  pastoral  conceptions.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  Church  in  Asia 
has  discussed  its  own  mode  of  being  on  such  a large  scale.  Before  the  Pope  and 
the  Roman  curia,  humbly  but  forcefully,  the  Asian  bishops  have  affirmed  that 
the  churches  of  Asia  not  only  have  received  much,  but  also  have  something  to 
offer  to  the  universal  Church. 


Commitment  of  the  Asian  Catholic  Church  to  Christian 
unity 

Church  division,  which  was  the  heritage  of  historical  circumstances  in  the 
West  and  was  imported  into  Asia,  is  perceived  as  a painful  reality.  Of  all  reli- 
gions Christianity  appears  to  be  the  most  divided.  Because  of  the  confus- 
ing multiplicity  of  churches  and  ecclesial  bodies,  and  because  of  the  frequent 
mutual  suspicion  that  have  characterized  relations  among  the  different  groups, 
the  unity  to  which  all  Christians  should  bear  witness,  is  not  visible  to  people. 
An  extreme  example:  in  China  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  considered  to  be 
members  of  two  distinct  religions.  Precisely  in  Asia,  where  Christians  are  a 
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tiny  minority,  the  division  among  them  is  seen  as  a scandal,  “a  counter-witness 
to  Jesus  Christ  by  many  in  Asia  who  are  searching  for  harmony  and  unity 
through  their  own  religions  and  culture”1.  Therefore  Christian  churches  in 
Asia  are  especially  impelled  to  work  for  unity  and  communion. 

It  must  be  said  that  in  the  Catholic  Churches  of  Asia  in  general,  the  pri- 
mary emphasis  has  been  given  to  inter-religious  dialogue,  considered  to  be 
more  urgent  and  more  important  than  ecumenical  dialogue.  Happily,  Catho- 
lics have  come  gradually  to  realize  that  both  dialogues  are  indispensable  for 
the  life  of  the  Church,  for  ultimately,  effective  dialogue  with  other  religions 
presupposes  that  Christians  can  have  one  and  the  same  language,  “speaking 
the  truth  in  love”  (. Eph  4:15),  that  they  appreciate  one  another  and  have  taken 
up  the  journey  towards  full  unity  together.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  inter-reli- 
gious dialogue  makes  ecumenical  dialogue  even  more  urgent.  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  has  issued  an  unmistakable  call  to  the  church  when  he  affirms  convinc- 
ingly: “Ecumenism  is  not  an  option,  but  a sacred  duty”2,  a call  he  proclaimed 
at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  and  reiterated  several  times. 

A sign  of  growth  in  ecumenism  in  Asia  can  be  seen  in  the  ever  active  partic- 
ipation of  the  Catholic  Church  in  ecumenical  associations.  In  1994  the  Chris- 
tian Conference  of  Asia  (CCA)  and  the  FABC  founded  the  Asian  Movement 
for  Christian  Unity  (AMCU).  To  date,  the  movement  has  had  four  meetings: 
the  first  (Hong  Kong,  1995)  with  the  theme  “Theology  of  Ecumenism”;  the 
second  (Bali,  1998)  focused  on  “Ecumenical  Formation  as  Churches  of  Asia 
towards  the  next  Millennium”;  the  third  (Chiang  Mai,  2001)  “Giving  Shape  to 
a New  Ecumenical  vision  of  Asia”  and  the  fourth  (Kuala  Lumpur,  2007),  “Our 
Common  Witness  in  Contemporary  Asia”3.  The  two  bodies  engaged  them- 
selves in  joint  projects  such  as  the  Congress  of  Asian  Theologians  (CATS)4  and 
the  Asia  Conference  of  Theological  Students  (ACTS).  The  activities  carry  out 
by  the  CCA-FABC  jointly  have  brought  Asian  Christians  closer.  Their  coming 
together,  thinking,  discussing,  sharing,  praying  and  working  together  frater- 
nally and  on  an  equal  footing,  encourages  the  endeavour  of  promoting  unity  on 
a grassroots  level  and  continues  to  inspire  the  greater  Asian  ecumenical  scene. 


Asian  realities  as  resources  for  theology  and  ground  for 
ecumenism 

Despite  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  the  Asian  context,  there  are  some  com- 
mon features  that  mark  the  whole  continent,  some  challenges  that  all  Chris- 
tian churches  have  to  face  in  their  life  and  mission,  some  contextual  realities 
that  can  become  resources  for  theology.  By  interacting  with  these  realities  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  Christians  of  different  traditions  can  come  closer  to  one 
another  and  can  strengthen  together  their  identity  of  Asian  Christians. 
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Multi-religious  context 

Living  in  a multi-religious  context  Christianity  has  tried  to  emphasize  what 
distinguishes  Christians  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  Perhaps  it  is  now  the  time 
to  get  back  to  the  central  Gospel  of  universal  love.  Christians  have  to  learn  to 
forge  new  relationship  with  their  neighbors,  and  let  the  universal  message  of 
love  flow  freely  in  the  bloodstream  of  the  society.  Asian  Christian  Churches 
need  to  work  together  to  develop  a language  of  relationship  and  of  encounter. 
Their  identity-consciousness  is  not  a matter  of  seclusion  from  others,  but  an 
awareness  of  being  bound  intimately  with  the  people  around  them.  There  are 
surprising  ways  in  which  the  person  of  Jesus  and  the  message  of  the  Gospel 
draw  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 

Inculturation 

The  engagement  with  culture  is  a constant  commitment  of  the  Church  through 
history  and  everywhere,  but  it  has  a special  urgency  in  Asia,  where  Christian- 
ity is  still  too  often  seen  as  foreign.  Asian  Christians  had  a Christian  identity 
that  was  often  suspected  as  being  diminishing,  if  not  disloyal,  to  their  national 
identity.  Hence,  Asians  have  the  need  to  harmonize  two  identities  into  a single 
identity  to  live  and  act  as  Asian  Christians,  while  Hindus,  Buddhists,  Confu- 
cians  or  Shintoists  find  themselves  in  their  ‘natural  habitat’  for  their  religious 
practices. 

Asia  has  also  been  blessed  by  God  with  ancient  traditions,  profound  phi- 
losophies, rich  civilizations  and  insightful  wisdom.  Inculturation  is  a continu- 
ous process  of  keeping  alive  the  interaction  between  the  Gospel  and  these 
rich  cultures,  so  that  the  God  News  of  Jesus  can  touch  profoundly  minds  and 
hearts,  be  integrated  with  life  and  flow  into  spirituality  and  options  for  action. 

The  Church  in  Asia,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  should  never  cease 
to  learn  the  art  of  proposing  and  offering,  being  inviting  and  fascinating, 
involving  with  gentleness  and  respect,  with  deep  understanding  and  in  the 
spirit  of  dialogue.  This  is  a process  that  involves  all  Christians,  and  it  is  a field 
of  fruitful  collaboration  and  constructive  ecumenism  among  the  Churches. 

Witness  of  life  and  spirituality 

All  Asian  philosophical  traditions  give  particular  importance  to  experience 
or  an  immediate  relationship  with  the  reality.  Asians  esteem  holy  men  and 
women  who  are  deep  in  their  spiritual  perception.  The  Gurus  in  Hindu- 
ism and  Buddhism,  the  sages  in  Chinese  culture,  the  spiritual  leaders  in  the 
Islamic  tradition  in  Indonesia,  the  rabbis  in  Israel,  attract  their  followers  by 
their  life  before  inspiring  them  with  their  wisdom.  Actually,  this  is  what  hap- 
pened with  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  Thus  witness  of  life  plays  a leading  role  in 
the  communication  of  faith5. 
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Together  with  holiness  of  life,  Asia  values  contemplation,  spirituality  and 
prayer.  Regretfully  in  Asia  Christianity  is  known  in  general  more  for  its  mag- 
nificent organizational  structures  and  efficiency,  for  its  works  of  charity,  for 
its  splendid  Churches,  for  its  European  style  of  religious  practices,  and  less  for 
its  spirituality.  Asia’s  thirst  for  the  divine  challenges  Christianity  to  give  more 
evident  witness  of  a praying  Church,  a Church  in  continue  pilgrimage  towards 
the  fullness  of  life,  a Church  lead  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  therefore  enabled  to 
lead  people  in  the  search  of  God. 

Even  in  the  context  of  ecumenism,  holiness  of  life  and  spirituality  play 
an  important  role.  In  fact,  “Spiritual  Ecumenism”  occurs  frequently  in  recent 
documents6.  It  is  described  by  Unitatis  Redintegratio  as  “the  soul  of  ecumen- 
ism” (n.8). 

Ethical  and  human  promotion 

Asia  is  marked  today  by  swift  and  far-reaching  transformation,  a continent 
undergoing  profound  social  change,  along  with  globalization  and  the  break-up 
of  traditional  societies.  Whereas  for  millennia  people  have  looked  up  to  reli- 
gion for  practical  guidance  in  life,  we  note  today  that  traditional  ethical  role  of 
religion  is  gradually  being  taken  over  by  new  social  movement — movements 
for  human  rights,  for  sustainable  environment,  emancipation  of  women,  and 
so  on.  Christians  have  to  take  active  part  in  the  newly  developing  moral  uni- 
verse. As  pilgrim  of  the  same  journey,  Christians  can  share  with  others  the 
light  of  Christ  that  illumine  the  moral  choices  to  be  made  in  different  spheres 
of  human  life.  In  the  service  of  the  human  family,  they  are  united  with  all 
people  of  good  will,  striving  to  build  with  them  a civilization  of  love,  founded 
upon  the  universal  values  of  peace,  justice,  solidarity  and  freedom,  as  it  is  in 
God’s  plan.  When  this  plan  is  not  respected,  and  human  dignity  is  violated, 
which  is  occurring  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Christians  are  called  to  be  the  coun- 
ter-cultural embodiment  of  hope  and  love.  And  they  have  to  be  so  as  a united 
body  of  Christ. 

Poverty  and  injustice 

Despite  being  a continent  of  plentiful  resources  and  great  civilizations,  and 
despite  the  phenomenal  economic  growth  of  many  countries  in  recent  years, 
Asia  is  still  a continent  of  the  poor.  More  than  half  the  population  suffers 
poverty,  exploitation  and  the  consequences  of  war.  This  situation  shapes  the 
Asian  Church  on  different  levels,  that  of  self-awareness,  theological  reflection, 
pastoral  ministry  and  also  ecumenical  endeavor.  The  Bishops  at  the  Asian 
Synod  affirm:  “In  seeking  to  promote  human  dignity,  the  Church  shows  a 
preferential  love  of  the  poor  and  the  voiceless,  because  the  Lord  has  identified 
himself  with  them  in  a special  way”  7 . The  Church  in  Asia  strives  to  make  the 
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love  of  God  felt  by  the  poor  and  commits  herself  to  the  eradication  of  all  forms 
of  oppression.  Furthermore,  the  Bishops  called  on  Asian  Catholics  to  adopt  a 
lifestyle  of  simplicity  in  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  as  imitation  of  Jesus,  so 
that  the  Church  herself  may  become  a Church  of  the  poor  and  for  the  poor. 

Urged  by  the  same  love  of  God  Christians  of  different  traditions  are  work- 
ing with  increasing  frequency  together  to  meet  the  needs  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor.  Before  the  world,  united  action  on  the  part  of  Christians  is  the  most 
visible  and  credible  witness  to  the  truth  they  profess  together:  God  is  love. 

Women 

“Within  Christianity,  more  than  in  any  other  religion,  and  since  its  very  begin- 
ning, women  have  had  a special  dignity...;  it  is  evident  that  women  are  meant 
to  form  part  of  the  living  and  working  structure  of  Christianity  in  so  promi- 
nent a manner  that  perhaps  not  all  their  potential  has  yet  been  made  clear”8. 
Pope  Paul  VI  said  this  more  than  30  years  ago.  In  these  years  much  has  been 
achieved  in  recognizing  the  dignity  and  vocation  of  women,  but  there  are  still 
places  in  Asia  where  women  are  discriminated  against  or  undervalued.  Chris- 
tians must  work  together  to  bring  about  a change  of  mentality  and  attitude. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a growing  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of 
women  to  the  Church  and  to  all  humanity.  With  their  typical  “ feminine 
genius”9  women  offer  a new  perspective  of  reading  the  Bible,  they  find  out 
effective  ways  to  incarnate  the  Gospel  message  in  daily  life,  they  will  also  dis- 
cover interesting  ways  of  promoting  Christian  Unity  if  they  are  given  enough 
space  and  trust. 


Reflections  on  ecclesiology 

Ecclesiology  is  always  the  central  issue  of  ecumenical  dialogue  and  now  the 
focus  of  our  Assembly.  Studying  the  Faith  and  Order  document  The  Nature 
and  Mission  of  the  Church , the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity  has  concisely  expressed  the  Catholic  ecclesiological  view10  and  indirectly 
answered  some  of  the  questions  formulated  in  the  2006  Porto  Alegre  text  on 
ecclesiology  Called  to  be  the  One  Church.  I would  just  like  to  highlight  two 
points  which  are  ecumenically  relevant  and  to  which  Asian  Catholics  are  par- 
ticularly sensitive. 

Ecclesiology  of  communion 

In  recent  years  the  theme  of  communion  {koinoma/communio)  has  become 
central  to  the  ecclesiology  of  many  Christian  churches.  The  Orthodox  and 
Anglicans  have  traditionally  made  much  of  this  category.  The  Lutherans  tend 
to  speak  of  themselves  less  frequently  as  a confession  and  increasingly  as  a 
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communion.  Hie  idea  of  the  Church  as  communion  has  been  underscored  in 
various  ecumenical  dialogues,  some  of  which  are  still  in  progress11.  From  the 
Catholic  perspective  Pope  John  Paul  II  declared  that  the  concept  of  commu- 
nion lies  “at  the  heart  of  the  Church’s  self-understanding”12.  The  Congrega- 
tion for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  issued  in  1992  a Letter  to  the  Bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  some  Aspects  of  the  Church  understood  as  Communion , in 
which  is  stated  that  the  concept  of  communion  ( koinonia ),  prominent  in  the 
texts  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  “is  very  suitable  for  expressing  the  core 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Church,  and  can  certainly  be  a key  for  the  renewal  of 
Catholic  ecclesiology”. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  concept  of  communion  is  not 
an  univocal  one.  As  a principle  of  love,  it  refers  primarily  to  the  interior  relat- 
edness of  men  and  women  to  the  triune  God.  But  it  also  points  to  the  relation- 
ships among  the  faithful  themselves  among  the  pastors,  and  among  particular 
churches  in  the  larger  communion  of  the  universal  Church.  Ecclesial  com- 
munion, into  which  each  individual  is  introduced  by  faith  and  by  Baptism, 
has  its  centre  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  through  which  the  Church  can  truly  be 
the  body  of  Christ.  Thus  the  common  visible  sharing  in  the  goods  of  salvation 
( communion  of  holy  things ),  is  the  source  and  expression  of  the  invisible  com- 
munion among  the  sharers  Communion  of  saints). 

It  must  be  said  that  the  category  of  koinonia/ communio  alone  does  not  suf- 
fice as  the  basis  of  an  adequate  ecclesiology,  but  it  is  well  founded  in  Scripture 
and  Tradition,  open  and  all  embracing.  It  has  many  attractive  features,  espe- 
cially to  the  Asian  mentality. 

Kingdom-centered  ecclesiology 

There  is  an  enormous  shift  in  the  Catholic  Church’s  approach  to  mission  after 
the  Vatican  Council.  The  traditional  mission  approach  viewed  Asia  and  the 
Asian  people  primarily  as  potential  converts  to  the  Church.  Missionaries  came 
to  Asia  to  save  souls.  In  this  process,  they  would  build  up  churches  and  com- 
munities which  were  usually  replicas  of  what  they  had  left  behind  in  their 
native  land.  “Implanting  the  church”  was  a missionary  priority.  Today,  mis- 
sionaries are  less  “church-centered”.  This  is  motivated  by  the  theological  con- 
viction that  at  the  heart  of  the  Christian  faith  and  practice  there  lies  not  the 
Church  and  all  her  institutional  elements,  but  rather  in  the  reign  of  the  Triune 
God.  The  work  of  the  missionaries  does  not  aim  at  the  building  up  of  the 
Church,  but  the  Kingdom  Jesus  came  to  announce.  In  this  kingdom-centered 
ecclesiology  both  what  the  church  is  and  what  it  does,  are  defined  by  the  reign 
of  God,  which  acts  as  her  ultimate  goal.  The  reason  for  existence  of  Church 
is  to  serve  the  reign  of  God,  that  is,  to  help  bring  about  what  have  been  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  “kingdom  values”  preached  by  Jesus:  love,  gratuitous 
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forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  justice  and  peace  between  God  and  human- 
ity, among  humans  themselves,  and  between  humanity  and  the  cosmos.  The 
Church  is  only,  as  Vatican  II  puts  it,  a “sign  and  instrument”  of  the  “Kingdom 
of  Christ  now  present  in  mystery”13,  “the  seed  and  the  beginning  of  that  King- 
dom”14. Thus,  the  eschatological  dimension  and  the  aspect  of  the  Church  as 
sacrament,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  kenosis  are  highlighted.  The  church  lives  in 
the  service  of  a higher  reality. 

A kingdom-centered  Church  is  by  nature  a missionary  church.  It  is  not 
inward-looking  or  self-absorbed,  but  open  to  the  world,  and  above  all,  open  to 
the  God’s  life-giving  Spirit  working  in  a surprising  way  in  and  beyond  Chris- 
tian communities.  Pope  John  Paul  II  states:  “The  Spirit’s  presence  and  activity 
affect  not  only  individuals,  but  also  society  and  history,  peoples,  cultures  and 
religions.  Indeed,  the  Spirit  is  at  the  origin  of  the  noble  ideals  and  undertak- 
ings which  benefit  humanity  on  its  journey  through  history”15 . 

We  are  convinced  that  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  “who  fills  and  unites  the 
whole  Church”16  is  present  now  in  our  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission 
meeting,  calling  us  to  be  the  one  Church.  We  believe  that,  notwithstanding 
our  differences,  we  can  find  a measure  of  communion  in  our  common  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  Christ  and  in  our  common  mission  of  revealing  the  presence  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.  In  dialogue  we  can  gain  a deeper  sense  of 
lived  communion,  enabling  us  to  renew  our  churches  from  the  gospel,  and  to 
stand  together  in  opposition  to  the  dechristianizing  and  dehumanizing  forces 
in  contemporary  society.  On  the  way  to  unity,  we  can  enjoy  a communion 
of  joint  testimony,  moral  solidarity,  prayer,  spiritual  relatedness,  collaboration 
in  the  service  of  love.  The  Holy  Spirit  can  use  this  transconfessional  commu- 
nion, limited  and  fragile  though  it  be,  as  an  instrument  for  achieving  humanly 
unforeseeable  advances. 


Plenary  Discussion 


Three  plenary  members  were  invited  to  offer  questions  in  response  to  Sister 
Maria’s  paper.  The  first  suggested  the  presentation  gave  insufficient  regard  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  the  need  for  this  to  be  witnessed 
to.  A second  plenary  member  wondered  if  an  interreligious  dimension  needs 
to  be  included  in  the  discussion  on  ecclesiology,  since  that  is  the  context  of 
many  of  the  churches  involved.  A third  plenary  member  asked  whether  there 
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existed  any  resources  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  speak  of  holi- 
ness as  having  an  ecumenical  dimension,  since  there  is  often  a tendency  in  the 
churches  toward  two  extremes:  ecumenism  which  lacks  spirituality,  or  spiritu- 
ality which  lacks  ecumenism. 

Sister  Maria  responded  by  concurring  that  the  paschal  mystery  is  always 
at  the  centre  of  the  Christian  faith;  but  since  hers  was  a paper  on  ecclesiology, 
this  dimension  was  not  emphasized.  She  also  agreed  that  ecclesiological  dis- 
cussions can  be  broadened  to  include  an  interreligious  aspect,  and  that  this  is  a 
reality  facing  not  just  the  Asian  churches  but  churches  worldwide.  She  believes 
that  the  ecumenical  movement  has  developed  an  “art  of  dialogue”  which  can 
also  be  applied  to  interfaith  discussions.  As  for  spiritual  ecumenism,  she  noted 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  recently  issued  an  ecumenical  list  of  non- 
Catholic  witnesses  to  the  gospel.  This  veneration  of  our  “ancestors  in  faith” 
is  emerging  from  several  ecumenical  dialogues,  and  has  been  treated  in  the 
recent  Faith  and  Order  publication,  A Cloud  of  Witnesses. 


“Called  to  Be  the  One  Church” 


Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  Gennadios  ofSassima 


Without  any  doubt  ecclesiology,  in  our  times,  still  remains  the  crucial  issue 
for  Christian  theology  in  ecumenical  perspective.1  In  the  growing  num- 
ber of  inter-church  theological  dialogues,  which  are  a consequence  of  the 
ecumenical  movement,  this  special  topic  of  theology  becomes  more  and 
more  the  focus  of  interest  in  modern  theological  research.  At  the  same  time, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  vast  spectrum  of  ecclesiology  in  theological 
study  assumes  a concrete  shape  and  a specific  expression.  As  a response  to 
the  challenge  to  intensify  inter-church  relations,  or  to  make  theology  more 
explicitly  relevant  and  concrete  for  the  modern  world,  ecclesiology  today 
becomes  the  meeting  point  for  church-centered  ecumenism  and  church- 
centered  theology. 

Thus  it  is  not  astonishing  that  such  rich  theological  production  has  been 
manifest  in  this  area  of  ecumenical  theology  during  the  past  decades.  One 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  intense  ecclesiological  research  work  based  on 
sound  biblical  premises  and  historical-patristic  studies.  Ecclesiology  has 
therefore  contributed  not  only  to  a better  understanding  between  divided 
Christian  churches  and  confessional  denominations,  but  also  towards  a more 
complete  self-understanding  on  the  part  of  each  confession;  and,  indeed,  it 
has  given  a new  impetus  for  the  renewal  of  Christian  theology  itself.2 

The  new  question  is  how  to  evaluate  this  extremely  rich  ecumenical  heri- 
tage of  the  past  and  use  it  in  an  appropriate  comprehensive  and  synthetic 
way,  not  so  much  for  producing  further  statements  of  confessional  eccle- 
siological positions — this  only  risks  repeating  positions  which  are  already 
well-known — but  rather  to  reflect  on  an  ecclesiological  renewal  both  in  ecu- 
menism and  in  theological  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  task  at  this  moment 
is  to  use  this  enormous  ecclesiological  literature  and  to  attempt  to  find  a 
new  type  of  ecclesiological  approach,  one  with  the  intention  of  promoting 
an  ecclesiology  of  more  convergence,  giving  more  ecclesiological  space  for 
discussion,  study  and  mutual  enrichment  between  our  one-sided  ecclesio- 
logical positions.  It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  ecclesiological  approach  which  is 
behind,  or  rather  at  the  basis  of,  such  pre-consensus  documents  as  the  World 
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Council  of  Churches’  (WCC)  Porto  Alegre  Assembly  Statement  on  Ecclesiol- 
ogy,  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church.”  The  statement  indicates  precisely  where 
we  are  today  on  the  ecumenical  scene  in  the  quest  for  the  unity  of  the  Church: 

...the  relationship  among  churches  is  dynamically  interactive.  Each  church 
is  called  to  mutual  giving  and  receiving  gifts  and  to  mutual  accountabil- 
ity. Each  church  must  become  aware  of  all  that  is  provisional  in  its  life 
and  have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  this  to  other  churches.  Even  today, 
when  Eucharistic  sharing  is  not  always  possible,  divided  churches  express 
mutual  accountability  and  aspects  of  catholicity  when  they  pray  for  one 
another,  share  resources,  assist  one  another  in  times  of  need,  make  deci- 
sions together,  work  together  for  justice,  reconciliation,  and  peace,  hold  one 
another  accountable  to  the  discipleship  inherent  in  baptism,  and  maintain 
dialogue  in  the  face  of  differences,  refusing  to  say  “I  have  no  need  of  you” 

(1  Cor  12:21).  Apart  from  one  another  we  are  impoverished.”3 

The  Christian  world’s  quest  for  unity  is  one  with  its  quest  for  the  Church. 
All  who  have  been  challenged  by  the  important  topic  of  ecclesiology,  which 
has  also  emerged  from  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  theological  dialogues  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  all  who  work  for  this  reality,  must  therefore  ask 
themselves  what  kind  of  unity  this  is  to  be — or,  in  other  words,  what  nature 
the  Church  has  so  that  it  might  correspond  to  God’s  will  and  plans  for  our 
salvation.  Of  course,  there  are  conflicting  assessments  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Church’s  unity,  the  role  of  the  Church,  and  its  ecclesiastical  and  eccle- 
siological  inner  structure  and  tradition. 

However,  there  are  some  common  features  that  are  particular  to  the 
theology  emanating  from  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church:  a 
common  historic  framework,  sometimes  a continuity  in  tradition,  an  overall 
influence  of  Greek-Roman  philosophy  (particularly  in  Europe),  sometimes  a 
similarity  in  worship,  and  a common  consciousness  in  preserving,  nurturing 
and  developing  the  theological  tradition  of  the  Church. 

Therefore,  debates  on  unity  become  the  focus  of  ecclesiological  discussions 
in  the  ecumenical  arena  today.  But  diversity  on  the  ecclesiological  foundations 
of  unity  today  remains  the  main  obstacle  for  doctrinal  agreement  between  the 
various  Churches. 

The  Church  is  one! 

Orthodox  affirm  that  the  Church  is  One , even  though  it  is  manifested  in  many 
places.  Orthodox  ecclesiology  operates  with  a plurality  in  unity  and  a unity  in 
plurality : There  is  no  “either/or”  between  the  one  and  the  many .4  No  attempt 
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is  made,  or  should  be  made,  to  subordinate  the  many  to  the  one , nor  the  one 
to  the  many  It  is  both  canonically  and  theologically  correct  to  speak  of  the 
Church  and  the  churches,  and  vice  versa. 

This  is  impossible  for  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiology  because  of  the  double 
papal  claim  for  universal  jurisdiction  and  infallibility.5  The  same  must  be  said 
of  the  Protestant  ecclesiologies,  which  connect  the  notion  of  the  Church  with 
denominationalism  and  distinguish  between  the  one  and  the  many  in  terms 
of  the  invisible  and  the  visible  Church.6  Also  for  the  Orthodox,  the  Church 
is  both  catholic  and  local,  invisible  and  visible,  the  one  and  many.  To  explain 
what  lies  behind  this  ecclesiological  unity  in  multiplicity,  one  needs  to  deal 
with  the  Orthodox  understanding  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Church. 

One  of  the  greatest  “ecumenical”  difficulties  facing  the  Orthodox  Church 
is  that  its  thought  forms  and  “terms  of  reference”  are  different  from  those 
of  the  West.  And  since  the  ecumenical  movement  was  primarily  shaped  by 
Western  theological  presuppositions  and  antecedents,  Orthodox  participants 
were,  from  the  very  beginning,  forced  to  express  their  positions  and  points  of 
view  within  a theological  framework  alien  to,  or  at  least  different  from,  the 
Orthodox  Tradition.7  The  Orthodox  East  has  been  challenged  neither  by  the 
politico-ecclesiological  controversies  typical  of  the  Western  Middle  Ages,  nor 
by  the  Reformation  or  the  second  Reformation. 

The  Church,  in  other  terms,  is  not  an  “essence”  or  “being”,  distinct 
as  such  from  God,  man  ( anthropos ),  and  the  world,  but  is  the  very  real- 
ity of  Christ  in  us  and  us  in  Christ,  a new  mode  of  God’s  presence  and 
action  in  His  creation,  of  creation’s  life  in  God.  The  Church  is  God’s  gift 
and  humankind’s  {anthropos)  response  and  appropriation  of  this  gift.  It  is 
union  and  unity,  knowledge,  communion  {koinonia)  and  transfiguration. 
And  apart  from  the  “content”,  the  “form”  has  no  meaning.  Orthodox  eccle- 
siology, rather  than  precise  definitions  or  forms,  conditions  and  modalities, 
is  an  attempt  to  present  an  eikon  of  the  Church  as  life  in  Christ — an  eikon 
which,  in  order  to  be  adequate  and  true,  must  draw  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Church  and  not  only  on  the  institutional  one.  The  Church  is  not  only  a 
human  institution  or  organism,  but  it  is  also  a divine  mystery,  and  it  is  this 
mystery  that  gives  meaning  and  life  to  the  institution  and  therefore  is  the 
object  of  ecclesiology. 


The  Church  as  new  creation:  the  cosmic  and  the 
eschatological 

Orthodox  ecclesiology  traditionally  sees  the  beginning  of  the  Church  in  Para- 
dise, and  its  life  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  Metropolitan 
Philaret  of  Moscow  in  his  works  writes:  “the  history  of  the  Church  begins  with 
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the  history  of  the  world.  The  very  creation  of  the  world  can  be  seen  as  prepara- 
tion for  the  creation  of  the  Church  because  the  end  for  which  the  kingdom 
of  nature  was  established  is  in  the  Kingdom  of  Grace”.  Such  an  attempt  must 
probably  begin  with  the  Church  to  be  considered  or  referred  as  new  creation. 
Thus,  the  basic  dimensions  of  Orthodox  ecclesiology,  according  to  Fr  Alexan- 
der Schmemann,  are  cosmic  and  eschatological .8 

On  the  one  hand,  in  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  new  Adam, 
creation  not  only  finds  redemption  and  reconciliation  with  God,  but  also  ful- 
filment in  the  Kingdom.  Christ  is  the  Word,  the  Logos,  the  Life  of  all  life, 
and  this  life,  which  was  lost  because  of  sin,  is  restored  and  communicated 
in  Christ,  in  His  incarnation,  death,  resurrection,  and  glorification,  to  man 
(anthropos)  and  through  him  to  the  whole  creation.9  The  event  of  Pentecost, 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  giver  of  life,  is  not  a mere  establishment  of 
an  institution  endowed  with  specific  powers  and  authority.  It  is  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  age,  the  beginning  of  eternal  life,  the  revelation  of  the  King- 
dom which  is  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Spirit . 

Thus  the  Church  is  the  continuing  presence  of  Pentecost  as  the  power  of 
sanctification  and  transfiguration  of  all  life,  as  grace  which  is  knowledge  of 
God,  communion  with  Him  and,  in  Him,  with  all  that  exists.  The  Church 
is  the  new  creation  as  renewed  by  Christ  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  a life  in  communion/koinonia 10  in  its  full  reality  and  richness  of  the  expres- 
sion, a participation  in  Trinitarian  communion  which  constitutes  that  unity 
of  the  Body  of  the  incarnate  Logos  by  the  empowering  force  and  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.11  In  this  sense  it  could  be  said  that  the  “Trinity  is  our  social 
programme”.12 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  which  Christ  inaugurates  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  fulfils  is  not  of  this  world.  “This  world”,  by  rejecting  and  con- 
demning Christ,  has  condemned  itself;  no  one  therefore  can  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  without,  in  a real  sense,  dying  to  the  world,  that  is,  rejecting  it  in  its 
self-sufficiency;  without  putting  all  faith,  hope,  and  love  in  the  “age  to  come”, 
in  the  “day  without  evening”  dawning  at  the  end  of  time.  “You  have  died,  and 
your  life  is  hidden  with  Christ  in  God”  (Col.  3:3).  This  means  that  although 
the  Church  abides  in  the  world,  its  real  life  is  a constant  expectation  and  antici- 
pation of  the  world  to  come,  a preparation  for  it,  a passage  into  reality  which 
in  this  world  can  be  experienced  only  as  future,  as  promise  and  token  of  things 
yet  to  come.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (that  is,  joy,  peace,  holiness,  vision,  knowl- 
edge) are  real,  but  their  reality  is  that  of  the  joy  which  a traveller  experiences 
when,  at  the  end  of  a long  journey,  he  finally  sees  the  beautiful  city  where  he 
is  going — which,  however,  he  has  yet  to  enter.  The  Church  now  reveals,  and 
truly  bestows,  the  Kingdom  which  is  to  come,  and  creation  becomes  new  when 
it  dies  to  itself  as  “this  world”  and  becomes  thirst  and  hunger  for  the  consum- 
mation for  all  things  in  God. 
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Therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  mystery  of  the  Church  as  new  creation  in  its 
two  dimensions  — the  cosmic  and  eschatological — reveals  to  us  the  meaning 
and  structure  of  the  Church  as  human  and  divine  institution.  The  nature  of 
the  institution  can  be  called  sacramental.  This  means  not  only  a given  or  static 
inter-dependence  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  nature  and  grace,  the 
material  and  the  spiritual;  but  also,  and  primarily,  the  dynamic  essence  of  the 
Church  as  passage  from  the  old  into  the  new,  from  this  world  into  the  world  to 
come,  from  the  kingdom  of  nature  into  the  Kingdom  of  Grace. 

Thus  the  Church,  as  visible  human-divine  society  and  organism,  belongs 
to  this  world;  it  is  truly  a part  of  it.  The  Church  must  belong  to  it  because  it 
is  “instituted”  to  represent  and  to  stand  for  the  world,  to  assume  the  whole 
creation.  It  belongs  thus  to  the  very  “institution”  of  the  Church  to  be  a people, 
a community,  a family,  an  organisation,  a nation,  a hierarchy;  to  assume,  in 
other  words,  all  the  natural  forms  of  human  existence  in  the  world,  in  time 
and  space.  However,  it  is  an  organic  continuity  with  the  whole  of  human  life, 
with  the  totality  of  human  history.  It  is  the  pars  pro  toto  of  the  whole  creation. 
Yet  it  is  all  this  in  order  to  reveal  and  manifest  the  true  meaning  of  creation 
as  fulfilment  in  Christ,  to  announce  to  the  world  its  end  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  Kingdom. 

This  institution  is  thus — as  Patriarch  Athenagoras  used  to  say — the  sac- 
rament of  the  Kingdom13,  the  means  by  which  the  Church  always  becomes 
what  it  is,  always  fulfils  itself  as  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic 
Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ  and  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  new 
life  of  the  new  creation. 

The  basic  act  of  this  fulfilment,  and  therefore  the  true  form  of  the  Church, 
is  the  Divine  Eucharist:  the  sacrament  in  which  the  Church  performs  the  pas- 
sage, the  passover , from  this  world  into  the  Kingdom,  where  it  offers  in  Christ 
the  whole  creation  to  God,  seeing  it  as  “heaven  and  earth  full  of  His  glory”,  and 
partakes  of  Christ’s  immortal  life  at  His  table  in  His  Kingdom. 

The  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church:  its 
Trinitarian  and  sacramental  nature 

This  sacramental  nature  of  the  Church  reveals  the  real  meaning  of  the  uni- 
versally accepted  notae  by  which  the  Church  confesses  itself  to  be  One,  Holy, 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic.  Each  of  these  attributes  applies  to  both  the  institution 
and  its  fulfilment,  the  form  and  the  content,  the  promise  and  its  realisation. 
The  Church  is  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  and  it  must  constantly  ful- 
fil itself  as  oneness,  holiness,  catholicity,  and  apostolicity.  Its  visible  oneness  is 
to  be  realised  as  the  very  content  of  the  new  life  and  as  the  unity  of  all  in  and 
with  God.  The  objective  holiness  of  its  life  is  to  be  fulfilled  and  realised  in  the 
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personal  holiness  of  its  members.  The  catholicity  is  to  grow  into  the  wholeness 
of  the  faith  and  life  of  each  community,  of  each  Christian,  and  of  the  whole 
Church.  Its  apostolicity,  its  identity  in  time  and  space  with  the  pleroma  (the 
whole)  of  the  Church,  were  manifested  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  are  to  be 
preserved  whole  and  undistorted  by  every  generation,  always  and  everywhere. 

In  this  world  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church  manifests 
itself  as  a plurality  of  churches,  each  one  of  which  is  both  a part  and  a whole.  It 
is  a part  because  only  in  unity  with  all  churches  and  in  obedience  to  the  uni- 
versal truth  can  it  be  the  Church;  yet  it  is  also  a whole  because  in  each  church, 
by  virtue  of  its  unity  with  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church,  the 
whole  Christ  is  present,  the  fullness  of  grace  is  given,  the  catholicity  of  new 
life  is  revealed.  The  visible  unity  of  all  churches  as  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic, 
and  Apostolic  Church  is  expressed  and  preserved  in  the  unity  of  faith,  the 
unity  of  sacramental  structure,  and  the  unity  of  life.14  The  unity  of  faith  has 
its  norm  and  content  in  the  Tradition.  The  unity  of  sacramental  structure  is 
preserved  through  the  apostolic  succession,  which  is  the  visible  and  objective 
continuity  of  the  Church’s  life  and  order  in  time  and  space.  The  unity  of  life 
manifests  itself  in  the  active  concern  of  all  churches  for  each  other  and  of  all 
them  together  for  the  Church’s  mission  in  the  world. 

The  nature  of  the  Church  is  also  to  be  understood  primarily  as  the  Church 
of  the  Triune  God.  The  Holy  Trinity  is  the  ultimate  basis  and  source  of  the 
Church’s  existence  and,  as  such,  the  Church  is  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  This  being  in  the  image  of  the  blessed  Trinity  constitutes  the  mode  of 
the  Church’s  existence,  which,  in  fact,  reveals  its  nature.  Being  in  God,  the 
Church  reflects  on  earth  God’s  unity  in  Trinity.  What  is  natural  to  God  is 
given  to  the  Church  by  grace.15 

Thus  the  Trinity  is  the  starting  point  for  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
Church,  and  especially  for  its  unity  in  multiplicity,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  shares 
one  life  and  one  being.  The  three  distinct  and  unique  Persons  are  one  in  life 
and  in  nature.  Similarly,  the  Church  exhibits  a parallel  multiplicity  of  persons 
in  unity  of  life  and  being.  The  difference  between  God  and  the  Church  is  that, 
in  the  former,  multiplicity  in  unity  is  the  truth,  whereas  in  the  latter,  this  is 
only  a participation  in  the  truth:  in  the  language  of  the  Church  Fathers,  the 
former  is  ousia,  while  the  latter  is  metousia.  The  unity  of  the  three  Divine  Per- 
sons in  life  and  being  is,  therefore,  the  prototype  of  the  unity  of  the  Church’s 
persons  in  life  and  in  being.  As  Christ  Himself  says  in  His  prayer  for  the 
Church  : “As  you,  Father,  are  in  me  and  I am  in  you,  may  they  also  be  in  us,  so 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  you  have  sent  me.”  (John  17:22-23)  The  mark 
of  unity  is  collegiality  and  love,  and  not  subordination.  Orthodox  Triadology, 
based  on  the  grace  of  the  Trinity,  supplies  the  basic  ontological  categories  for 
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Orthodox  ecclesiology.  Therefore,  the  Church  is  an  eikon  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
a participation  in  God’s  grace. 

Hence,  we  must  say  that  the  Church  is  the  Church  of  the  Triune  God  as 
the  Church  of  Christ.  The  link  between  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Christology, 
that  is,  between  theology  and  economy,  demands  a similar  link  in  ecclesiol- 
ogy.16 The  Church  is  in  the  image  of  the  Triune  God,  and  participates  in  the 
grace  of  the  Trinity  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  Christ  and  partakes  of  His  grace.  The 
unity  of  persons  in  life  and  being  cannot  be  achieved  apart  from  this  economy 
of  Christ,  and  we  here  encounter  what  the  New  Testament  calls  the  Body  of 
Christ. 

Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  His  Body.  It  is  from 
this  Christological  angle  that  we  can  better  understand  the  multiplicity  in 
unity  which  exists  in  the  Church.  This  angle  of  the  Body  of  Christ  is  normally 
connected  with  the  Divine  Eucharist,  because  it  is  in  the  Eucharist  that  the 
Body  is  revealed  and  realised.  In  the  Divine  Eucharist  we  encounter  the  whole 
Christ,  the  Head,  and  the  Body,  the  Church.  But  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated 
in  many  places  and  among  many  different  groups  of  people.  Does  this  mean, 
then,  that  there  are  many  bodies  of  Christ?  This  is  not  the  case  because  there 
is  one  Head,  and  one  Eucharistic  Body  into  which  all  people  in  their  differ- 
ent places  are  incorporated.  It  is  the  Lord  Himself  who  is  manifested  in  many 
places,  as  He  gives  His  one  Body  to  all,  so  that  in  partaking  of  it  they  may  all 
become  one  with  Him  and  with  one  another.  In  that  there  is  one  bread,  the 
many  are  one  Body,  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread.  The  many  places,  and 
the  many  groups  of  people,  where  the  Eucharistic  Body  of  Christ  is  revealed 
do  not  constitute  an  obstacle  to  its  unity.  Indeed,  to  partake  of  this  Body  in 
one  place  is  to  be  united  with  Him  who  is  not  bound  by  place  and,  therefore, 
is  mystically  (or  mysterially  or  sacramentally)  united  with  all.17 

Several  theologians  speak  of  Orthodox  ecclesiology  also  in  terms  of  two 
models:  the  pneumatological  (triadological)  and  the  Christological.  In  fact, 
there  are  not  two  models,  but  one.  The  Church  is  both  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  the  Church  of  Christ.  Yet,  the  entire  fullness  of  the  God- 
head dwells  in  the  body  of  the  incarnate  Son,  as  in  a temple.  This  is  clear  from 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  and  from  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
Fathers.  Christology  is  inseparable  from  the  Trinitarian  theology,  or  Triadol- 
ogy.  No  adequate  doctrine  of  the  Son  can  be  developed  without  the  Father.  At 
the  same  time,  the  gift  of  the  incarnate  Son  to  humanity,  as  well  as  His  incar- 
nate presence  and  our  incorporation  into  His  Body,  are  unthinkable  without 
the  Holy  Spirit. 
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It  is  also  true  that  theologians  have  made  different  attempts  to  interpret 
this  inter-penetration  of  the  Trinitarian  and  the  Christological  dimensions  of 
Orthodox  ecclesiology.  Some,  for  instance,  would  see  the  work  of  Christ  as 
referring  to  the  unity  of  nature,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  the  diversity 
of  persons,  whilst  both  Christ  and  the  Spirit  bring  the  whole  of  humanity, 
nature  and  persons  under  the  monarchy  of  the  Father.  Others,  however,  would 
point  to  the  biblical  pattern  of  the  revelation  of  the  Trinity  in  salvation  his- 
tory and  would  see  the  beginning  of  the  Church  in  the  Father.  They  would 
also  see  in  creation  the  establishment  or  revelation  of  the  Church  in  history, 
in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son,  and,  finally,  in  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the 
Church  in  the  economy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  reaches  its  end  in  the  final 
resurrection.18 


The  Ekklesia : gathering  and  participation  of  God’s  people 

Christians  gathered  together  do  not  constitute  a secular  congregation  or  koi- 
notes\  they  come  not  only  to  meet  each  other,  but  rather  to  meet  Christ  who  is 
sacramentally  present  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  is  the  very  reason  for  drawing 
individuals  together,  in  order  to  create  an  authentic  communion  of  saints. 
Orthodox  ecclesiology  differs  on  this  point  from  other  interpretations  defining 
the  motivations  for  fellowship.  Two  points  need  clarification. 

The  very  meaning  of  the  term  ekklesia  was  originally  the  calling  of  indi- 
viduals to  an  important  gathering.  In  this  connection  the  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  caller  and  his  authority,  as  well  as  upon  the  act  of  his  calling.  Who 
actually  calls,  and  for  what  purpose?  It  is  not  a person  who  once  appeared 
and  soon  disappeared,  or  an  anthropocentric  body  inviting  from  sentimental 
reasons.  This  body  has  a special  authority  and  power  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  it  from  above.  The  call  is  made  because  something  happened  in  history, 
an  event  which  turned  the  tide  of  history.  Humankind,  therefore,  is  invited 
to  turn  its  attention  towards  this  event — Christ  Resurrected — and  to  receive 
redemption  and  salvation. 

These  tidings  of  redemption  and  salvation  are  the  motives  for  calling  all 
people  throughout  the  ages,  and  in  all  corners  of  the  world.  If  the  apostles 
could  not  resist  spreading  this  invitation,  even  though  they  were  often  threat- 
ened by  death,  their  secret  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  knew,  from 
personal  experience,  the  height  and  the  depth  of  the  blessings  accompanying 
this  calling.20 

While  the  gathering  of  people  is  highly  important,  it  is  not  they  who 
determine  the  legitimacy,  the  validity  and  the  authority  of  such  a gathering. 
Of  course,  the  Church  must  be  seen  in  its  double  aspect:  both  sociological 
and  sacramental,  spiritual  and  temporal.  Human  presence  is  necessary,  but  it 
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is  not  the  element  which  gives  weight  to,  and  determines  the  authenticity  of, 
the  Church. 

It  is  not  just  the  assembled  people  who  constitute  the  Church,  but  the 
people  together  with  the  sacramental  presence  of  Christ.  It  is  Christ  with  his 
people  who  creates  the  Church — head  and  body — the  first-born  Son  and  the 
after-born  brethren.  20 

Israel  was  treated  in  all  kinds  of  ways  by  God  so  that  she  might  become  the 
true  people,  the  chosen  of  God,  the  laos  tou  Theou.  But  on  the  contrary  Israel 
made  every  possible  effort  to  become  one  nation  among  the  other  nations. 
Similar  new  directives  had  to  be  given  again  and  again  to  remind  the  new 
Israel  of  its  vocation.  All  the  pronouncements  of  Christ  concerning  his  King- 
dom must  be  understood  in  this  context.  The  Church  of  Christ  gives  us  the 
means  of  truly  presenting  Christ’s  memory.  The  Church  becomes  the  histori- 
cal locus,  the  embodiment  of  God’s  saving  action  in  the  temporal  order.  The 
Church  knows  that  the  Word  (Logos)  becomes  flesh  in  its  own  existence.  The 
reconciliation  is  not  to  be  remembered  as  one  particular  event  and  moment  in 
the  past.  Redemption  is  a continual  process;  the  divine  work  of  redemption 
takes  place  in  and  through  the  Church. 

All  the  great  events  of  Christ’s  sufferings  and  triumphs  are  happening 
again  in  a mysterious  way,  through  the  sacramental  life  of  the  Church.  Cal- 
vary and  the  resurrection  are  the  Church’s  daily  experience.  This  is  why  in 
every  Orthodox  Liturgy  refers  to  these  events  not  only  as  belonging  to  the 
past,  but  as  taking  place  right  now,  before  us. 

The  Church,  in  its  visible  form,  does  not  exist  only  to  affirm  in  all  serious- 
ness that  an  event  took  place,  prior  to  anyone’s  experiencing  it.  It  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  redemptive  work;  for  this  purpose  it  was  given  to  the  apostles, 
empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  reality  of  Christ  must  not  be  isolated  in 
one  particular  moment  of  history  by  dissociating  him  from  the  Church.  In 
doing  this,  we  dichotomise  the  fundamental  affirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
mystical  body,  separating  the  head  from  the  rest  of  the  organism.  The  Church 
has  an  ontological  presence  on  Christological  grounds. 


“Called  to  be  the  one  Church”:  two  calls  in  one  invitation! 

The  Church,  as  it  is  described,  is  not  a static  and  monolithic  entity.  The  great 
theologian  Fr  Yves  Congar  used  to  write  that  “the  Church  no  longer  presents 
a monolithic  unity.”21  Thus,  the  Church  is  a living  organism,  one  where  its 
members  live  and  experience  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  Triune  God  in  a 
human  and  divine  way.  This  Trinitarian  hypostatic  union  affects  also  the  life 
of  the  Church  at  present  and  in  future,  in  accordance  with  God’s  plans  for  the 
salvation  of  all  humanity. 
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This  eschatological  process  towards  salvation  has  its  meaning  and  means 
for  God’s  plans  for  deification/sanctification,  and  for  the  communion  of  all 
human  beings.  Thus  the  Church  is  enriching  per  semper  its  dynamics  by  God’s 
grace  and  energy  ( energeia ),  which  is  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  His  Kingdom.  This  Kingdom  does  not  constitute  an  imaginary  or 
abstract  reality,  but  rather  a divine  one  which  belongs  to  God’s  eschatological, 
salvific  plans  for  the  realization  of  His  communion  with  his  creatures,  and  for 
the  integrity  of  His  creation  and  of  the  whole  world.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
eschatological  Kingdom  represents  also  the  realization  and  re-activation  of  the 
full  communion  of  human  beings  with  the  Creator  and  the  whole  humanity. 

This  Kingdom  is  not  only  an  earthly  reality,  but  a spiritual  one,  mys- 
terious and  mystical  at  the  same  time,  where  Christ  is  in  the  center  of  the 
divine  operational  process  of  our  salvation.  One  particular  theologian  whose 
work  has  gained  considerable  acclaim  is  Metropolitan  John  of  Pergamon 
(John  Zizioulas)  who,  influenced  by  the  Cappadocian  Fathers,  argues  that  the 
understanding  that  God  is  communion  is  critical  to  our  theology  and  spiritual- 
ity. The  being  of  God  is  a relational  being:  without  the  concept  of  communion, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  speak  of  the  being  of  God.  The  Holy  Trinity  is  a 
primordial  ontological  concept  and  not  a notion  which  is  added  to  the  divine 
substance  or,  rather,  which  follows  it.  The  substance  of  God,  God  has  no  onto- 
logical content,  no  true  being,  apart  from  communion.22 

This  understanding  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Divine  Persons,  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit,  not  as  independent  nor  even  inter-dependent,  identities  who  influence 
one  another  but  rather  as  personally  interior  to  one  another  as  a communion  of 
divine  persons , is  expressed  through  the  Greek  notion  of  perichoresis.  Within 
this  conception  of  the  Trinity  in  which,  in  eternity,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  share 
a dynamic  mutual  reciprocity,  inter-penetration  and  inter-animation,  relations 
between  the  divine  persons  are  not  seen  as  secondary  to  the  divine  ousia , but 
rather  are  constitutive  of  the  very  being  of  God.23  In  contrast  to  Western  think- 
ing as  Kant — shaped  by  Greek  philosophical  presuppositions — writes,24  in 
Eastern  thinking  the  hypostases,  that  is,  the  personhood  of  the  Father,  Son 
and  Spirit,  are  not  added-on  extras  that  flow  from  the  nature  of  God,  but 
rather  are  themselves  the  ontological  nature  of  God.25 

As  Colin  Gunton,  a British  United  Reformed  Church  theologian,  states: 
“...  the  persons  [of  the  Trinity]  do  not  simply  enter  into  relations  with  one 
another,  but  are  constituted  by  one  another  in  the  relations.”  For  Gunton, 
“God  is  not  God  apart  from  the  way  in  which  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  in  eter- 
nity give  to  and  receive  from  each  other  what  they  essentially  are.26  The  three 
do  not  merely  co-inhere  ( perichoresis ),  but  dynamically  constitute  one  anoth- 
er’s being.  From  this  foundational  premise  it  derives  that  God  is  a communion 
of  Divine  Persons. 27 
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The  Roman  Catholic  theologian  Karl  Rahner,  commenting  on  the  absence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  theological  writings,  stated  provocatively  that, 
“should  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  have  to  be  dropped  as  false,  the  major  part 
of  religious  literature  could  well  remain  virtually  unchanged”  But  for  Rahner, 
the  great  problem  facing  the  Western  Church  “stemmed  from  its  failure  to 
realize  the  existential  relevance”28  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

Because  this  “divine  call”  is  addressed  to  all  of  us,  it  is  not  only  merely  and 
simply  an  invitation — which  would  be  very  natural — but  also  an  affirmation 
that  this  invitation  refers  to  the  One  Church,  and  only  to  the  One  Church, 
of  Christ.  The  Church’s  Christocentric  call  comes  from  the  founder  and  the 
head  of  this  Church,  who  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  “Called”  could  also  be 
understood  as  a confirmation  that  in  confessing  the  One  Lord  we  become 
partakers  of  His  Church  and  constitute  His  Church,  as  a “second  calling”  of 
being  together,  both  humanly  and  spiritually,  in  his  communion. 

Thus  in  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”:  there  are  two  “callings  or  calls”  in 
one  invitation  par  excellence.  The  first  one  is  imperative  to  all  of  us,  affirming 
our  faith  and  belief  in  the  One  who  constitutes  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church.  The  second  call,  coming  from  the  Church  as  “ Ekklesia ” is 
an  authentic  prerogative  confirming  that  we  are  all  members  par  excellence  of 
this  One,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  that  we  confirm  our  belonging 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  Christ  himself  who  determines  these  marks  of 
the  Church  because  He  is  the  One,  He  is  also  Holy,  Catholic,  universal  and 
the  continuation  of  the  Apostolic  times. 

By  this  calling,  therefore,  we  participate  in  this  “divine  space”  of  God’s 
Kingdom,  and  the  faithful  confess,  believe,  and  affirm  the  oneness  of  the 
Church  in  both  its  universal  and  catholic  dimensions.  There  are  not  only  many 
to  One;  but  One  to  many  who  assembled  at  the  Eucharistic  table  to  be  part  of 
the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Body  and  Blood. 

In  this  light  the  American  Mennonite  theologian  John  H.  Yoder  writes, 
“the  world  of  the  twenty-first  century  will  not  be  able  to  back  away  from  hav- 
ing become  one  world.”29  Theology  is  the  conscience  of  the  Church  in  this 
one  world.  It  deals  with  the  “real  thing”  whatever  our  social  status,  race,  or 
gender  might  be.  It  is  a tool  for  learning  and  an  instrument  of  understanding, 
not  the  merit  badge  of  the  privileged  and  learned.  Theology  becomes  ideology 
when  the  mystery  of  its  reference  is  lost  or  our  hope  is  invested  in  that  which 
is  less  than  ultimately  real.  Two  tendencies  in  theology  have  been  to  orient 
theological  thinking  either  in  relation  to  a vertical  and  transcendent  or  hori- 
zontal and  immanent  dimension.  Particular  social  concerns  can  often  become 
flash  points  for  division,  as  happened  before  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  at  Nairobi,  in  1975,  and  is  happening  today.  Theological 
literacy  is,  in  the  first  place,  learning  to  give  a reason. 
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Looking  at  the  future  with  hope 

What  then  is  the  Church?  It  is  the  Church  of  the  Triune  God,  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  Church  of  the  Fathers,  the  Church  of  the  saints,  and  the  Church 
of  the  people  of  God.  It  is  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church.  It 
is  the  One  Church  in  which  all  are  called  to  be  present  and  to  be  a part  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  clearest  eikon  of  this  manifold  perspective  of  the  Church 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  seal  of  the  Eucharistic  bread.30  Here  we  have  the  Church  in 
focus  in  the  personal,  historical,  theological,  and  anthropological  dimensions. 
Here  we  have  unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  and  apostolicity.  Here  we  have  the 
celebration  of  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Church. 

In  concluding,  Orthodox  ecclesiology  is  holistic  and  does  not  tolerate  any 
arbitrary  division  between  the  one  and  the  many.  It  is  not  tied  to  external 
uniformity  or  to  pluriformity,  but  it  is  unity  in  multiplicity.  Unity  does  not 
demand  uniformity  but  honours  diversity;  it  respects  tradition  or  traditions 
while  encouraging  individuality.31 

The  one  Church  today  is  the  continuation  of  the  apostolic  community  of 
the  first  days.  If  the  churches  are  to  overcome  their  present  stage  of  division, 
the  original  communion  must  be  restored  among  them.  They  must  find  the 
common  roots  of  their  faith,  the  living  Tradition,  which  is  experienced  in  the 
sacramental  life  of  the  one  Church.  By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  com- 
munion must  be  realised  anew  in  each  period  and  time.  The  Church  exists 
under  the  call  to  proclaim  God’s  purpose  for  the  world,  and  to  live  it  out  in 
historical  contexts  and  situations. 

However,  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  announced  today  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church  will  be  achieved  only  if  we,  with  repentance,  humility 
and  discernment,  return  to  our  common  sources.32  The  Church  bears  witness 
to  the  truth  not  by  reminiscence  or  by  the  words  of  others,  but  from  its  own 
living,  unceasing  experience,  from  its  catholic  fullness.33  God’s  grace  and  pur- 
pose embrace  all  people.  The  Church  is  called  to  discern  by  faith  the  signs  of 
God’s  action  in  history,  in  men  and  women  of  other  faiths  and  commitments. 
Their  meaning  becomes  clear  only  as  they  are  understood  in  the  perspective 
of  Christ’s  coming.  The  Church  rejoices  in  these  signs  and  recognises  them 
as  a judgment  and  bearer  of  renewal  for  the  Church.  In  particular  it  needs  to 
explore,  in  its  search  for  unity,  both  what,  out  of  its  own  experience,  it  may 
contribute  to  the  overcoming  of  human  barriers  and  divisions,  and  also  those 
insights  which  others  may  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  church  itself. 

Is  visible  unity  a possibility  at  all  in  this  divided  world?  In  spite  of  this 
world’s  division,  God’s  promise  stands.  Christ  prayed  for  the  unity  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  his  prayer  that  the  search  for  unity  can  be 
pursued  with  the  confidence  and  expectation  that  the  aim  will  be  realised  in 
ever  new  ways  and  with  concrete  perspectives.  Let  us  recall  here  the  words  of 
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Charles  Brent,  the  Chairman  of  the  Preliminary  Meeting  in  view  of  the  Lau- 
sanne First  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order:  “...our  journey  is  a long 
one. . . controversy  loves  war  and  discussion  loves  peace. . . some  day  we  will  be 
one  flock  under  one  Shepherd.”34 

A few  years  ago  Faith  and  Order  celebrated  the  75  years  since  the  First 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Lausanne — today  82  years  have 
passed  since  that  significant  ecumenical  gathering.  It  was  a great  event  for  that 
time  after  the  First  World  War,  amidst  the  suffering  of  the  churches  around 
the  world  and  their  search  for  church  unity,  and  for  the  divided  Christendom. 
It  strongly  affirmed  : 

In  spite  of  our  doctrinal  differences,  we  are  united  in  a common  Christian 
faith,  which  is  proclaimed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  we  bear  wit- 
ness and  which  is  safeguarded  in  the  ecumenical  symbol  commonly  called, 
Nicean,  as  well  as  in  the  symbol  of  the  Apostles;  this  faith  is  continually 
confirmed  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  believe 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  leading  the  Church  into  all  truth,  may  permit  her, 
while  at  the  same  time  keeping  her  firmly  bound  to  the  witness  of  these 
symbols,  our  common  heritage  of  the  ancient  church,  to  express  the  truths 
of  revelation  under  other  forms,  such  as  might  be  called  for  from  time  to 
time  by  new  problems.35 

Ecumenical  memory  reminds  us  of  the  considerable  work  and  efforts 
made  by  thousands  of  people  who  believed  in  and  were  committed  to  that 
movement,  the  ecumenical  movement,  without  ever  realizing  that  it  would 
last  so  long. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  25  years  since  the  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” 
(BEM)  document  was  born  at  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Lima,  Peru 
(1982),  exploring  the  growing  agreement — and  remaining  differences — in 
fundamental  areas  of  the  churches’  faith  and  life.  BEM  remains  to  this  day 
the  most  widely  distributed  and  studied  ecumenical  convergence  document. 

In  2003,  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  made  a considerable  contribution;  its 
final  Report  was  adopted  by  the  WCC  Central  Committee  in  September  of 
the  same  year.  One  of  the  results  of  this  Report,  among  other  things,  was  the 
proposal  to  endorse  the  consensus  mode  as  the  method  of  decision  making  to 
be  used  by  the  WCC,  with  the  hope  and  the  conviction  that  this  process,  will 
in  its  spiritual  dimension,  be  improved  and  used  at  all  levels  of  meetings  and 
ecumenical  gatherings.  Next  year  it  will  be  a century  ago  that  1700 [f/d]  mis- 
sionary societies  met  in  1910  in  Edinburgh,  aware  that  evangelization  around 
the  world  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
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What  are  all  these  anniversaries  for?  What  are  the  profound  changes, 
developments  or  processes  during  the  past  hundred  years  of  ecumenical  strug- 
gles and  ecumenical  discussions?  There  is  still  hope,  hope  for  something  more 
positive  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Churches  still  remain  divided  even  as  they 
try  to  be  closer  to  each  other  and  to  organize  themselves  in  common  activities, 
actions,  and  ecumenical  projects  at  various  levels  of  their  witness  ( martyria ) 
and  service  ( diakonia ).  There  is  still  a space  in  the  ecumenical  landscape  so 
that  hope  can  create,  in  the  years  ahead,  the  necessary  situations  to  recall  the 
Lord’s  calling  for  church  unity.  In  the  past  it  was  noted  that  the  Churches  were 
looking  for  a unity  in  diversity,  a diverse  situation  where  various  church  tradi- 
tions and  confessional  denominations  will  continue  their  ecumenical  journey 
confessing  the  same  Apostolic  Faith,  but  at  the  same  time  also  exploring  the 
true  means  of  the  Tradition  of  the  Undivided  Church  as  revealed,  experienced 
and  witnessed  throughout  the  centuries. 

Looking  at  the  future,  Orthodox  hope  for  a situation  in  which,  in  their 
ecclesiological  space  and  insight  of  their  Church  boundaries,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  recognize  the  “others””  ecclesial  tradition,  and  together  to 
be  able  to  confess  the  truths  of  the  Faith  and  Tradition  in  a communion  of 
a “spacing  ecclesiology”.  Today  we  are  called  to  a new  ecumenical  “ecclesial 
space  of  togetherness”  in  view  of  celebrating  one  day  together  at  the  Lord’s 
Table,  partaking  His  Body  and  His  Blood.  This  diversity  brings  not  only  vari- 
ous church  traditions  together  but  also  their  cultures,  on  the  condition  that 
all  together  will  be  called  to  be  the  One  Church.  This  reality  is  a continuing 
struggle  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  is  a cross  on  a long  way  and  costly, 
a cross  with  obstacles  and  theological  differences,  because  unity  surpasses  not 
only  the  capacity  of  humans’  minds,  but  also  God’s  will.  It  is  a process  towards 
a new  transformation  and  transfiguration  of  humanity  as  a whole.36 


Plenary  Discussion 


In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  first  speaker  took  note  of  the  passage 
in  which  the  Metropolitan  stated  that  the  Church  does  not  require  a human 
presence,  and  asked  whether  there  may  be  situations  in  which  human  activ- 
ity might  damage  or  even  annihilate  the  authenticity  of  the  Church?  In  reply, 
Metropolitan  Gennadios  stressed  the  importance  of  permanent  repentance  as 
the  daily  spiritual  attitude  of  the  faithful. 
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The  next  speaker  reflected  that  the  paper  had  been  an  eloquent  and  robust 
account  of  orthodox  ecclesiology,  but  asked  whether  Metropolitan  Gennadios 
could  share  some  remarks,  from  his  long  ecumenical  experience,  on  what  he 
had  learned  or  received  from  other  traditions.  He  replied  that,  several  decades 
ago,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to  sit  together  with  members 
of  other  confessions  or  denominations.  Today  we  meet  as  a whole  family,  to 
take  decisions  together  in  a spirit  of  consensus.  While  not  underestimating 
the  extent  to  which  the  churches  still  need  to  learn  about  each  other,  he  felt 
that  the  theme  of  this  plenary  commission  marked  both  an  invitation  and  an 
affirmation  that  it  is  indeed  possible  to  work  toward  becoming  one  church. 

A third  speaker  commented  that,  while  all  of  the  day’s  papers  had  pre- 
sented a certain  element  of  hope,  she  felt  that  the  different  views  of  the  church 
were  so  divergent  as  to  cause  concern  about  the  realism  of  the  task  of  the  eccle- 
siology study.  She  also  asked  for  clarification  on  the  use  of  the  term  “brethren,” 
as  to  whether  it  was  intended  to  refer  to  men  only.  In  response  to  this  last 
point,  Metropolitan  Gennadios  remarked  that  he  intended  “brethren”  to  be  a 
gender-inclusive  term,  as  it  is  used  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  remarked  that,  although  there  is  still  much  to 
do  in  our  understanding  of  diversity  and  unity,  there  is  also  cause  for  real 
optimism.  As  an  example,  he  noted  that  it  is  now  possible  for  us  to  gather  and 
recite  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  as  a symbol  of  the  faith  we  share 
in  common.  In  the  process  of  learning  to  embrace  the  other  while  remaining 
true  to  our  common  heritage,  we  will  find  a common  image  and  platform  for 
Christian  unity. 


Panel  Discussion 


Questions  were  then  posed  to  the  five  speakers  on  the  ecclesiology  study 
in  a panel  conversation. 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  was  asked  to  expand  on  his  reference  to  an 
“ecclesial  space  of  togetherness”.  Is  this  a fresh  way  of  describing  the  current 
ecumenical  situation,  or  is  it  something  toward  which  we  hope  to  move  in  the 
future,  and  if  the  latter,  how  would  this  movement  be  envisioned?  He  replied 
that,  although  the  search  for  visible  unity  is  difficult,  he  remains  convinced 
that  it  is  possible,  provided  there  is  a seriousness  of  will  and  commitment.  His 
hope  is  that  we  can  join  in  a shared  journey  to  the  roots  of  our  faith,  and  from 
this  perspective  to  elaborate  the  various  criteria  and  parameters  of  our  unity. 
He  noted  that  there  is  a rich  body  of  theological  reflection  already  within  the 
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Faith  and  Order  movement,  still  to  be  fully  harvested  and  received  by  the 
churches. 

A commission  member  asked  Dr  Hietamaki  to  explain  further  why  it 
is  that  her  students  are  not  concerned  with  Christian  unity,  when  this  is  so 
clearly  a gospel  mandate.  In  response,  she  clarified  that  of  course  her  students 
ought  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  unity  is  the  responsibility  of  all  Christians. 
But  in  fact  she  makes  the  critical  observation  that,  in  their  generation  and  con- 
text, they  perceive  unity  to  be  coercive  rather  than  liberating.  They  experience 
the  appeal  to  unity  as  a denial  of  their  individuality  and  specificity,  and  the 
imposition  of  an  unwelcome  authority.  This  then  becomes  a challenge  to  our 
discussions  about  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek. 

A question  was  raised  about  the  relationship  between  authenticity  and  cre- 
ativity in  the  dialectic  of  Christianity  and  culture,  and  whether  the  panelists 
could  elaborate  on  the  integrity  of  Christianity  in  the  context  of  culture  and 
interreligious  dialogue.  A second  speaker  raised  the  example  of  the  Canadian 
churches  in  coming  to  terms  with  their  history  in  relation  to  the  First  Nations 
People,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  confession  of  sins  and  kenosis  as  a 
starting  place  for  interreligious  dialogue,  modeled  on  the  humility  of  Christ. 
Prof.  Masango  replied  that  his  Christianity  holds  together  the  Scottish  culture 
with  which  it  was  presented,  and  the  Zulu  culture  in  which  it  found  root.  Cul- 
ture shapes  who  Jesus  is  for  us,  and  Jesus  rebukes  the  evils  within  our  cultures. 
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MORAL  DISCERNMENT 
IN  THE  CHURCHES 


The  Study  on  “Moral 
Discernment  in  the  Churches”  at 
the  Plenary  Commission  in  Crete 

A Report 


Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller 


The  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  at  its  meeting  in  2006  in 
Faverges  (France)  decided  to  conduct  “a  study  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
churches  formulate  and  offer  teaching  and  guidance  with  respect  to  moral 
and  ethical  issues” 1 A year  later  the  focused  title  of  this  study  became  “Moral 
Discernment  in  the  Churches”  and  concrete  plans  were  further  developed. 
A consultation  held  in  New  York  in  March  2008  looked  into  material 
already  existing  on  the  issue  and  explored  the  possibilities  of  using  a case 
study  method  for  the  further  study  process.3  On  this  basis  the  Standing 
Commission  in  2008  designed  a study  that  “allowed  us  to  do  three  things: 
(1)  claim  the  common  ground  we  share;  (2)  help  us  to  understand  how  and 
why  we  often  come  to  different  conclusions;  (3)  search  together  for  ways  to 
prevent  our  principled  differences  from  becoming  church  dividing.”4 

The  decision  was  made  to  initiate  five  case  studies  focusing  on  five  con- 
crete examples  of  potentially  church-dividing  moral  issues.  Moreover,  they 
reflect  different  kinds  of  moral  disagreement:  economic,  scientific,  sexual, 
missionary,  and  racial.  First,  the  question  of  globalization  as  an  issue  of 
increasing  division  between  South  and  North  was  chosen  because  it  was 
so  potentially  divisive  at  the  Twenty-fourth  General  Council  of  the  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  meeting  in  Accra,  Ghana,  in  2004.  Second, 
the  issue  of  using  stem  cells  in  research  focusing  on  current  disagreements 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Germany  was  used  as  an  example 
of  conflicting  opinions  between  churches.  Third,  the  controversy  within 
the  Anglican  Communion  over  the  issue  of  homosexuality  was  used  as  an 
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example  of  a divisive  issue  within  a specific  church.  Fourth,  the  issue  of  pros- 
elytism  in  Russia  was  chosen  as  an  example  of  tensions  between  new  groups 
and  churches  with  local  and  more  traditional  churches,  issues  in  which  ethical 
aspects  are  involved.  And  fifth,  the  issue  of  Christian  participation  in,  and 
response  to,  apartheid  in  South  Africa  was  chosen  as  a significant  example  of 
a contemporary  moral  issue  that  caused  divisions  both  between  and  within 
churches. 

Four  case  studies5  were  finalized  in  a small  consultation  in  early  2009  in 
such  a way  that  they  had  the  same  structure.  This  included,  in  a first  part,  a 
narrative  with  a fictionalized  setting  of  an  encounter  in  which  the  different 
positions  on  the  respective  issue  were  represented  and  brought  into  a discus- 
sion. The  second  part  was  a commentary  in  which  the  problems  and  arguments 
appearing  in  the  narrative  were  commented  on,  explained,  and  discussed  in 
the  light  of  their  ecumenical  implications. 

The  intention  was  that  these  group  discussions  on  the  four  case  studies 
would  give  Plenary  Commission  members  the  opportunity  to  provide  the  ini- 
tial input  into  the  ongoing  study  process.6  It  was  made  clear  that  “the  point  of 
the  case  studies  is  not  to  argue  the  merits  of  either  side,  or  to  ‘solve’  the  issue, 
but  rather,  to  think  strategically  about  how  we  can  engage  in  meaningful  dia- 
logue and  debate  in  the  midst  of  theological  diversity  and  disagreement.”7 


The  Case  Studies  and  their  contents 

The  authors  of  the  case  studies  were:  Rev.  Dr.  Rebecca  Todd  Peters  (USA), 
Prof.  Dr.  Nikolaus  Knoepffler  (Germany),  Bishop  James  Tengatenga  (Malawi), 
Prof.  Dr.  Perry  Hamalis  (USA). 

Case  Study  1:  WARC  and  globalization 

This  case  study  dealt  with  the  tensions  and  debates  over  the  “Accra  Confes- 
sion”8 within  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  (WARC).  At  the  24th 
General  Council  meeting  of  WARC  the  differences  about  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty, and  how  to  address  them,  threatened  to  cause  a rift  between  churches  in 
the  global  North  and  in  the  global  South.  The  main  disagreement  was  about 
the  value  of  “neo-liberalism”  as  a model  for  the  world  economy.  The  issues  at 
stake  were  the  the  rules  and  conditions  for  the  interaction  of  states,  and  who  is 
allowed  to  participate  in  deciding — and  implementing — the  rules.  A WARC 
meeting  in  1995  had  already  stated  that  the  problem  of  “poverty  caused  by  an 
unjust  economic  world  order  has  gone  beyond  an  ethical  problem  and  become 
a theological  one.”9  The  whole  question  was  emphasized  as  a status  confessionis\ 
later  in  1997,  the  General  Council  of  WARC  committed  itself  to  a processus 
confessionis  in  this  regard. 
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The  main  difficulties  in  the  discussion  can  be  identified  as  different  under- 
standings of  “globalization”  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  fact  that 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  experience  the  impacts  of  neoliberal 
economic  globalization  very  differently. 

Case  study  2:  Stem  Cell  Research , The  discussion  between  the  Protestant 
churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany 
The  issue  of  changing  German  law  in  2008  to  allow  the  use  of  newer  stem  cell 
lines  in  research  caused  controversial  debates  especially  between  “mainline” 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  which  of  course  are  the  two  largest  church 
groups  in  Germany.  While  the  German  Protestants  were  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion, the  Catholic  hierarchy  clearly  opposed  the  new  law;  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  rejects  every  form  of  embryonic  stem  cell  research  on  the  basis  that 
it  depends  upon  the  use  of  human  embryos.  This  position  is  based  upon  the 
conviction  that  the  embryo  possesses  a fully  human  status  in  an  ontological 
sense  from  the  moment  of  the  egg’s  fertilization — -thus  it  deserves  the  full 
moral  respect  accorded  to  all  human  persons.  This  has  been  affirmed  in  the 
most  recent  Roman  Catholic  teaching  document,  Dignitas  Personae  (Nr.  32). 
Regarding  the  Protestant  ethical  evaluation  of  stem  cell  research,  neither  the 
ontological  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  embryo  is  widely  held,  nor  is 
there  a normative  claim  of  the  early  embryo  to  a “right  to  life”  understood 
according  to  natural  law  principles. 

Protestant  church  leaders  and  ethicists  hold  a variety  of  positions. 

Case  Study  3:  Homosexuality  in  the  Anglican  Communion 
The  consecration  in  2003  of  an  openly  gay  priest  as  a bishop  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  USA  brought  the  issue  of  homosexuality  to  a new  level  of  crisis 
within  the  Anglican  Communion,  because  a substantial  number  of  Anglican 
churches  had  urged  the  Episcopal  Church  not  to  do  so.  In  addition,  an  Angli- 
can diocese  in  Canada  had  recently  voted  to  allow  the  blessing  of  same-sex 
unions.  In  reaction  to  all  these  events  the  Primates  of  Rwanda,  the  South- 
ern Cone  [of  South  America]  and  South  East  Asia  consecrated  bishops  for  a 
break-away  faction  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  USA  called  the  Anglican 
Mission  in  America  (AMiA).  In  addition  many  other  bishops  made  incursions 
into  other  American  dioceses  to  provide  episcopal  leadership  for  dissenting 
parishes.  All  this  was  happening  after  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1998  had 
passed  a resolution  describing  homosexuality  as  incompatible  with  scripture 
and  upholding  the  traditional  understanding  of  marriage.  The  2008  Lambeth 
Conference  discussed  these  tensions  and  was  successful  in  not  letting  the  issue 
further  divide  the  Anglican  Communion. 
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Case  Study  4:  Proselytism  in  Russia 

Especially  after  the  fall  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  proselytism  increasingly  became  a 
concern  for  the  Orthodox  churches  in  Eastern  Europe.  Evangelical  Christian 
groups  and  churches  “discovered”  Russia  and  other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries as  fields  for  missionary  activities,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  took 
the  opportunity  to  strengthen  its  presence  in  this  region.  This  was  perceived 
by  the  local  Orthodox  churches  as  “sheep  stealing”  and  therefore  heavily 
criticized  as  “proselytism”.  In  this  way  proselytism  has  impacted  relationships 
between  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Eastern  Orthodox  alike,  some- 
times damaging  ecumenical  efforts  and  at  other  times  inciting  oppressive  and 
even  violent  responses.  The  main  problem  is  the  tension  between  two  different 
understandings  of  mission,  which  are  related  to  the  differences  between  an 
individual  and  a communal  understanding  of  faith.  The  ethical  aspect  of  the 
issue  is  linked  with  the  methods  and  instruments  of  evangelism,  as  well  as  the 
question  of  respect  for  the  other. 

As  noted  above,  all  four  case  studies  were  shaped  in  the  same  way:  a ficti- 
tious narrative  pointed  out  the  different  points  of  view  and  their  arguments, 
and  then  a commentary  explained  the  background,  gave  additional  informa- 
tion and  a personal  assessment  by  the  author. 

On  the  basis  of  the  case  studies,  the  Faith  and  Order  working  groups  at 
Crete  were  asked  to  study  the  different  ways  of  decision  making  and  discern- 
ment in  moral  questions  within  the  different  churches. 


The  group  work  at  Crete  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the 
Churches 

During  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  two  sessions  of  group  work  were 
dedicated  to  the  four  case  studies  described  above.  Each  of  the  twelve  groups 
dealt  with  one  of  the  four  case  studies,  i.e.  3 groups  were  looking  at  the  same 
case  study.  The  group  moderators  and  rapporteurs  received  training  before  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting,  so  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  intention  of  the 
study  and  the  function  of  the  case  studies  within  the  overall  study  process. 

All  the  groups  had  the  following  questions  as  guidelines  for  their 
discussions: 

• Can  you  identify  two  or  three  passages  from  the  narrative  that  highlight 
the  divisiveness  of  this  issue? 

• What  are  the  sources/influences  for  moral  reflection  on  which  these  dif- 
ferent positions  are  based?  And  how  are  these  sources  being  used? 

• What  do  they  hold  in  common  despite  their  differences? 
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• What  are  the  most  appealing  or  most  challenging  aspects  of  another 
communions  approach  on  this  issue? 

• How  has  your  understanding  of  moral  discernment  been  broadened  or 
enriched  by  this  process? 

• How  can  this  broadened  perspective  be  brought  to  our  ecumenical  con- 
versations and  relationships  in  ways  that  pursue  the  quest  for  visible 
unity? 

Each  group  was  asked  to  produce  a report  to  be  handed  in  to  the  Faith 
and  Order  Secretariat.  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  results  of  the  group 
work. 

All  groups  identified  Scripture  and  tradition  as  sources  and  authorities  for 
moral  discernment  in  all  the  cases.  It  became  clear,  though,  that  the  role  of 
Scripture  is  differently  understood,  and  that  scriptural  texts  are  interpreted  in 
different  ways  when  it  comes  to  moral  questions.  It  also  became  clear  that  “tra- 
dition” means  different  things:  in  some  churches  it  is  understood  as  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Gospel  throughout  history,  while  other  churches  use  the  term 
“tradition”  rather  exclusively,  in  relation  to  the  specific  confessional  traditions. 

As  additional  sources  and  authorities  for  moral  discernment  the  groups 
identified  the  use  of  scientific  findings;  for  example,  the  field  of  social  sciences 
in  the  case  of  the  question  of  globalization,  or  the  field  of  natural  sciences  in 
the  case  of  the  discussions  on  stem  cell  research  and  homosexuality.  But  it 
was  also  pointed  out  that  there  are  different  ways  of  dealing  with,  and  using, 
the  sciences.  Another  area  which  needs  to  be  looked  into  is  the  wider  field  of 
rights  and  law.  On  the  one  hand,  canon  law  is  an  authority  in  many  churches, 
and  the  relation  between  canon  law  and  natural  law  was  mentioned  in  several 
groups.  Also  the  question  of  human  rights  is  involved  in  all  the  four  cases: 
What  are  the  rights  of  people  in  poor  nations?  Has  an  embryo  a right  to  life?  Is 
homosexuality  a matter  of  human  rights?  Is  evangelization  misusing  the  right 
of  free  choice  in  respect  of  religion? 

The  question  of  the  role  of  personal  conscience  is  being  discussed  in  a 
controversial  way,  as  is  the  role  of  the  church  hierarchy  and  magisterium.  This 
means  there  are  also  different  procedural  patterns  of  moral  discernment  in  the 
different  churches. 

All  the  working  groups  noted  the  role  of  experience  as  an  important  factor 
in  moral  discernment.  This  different  experience  is  closely  related  to  the  differ- 
ent contexts  and  social  situations:  people  in  the  global  South  have  different 
experiences  than  people  in  the  global  North. 

There  are  additional  factors  which  influence  moral  discernment.  For 
instance,  the  working  groups  noted  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  other  churches 
and  their  contexts.  They  also  noted  the  roles  of  political  interest  and  the  fear  of 
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losing  something,  as  well  as  other  emotional  reactions  and  psychological  fac- 
tors. Context,  culture  and  personal  experience  play  a decisive  role. 

As  an  important  theological  factor  the  groups  mentioned  the  different 
understanding  of  sin,  but  also  the  understanding  of  Church,  the  understand- 
ing of  mission  (especially  in  relation  to  proselytism)  and  different  views  of 
soteriology.  Most  of  these  factors  are  complex  issues  in  and  of  themselves, 
requiring  a more  thorough  analysis  and  discussion  than  was  possible  in  Crete. 

Lastly,  the  working  groups  identified  some  specific  issues  related  to  moral 
discernment  which  would  also  need  to  be  addressed  in  a future  study  text.  It 
was  observed  that  terminology  needs  to  be  clarified,  especially  the  difference 
between  “moral”  and  “ethical”.  A number  of  theological  issues  for  further  dis- 
cussion were  identified,  such  as  the  search  for  convergence  in  the  understanding 
of  sin,  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  different  experiences  of  the  churches, 
and  the  function  of  human  reason  (the  question  of  faith  and  reason).  The  ques- 
tion of  freedom  is  a crucial  issue  in  the  context  of  moral  discernment.  Different 
theological  starting  points  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  two  kingdoms  on  the  one 
hand,  and  natural  law  on  the  other,  need  to  be  clarified.  Also,  tensions  between 
official  church  teaching,  and  the  personal  attitudes  of  some  church  members, 
need  to  be  distinguished.  The  relationships  between  church  and  state,  as  well  as 
between  church  and  society,  are  also  related  to  moral  discernment. 

The  following  considerations  can  be  drawn  from  the  group  reports: 

Ecumenical  discussion  on  moral  issues  requires  mutual  respect  and  con- 
tinuing willingness  to  learn  together  in  humbleness  before  God.  Openness 
and  honesty  are  required  as  well  as  accurate  awareness  from  those  on  different 
sides  of  a moral  question  about  opposing  positions,  including  what  they  fear 
to  lose.  Churches  and  church  leaders  need  to  be  aware  of  their  own  power 
and  how  far  they  are  part  of  a certain  social  and  political  system,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  neoliberal  market. 

Ecumenical  discussion  on  moral  issues  places  an  absolute  priority  on  the 
human  person,  so  that  the  protection  of  human  dignity  and  the  unique  value 
of  each  person  are  the  criteria  for  any  decision  on  moral  issues.  This  means  that 
the  perspective  of  those  who  are  affected  by  any  decision  or  action  on  moral 
issues — for  example,  the  oppressed  and  vulnerable — needs  to  be  taken  into 
account  so  that  all  voices  are  heard,  within  an  eschatological  perspective. 

It  needs  to  be  clarified  whether  or  not  different  positions  on  a given  issue 
are  possible:  for  instance,  are  diverse  solutions  possible  in  different  local  or 
regional  contexts,  or  is  universal  consensus  necessary  in  moral  issues? 

The  various  ways  of  decision-making  need  to  be  explored,  such  as  con- 
ciliar processes  and  the  role  of  the  sensus  fidelium.  Questions  around  mutual 
accountability  in  the  ecumenical  community  lead  to  mutual  consultation  with 
other  churches,  as  part  of  moral  discernment  before  churches  take  decisions. 
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Conclusion 

The  four  case  studies  clearly  showed  that  the  disagreement  between  the 
churches  is  not  so  much  about  moral  principles.  Rather,  it  lies  in  different 
judgments  on  specific  issues.  In  the  case  of  the  stem  cell  research,  for  instance, 
the  differences  are  about  when  in  the  process  of  human  reproduction  we  are 
dealing  with  a personal  human  life.  In  the  discussions  about  homosexual- 
ity the  disagreement  is  about  whether  sexual  orientation  is  determined  before 
birth  or  not,  and  whether  homosexual  activity  is  sinful  or  not.  In  the  case  of 
proselytism  the  disagreement  is  about  what  faith  is,  and  what  constitutes  a 
church.  In  the  case  of  globalization  the  disagreement  is  about  which  is  the  best 
way  of  overcoming  poverty. 

Therefore  it  seems  important  for  a further  study  on  moral  discernment  to 
discover  the  driving  forces  behind  these  disagreements.  One  of  the  main  ques- 
tions seems  to  be,  in  what  way  modern  scientific  knowledge  should  be  used 
and  can  be  trusted.  This  means,  finally,  that  the  relationship  between  faith  and 
human  reason  needs  to  be  explored. 


PART  IV 


SOURCES  OF 
AUTHORITY 


Tradition  and  Traditions: 

The  Teachers  and  Witnesses 
of  the  Early  Church 

A Common  Source  of  Authority,  Variously 
Received? 


Rev.  Dr  Susan  Durber 


Introduction  and  report  from  a Co-Moderator 

It  is  a significant  pattern  of  Christian  experience  that  we  bear  testimony 
to  one  another  and  that  we  listen  to  witnesses.  We  know  that  we  take  the 
bravest  steps  when  we  listen  to  accounts  of  deep  experience,  even  when  it 
is  hard  to  testify  to  that  experience  in  the  words  we  already  have.  From 
the  earliest  witnesses  to  the  present  day,  we  in  the  Church  take  testimony 
seriously.  And  so  I come  as  a witness,  to  testify  to  the  experiences  that  I 
and  others  have  shared  as  we  have  engaged  with  this  project.  This  has  not 
been,  if  anything  ever  is,  only  a purely  academic  exercise,  but  has  engaged 
us  deeply  and  spiritually,  and  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  kind  of  ecumenism 
for  which  many  of  us  have  longed.  It  can  be  irritating  when  someone  tells 
you  of  their  own  delight  in  something  you  have  not  shared  (like  holiday 
photographs  or  travellers’  tales).  But  I would  ask  you  to  come  with  me  as  I 
tell  you  something  of  our  journey  on  this  project,  and  in  particular,  of  my 
own  experience  as  co-moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  study  project  on 
Tradition  and  traditions. 

It  should  be  said  that  those  involved  in  the  project,  and  in  the  Cam- 
bridge consultation  in  particular,  came  from  very  different  experiences 
and  perspectives  to  engage  in  this  task  together.  Some  came  ready  to  share 
knowledge  and  experience  of  writers  and  texts  that  mean  much  to  them  and 
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which  have  shaped  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  lives  and,  more  significantly, 
the  Christian  tradition  which  they  are  delighted  to  inhabit.  Some  came  with 
much  less  expertise,  feeling  embarrassed  by  a comparative  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience. Some  came  with  a range  of  questions,  suspicions,  and  even  fears,  not 
sure  where  such  a discussion  would  take  them,  and  aware  of  how  difficult  it 
might  be  to  express  such  things  with  sufficient  clarity  and  integrity  or  that  they 
would  be  heard.  There  were  a number  of  ways  in  which  everyone  participating 
expected  that  this  was  not  going  to  be  an  easy  or  comfortable  conversation. 
But,  for  many,  it  has  proved  to  be  a profoundly  significant  encounter  and  one 
which  has  changed  us.  The  discussions  often  reached  the  deep  places  where 
Christian  fellowship  begins  to  mean  something  significant  and  where  a sense 
of  unity  between  us  was  being  built.  The  quality  of  listening,  of  reflection  and 
mutual  honouring  was  high  and,  I and  others  too  will  testify,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  truthful  and  hope-filled  ecumenical  experiences  we 
have  had.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were  no  difficult  moments  or  intractable 
discussions,  that  we  did  not  struggle  with  unfamiliar  ways  of  understanding  or 
talking,  but  it  is  to  say  that  something  important  happened  as  we  met. 

At  the  heart  of  our  discussions  was  the  question  of  authority.  We  were  not 
concerned  only  to  share  with  one  another  our  levels  of  interest  in  the  teach- 
ers and  witnesses  of  the  early  church,  to  engage  in  an  intellectual  exchange  of 
ideas  about  them  or  even  to  reveal  to  one  another  their  spiritual  significance 
for  us.  Though  these  things  happened,  the  testing  ground  of  our  discussions 
was  around  questions  of  authority.  In  what  ways  do  they  speak  to  us  with 
authoritative  voices?  And,  how  does  their  authority  compare  with  or  relate  to 
other  significant  forms  of  authority  upon  which  we  draw  as  we  seek  to  speak 
of  the  Gospel?  We  did  not  take  it  for  granted  that  we  knew  even  what  author- 
ity meant  and  we  spent  time  in  careful  discussion  and  reflection.  We  all  had  a 
strong  sense  of  unity  in  describing  true  authority  as  being  something  rooted  in 
authenticity  and  integrity,  rather  than  in  anything  like  naked  political  power. 
True  authority  does  not  need  to  force  itself,  but  is  revealed  from  within.  We 
shared  together  our  convictions  that  the  teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  early 
church  have  authority  for  us  because  of  their  very  ‘earliness’,  as  being  among 
the  first  generations  of  Christians,  and  the  first  of  those  who  began  both  to 
gather  and  to  interpret  the  Scriptures.  But  they  also  have  authority  deriving 
from  lives  lived  with  integrity  and  holiness,  often  suffering  or  even  dying  for 
their  faith.  Though  we  did  not  want  to  romanticise  the  earliest  teachers  and 
witnesses  or  to  erase  their  reality  as  human  beings  in  particular  contexts,  we 
became  aware  that  they  often  witnessed  in  times  and  circumstances  we  can 
barely  imagine,  that  they  were  the  pastors  and  practical  theologians  of  their 
times,  and  that  their  witness  was  often  made  in  blood  and  tears  as  well  as  in 
the  joy  of  the  Gospel. 
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We  also  spent  time  reflecting  on  what  it  means  to  talk  of  a living  Tradi- 
tion, and  for  many  there  was  a renewed  understanding  of  the  dynamic  move- 
ment of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  makes  what  some  see  simply  as  “the  past”  into 
something  part  of  a living  process,  as  God  works  in  both  past,  present  and 
future  to  bring  fulfilment  and  hope.  We  acknowledged  that  truth  does  not  lie 
in  seeing  the  past  as  lost  to  us  or  irrelevant,  and  neither  does  it  lie  in  seeing 
the  present  as,  by  comparison,  empty  of  God’s  living  presence.  We  learned  to 
speak  of  time  and  tradition  in  new  ways,  enriched  by  the  Gospel  language  of 
remembrance  and  hope.  And  we  shared  together  a sense  of  the  living  reality 
of  the  communion  of  saints,  in  which  we  are  in  a real  and  lived  unity  with 
the  earliest  witnesses,  who  have  particular  importance  for  us  as  our  common 
parents  in  the  faith. 

Let  me  be  honest  with  you.  I come  from  an  experience  of  life  in  the 
Church  in  which  the  early  witnesses  and  teachers  of  the  Church  have  not 
often,  until  now,  been  a living  force  in  my  faith.  And  I would  not  be  alone 
in  that  within  my  church,  my  tradition  or  in  my  cultural  context.  I live  in  a 
church  and  more  so  a culture  which  is  not  at  ease  always  with  looking  at  “the 
past”,  and  for  which  such  pursuits  often  signal  a presumption  of  conservatism 
and  even  obscurantism.  The  past  is  often  seen  either  as  a “foreign  country”,  a 
strange  alien  place  which  we  need  not  visit,  or  perhaps  alternatively  as  heritage 
of  a rather  sentimental  kind  for  our  entertainment.  I am  also  among  those  who 
take  very  seriously  the  insights  of  Feminism,  for  whom  a group  often  referred 
to  as  “the  Fathers”  does  not  readily  commend  itself.  I have  colleagues  and 
friends  who  cannot  see  why  it  would  be  relevant  or  helpful  to  read  “the  fathers” 
and  that  their  witness  should  be  muted  as  we  shape  a church  for  mission  in 
today’s  world.  I know  of  those  who  are  not  indifferent  to  the  patristic  writers 
but  rather  concerned  first  of  all  to  challenge  their  witness  or  their  significance 
for  us.  Some  in  our  churches  today  would  say  that  it  was  “the  fathers”  who 
made  the  faith  unnecessarily  complicated,  who  changed  the  simple  message  of 
Jesus  into  the  complexities  of  philosophical  theology.  Some  have  also  under- 
stood “the  fathers”  as  those  who,  perhaps  in  contrast  with  Jesus  himself,  have 
made  a Church  in  which  women  have  no  or  little  voice  and  in  which  power  is 
resolutely  given  to  men.  They  find,  for  example,  the  pieces  in  John  Chrysostom 
where  he  interprets  Genesis  1 in  the  light  of  1 Corinthians  1 1 to  say  that  only 
men  are  made  in  the  image  of  God.  They  paint  a picture  of  the  early  church 
in  which  the  original  and  radically  transforming  Gospel  of  Jesus  was  changed 
and  in  which  the  powerful  forces  of  patriarchy  quickly  reasserted  themselves. 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  with  which  I came  to  the  conference  myself 
and  some  of  the  concerns  that  I carried  with  me,  sometimes  hardly  daring  to 
name.  And  they  are  real  and  important  concerns. 
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But  I came  away  from  the  consultation  deeply  persuaded  that  the  teachers 
and  witnesses  of  the  early  Church  are  and  should  be  honoured  as  our  common 
parents.  I continue  to  recognise  that  all  times  in  human  history  are  strange  to 
us  (even  our  own  if  we  are  honest)  and  certainly  that  no  times  are  pure.  I do 
not  believe  there  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  within  human  history,  a golden  age 
in  which  all  who  speak  will  do  so  from  pure  motives  and  in  uncompromised 
truth.  This  applies  as  much  to  contemporary  feminist  discourses  as  to  the  ear- 
liest discourses  of  the  early  Church;  it  is  part  of  being  human.  I have  learned 
to  celebrate  the  miracle  that  holy  gifts  from  God  can  be  mediated  through 
human  beings  and  their  words,  in  all  our  rootedness  and  complexity.  There  is 
a proper  place  for  all  the  critiques  and  suspicions  to  which  we  have  learned  to 
listen,  but  there  is  also  a place  for  a hermeneutic  of  trust.  And  I have  learned 
that  the  treasures  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  indeed  come  to  us  carried  in  earthen 
or  even  cracked  vessels.  I learn  this  from  the  Bible  of  course,  and  it  is  also 
true  of  the  teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  early  Church,  and  of  the  slightly  later 
Church,  and  of  the  Church  that  is  yet  to  be. 

I came  to  see  during  the  consultation  in  which  we  shared  that  learning 
what  was  called  “patristics”  in  a cool,  beautiful  and  civilised  room  at  Oxford 
University  seriously  misled  me.  I imagined  each  of  the  authors  I read  in  a 
book-lined  study  looking  out  over  a garden  with  lemon  trees  and  warm  sun, 
writing  beautiful  elegant  words  by  day  and  then  perhaps  enjoying  wine  at 
night,  dressed  in  clean  togas  and  with  full  stomachs.  I may  have  learned  some- 
thing about  desert  monks  and  pictured  them  in  quiet  caves,  troubled  by  little 
more  than  dreams.  I knew  about  the  work  of  the  Councils,  but  imagined  the 
delegates  sitting  neatly  and  politely  as  though  at  an  academic  conference.  Of 
course  I should  have  realised  that  this  was  a completely  false  picture  of  the 
early  Church.  I learned  about  persecution  and  suffering,  about  martyrdom 
and  politics,  but  in  another  class  on  another  day. 

Now  I see  how  important  it  is  to  connect  these  things.  And  I see  that 
what  gives  much  of  the  writing  and  witness  of  the  early  Church  so  much 
authority  (even  those  on  opposite  sides  of  an  argument)  is  that  these  were 
people  able  to  give  themselves  to  Christ  even  unto  death,  and  who  gave  up 
their  own  spirits,  following  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  handing  on  the  tradition 
which  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  own  lives.  As  Felicitas  suffered  with 
Perpetua,  she  declared  her  belief  and  faith  that  Christ  would  suffer  for  her  as 
she  for  him.  The  time  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  is  a time  of  suffering,  strug- 
gling and  martyrdom  perhaps  as  much  as  it  is  a time  for  formulating  doctrine 
and  it  is  in  this  powerful  witness  to  faith  that  part  of  the  authority  of  this 
period  lies.  Many  of  the  early  witnesses  were  wrestling  with  the  faith  while 
they  were  hidden  in  mines  or  caves,  not  at  all  in  book-lined  studies.  And 
they  proclaimed  their  faith  in  the  arena  as  much  as  in  the  pulpit.  They  were 
indeed  those  who  were  following  Christ,  often  to  death  and  the  way  of  the 
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cross.  Many  of  them  were  renegotiating  what  it  means  to  be  human  before 
God,  to  live  and  even  to  die.  They  often  faced  ridicule,  conflict  and  death  for 
this  new  and  life-giving  faith. 

If  I may  speak  very  personally  and  as  co-moderator,  it  would  be  true  to  say 
that  involvement  in  this  project  has  led  me  into  a larger  space,  one  that  perhaps 
I feared  to  inhabit,  but  in  which  I found  a beloved  extended  family,  which  we 
all  share.  As  I engage  now  with  the  teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  early  Church, 
with  our  common  parents,  and  with  questions  about  the  authority  of  their 
writings  and  teachings  for  faith  today,  I recognise  that  I deeply  desire  the 
very  tradition  with  which  I must  also  continue  to  wrestle  and  struggle.  This  is 
about  love  and  community  as  much  as  it  is  about  truth.  My  faith  is  both  tested 
and  enriched  by  theirs.  I cannot  be  me  without  them  and  I do  not  want  to 
leave  the  space  that  they  inhabit,  though  I do  not  necessarily  live  in  it  without 
discomfort.  The  questions  with  which  I came,  and  the  critiques  which  accom- 
panied and  haunted  me,  were  not  erased  by  this  positive  experience,  but  were 
given  a new  context  and  new  partners  with  whom  to  engage. 

The  next  step  of  this  project  on  Tradition  and  traditions  will  be  one  in 
which  we  invite  each  other  to  step  into  our  own  “spaces”  and  to  listen  as  we 
explore  together  sources  of  authority  within  the  Christian  story  and  family 
which  might  come  from  other  places  than  the  early  teachers  and  witnesses. 
We  envisage  a second  consultation  on  such  themes.  I am  looking  forward  to 
that  journey,  exploration  and  discovery.  We  offer  in  the  report  some  particular 
ways  in  which  a rediscovery  and  re-engagement  with  the  early  teachers  and 
witnesses  will  bring  something  valuable  and  precious  to  our  ecumenical  con- 
versations and  encounters.  Our  prayer  is  always  that  Christians  together  may 
journey  deeper  and  more  broadly  into  the  inheritance  which  God  gives  us  and 
which  is  a living  tradition  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Teachers  and  Witnesses 
of  the  Church 

Space  for  Ecumenical  Convergence 


The  Very  Rev.  Dr  Cyril  Hovorun 


I am  addressing  you  on  behalf  of,  and  by  the  request  of,  Archbishop  Hilar- 
ion  Alfeyev,  who  is  one  of  the  co-moderators  of  the  study  on  : Sources  of 
Authority:  Tradition  and  traditions,  which  was  launched  after  the  Faith 
and  Order  Plenary  Meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in  2004.  Because  Arch- 
bishop Hilarion  is  extremely  busy  with  his  new  service  as  a head  of  the 
Department  for  External  Church  Relations  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate, 
he  asked  me  to  represent  him  regarding  the  above-mentioned  study  and  its 
first  consultation  on  “The  Teachers  and  Witnesses  of  the  Early  Church:  A 
Common  Source  of  Authority,  Variously  Received?”,  to  which  he  still  pays 
much  attention.  As  a patristic  scholar  and  participant  in  many  ecumeni- 
cal meetings,  I think  it  is  crucially  important  for  the  wider  acceptance  of 
the  dialogues  to  support  ecumenical  studies  with  insights  drawn  from  the 
early  sources  of  authority  in  the  church.  In  my  comments,  I will  try  to 
explain  why. 

A key  issue  of  any  ecumenical  dialogue  is  methodology.  The  quest  for 
correct  ecumenical  methodologies  is  about  finding  spaces  for  effective  ecu- 
menical convergences.  Since  the  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  in 
Montreal  (1963)  and  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Meeting  in  Bristol  (1967), 
the  heritage  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  has  been  defined  as  one  of  such 
space.  Since  then,  however,  this  space  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  in 
ecumenical  discussions.  In  response  to  this  sad  situation,  at  the  previous 
plenary  of  Faith  and  Order  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Archbishop  Hilarion  sug- 
gested re-engaging  patristic  studies  as  the  common  source  of  authority  into 
ecumenical  discourse.  Then,  in  September  2008  a group  consisting  of  the 
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Faith  and  Order  commission  members  and  invited  experts  met  in  Cambridge, 
UK,  in  order  to  “explore  further  the  possibility  of  discovering,  re-discover- 
ing or  re-receiving  some  particular  sources  of  authority  which  might  help  us 
together  on  the  way  to  the  unity  of  the  Church”,  from  the  Report). 

Before  I proceed  to  particular  features  of  this  report,  I would  like  to  men- 
tion an  interesting  discussion  which  I recently  had  with  the  Rector  of  the 
Augustinianum  University  in  Rome,  one  of  the  most  prominent  centres  of 
patristic  studies  in  the  world.  We  agreed  that  in  the  ecumenical  dialogue  the 
teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  early  church  must  not  be  used  as  a means  of 
denominational  propaganda.  When  we  start  using  them  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses, we  betray  them.  We  should  not  study  them  with  ready  expectations 
of  what  they  would  say  to  us.  It  is  unfair  to  impose  on  the  early  teachers  and 
witnesses  our  own  ideas.  We  rather  need  to  carefully  listen  to  what  they  want 
to  say  to  us,  and  not  to  what  we  want  to  hear  from  them.  To  avoid  this  kind  of 
distortion  of  patristic  thought,  an  academic  criticism  should  be  applied  in  the 
research.  Thorough  and  academically  accurate  studies  of  the  church  Fathers 
help  us  reconsider  stereotypical  beliefs,  leave  prejudices  and  wrong  ideas  about 
ourselves  and  the  others,  and,  eventually,  find  ourselves  closer  to  one  another! 

The  Cambridge  report  contains  the  same  ideas.  In  particularly,  it  states: 
“A  consensus  fidei  amongst  divided  Christians  today  will  only  be  enhanced 
when  we  are  in  living  consensus  with  our  common  parents  in  the  faith  from 
the  earliest  centuries.”  To  come  to  this  consensus  with  the  early  teachers  and 
with  each  other,  we  need  to  treat  the  patristic  heritage  carefully,  with  proper 
approach  of  academic  criticism.  As  the  report  reads,  “The  historical-critical 
method  and  other  hermeneutical  tools  remain  vital  for  underpinning  the  ways 
in  which  we  speak  of  Tradition  or  traditions.  The  academy  is,  in  our  times, 
often  a centre  of  ecumenical  rapprochement  and  there  was  agreement  that  aca- 
demic research  is  important  for  its  correction  of  sometimes  naive  confessional 
standpoints  in  the  process  for  handing  on  traditions” 

Another  important  thing  about  the  church  Fathers  which  should  be  noted, 
is  that  it  is  unthinkable  to  study  them  without  immersing  oneself  into  Holy 
Scripture.  Indeed,  as  the  Cambridge  report  reads,  “Tbe  authority  of  the  moth- 
ers and  fathers  of  the  Church  comes  from  their  intimate  relationship  with 
the  scriptural  witness.”  Modern  patristic  scholarship  rediscovers  the  intrinsic 
connection  of  the  patristic  thought  and  language  with  Scripture.  We  may  try 
to  set  the  church  Fathers  apart  from  the  Scriptures,  but  the  church  Fathers 
themselves  did  not  allow  this  to  happen.  They  correlated  all  their  thoughts 
with  the  Word  of  God.  A linguistic  analysis  of  their  texts  indicates  that  they 
used  language  of  the  Bible  as  a fabric  from  which  they  wove  their  own  texts. 
They  lived  and  breathed  the  Scriptures. 
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It  is  vital  that  the  ecumenical  community  appreciate  this  connection 
between  the  early  teachers  and  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  general  potential 
of  patristic  studies  for  the  success  of  the  ecumenical  dialogue.  We  also  need 
to  discuss  practical  steps  for  how  to  use  the  theological  space  provided  by  the 
church  Fathers,  for  ecumenical  purposes.  Maybe  one  day  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  will  reintroduce  studies  on  particular  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as 
it  was  recommended  by  the  study  group  which  met  in  Cambridge.  This  would 
continue  the  work  of  the  Patristic  Study  Group,  which  functioned  in  the  60s 
and  accomplished  research  on  St  Basil  of  Caesarea’s  treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  four  letters  from  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  to  Serapion  of  Thmuis  on 
the  divinity  of  the  Spirit. 

At  present  I would  like  to  make  two  concrete  proposals: 

First,  to  initiate  a study  which  would  demonstrate  the  intrinsic  connec- 
tion, in  spirit  and  letter,  between  the  early  teachers  and  witnesses  and  the 
Scriptures. 

Second,  to  think  of  introducing  the  practice  that  any  significant  ecumeni- 
cal document  has  to  be  supplied  with  relevant  patristic  study.  For  this  purpose, 
groups  of  scholars  should  be  organised  to  produce  patristic  supplements  for 
the  documents.  In  these  supplements  the  ecumenical  issues  which  are  in  the 
focus  of  the  discussion,  should  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  early 
teachers  and  witnesses. 

Such  practices,  on  the  one  hand,  would  facilitate  the  reception  of  ecumen- 
ical documents  by  those  churches  which  rely  heavily  on  the  teachings  of  the 
early  church.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a practice  would  broaden  the  view,  on 
various  theological  issues,  of  those  churches  which  are  not  explicitly  focused 
on  the  common  heritage.  For  the  entire  ecumenical  family,  I believe,  patristic 
insights  will  provide  a wider  prospective  on  the  connection  between  the  Word 
of  God,  the  past,  the  present  and  the  eschatological  fulfilment  of  the  Church. 


Furthering  Common  Engagement 
with  Ancient  Tradition 

A Response  to  the  Report 
on  Teachers  and  Witnesses 


Dr  Keelan  Ross  Downton 


Contextual  prolegomena 

The  question  of  T/tradition(s)  is  a challenging  one  for  communities  like 
mine — the  National  Community  Church  and  my  friends  in  Emergent  Vil- 
lage— whose  location  does  not  fit  neatly  into  the  ecclesial  categories  that 
laid  the  framework  for  ecumenical  engagement  in  the  twentieth  century. 
So  I will  begin  with  a brief  attempt  to  locate  them  within  the  ecclesial 
landscape  before  responding  to  the  documents  themselves,  speaking  out 
of  (as  an  informed  exemplar)  though  not  on  behalf  of  (as  an  authoritative 
representative)  them. 

The  National  Community  Church  is  an  Assemblies  of  God  church 
that  describes  itself  as  post-denominational  and  is  recognized  internation- 
ally as  pioneer  in  multi-site  church  growth  theory.1  It  is  a member  of  the 
Willow  Creek  Association2  and  the  Mosaic  Alliance,3  best  known  for  the 
mega-churches  from  which  they  derive  their  names.  Emergent  Village4  is 
the  most  structured  manifestation  of  the  emerging  church  conversation  in 
the  United  States  and  has  participated  in  Faith  and  Order  dialogues  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA  through  the  work 
of  Dwight  Friesen  and  others.  It  shares  similarities  and  relational  ties  with 
the  large  numbers  of  those  who  consider  themselves  part  of  the  emerging 
church  conversation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
and  has  played  a significant  role  in  supporting  Amahoro  Africa.5 
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I lay  out  a framework  for  understanding  the  relation  between  these  com- 
plex ecclesial  communities  in  papers  prepared  for  Oberlin  II  (2007)6  and  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Society  and  Society  of  Pentecostal 
Studies  (2008)7  that  I will  summarize  briefly.  In  an  effort  to  get  beyond  the 
limitations  of  the  term  “evangelical”  for  ecumenical  dialogue,  I argue  that 
though  the  church  growth  movement  and  the  emerging  church  conversation 
have  significant  disagreements,  they  are  joined  by  a historical  trajectory  of 
entrepreneurism8  that  favors  innovation  and  presumes  “ecclesiological  malle- 
ability” grounded  in  a sense  of  mission,  usually  linked  to  Matthew  28.  Eccle- 
siological malleability  means  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  alter  the  form  of  the 
ecclesia ; it  often  becomes  necessary  for  the  sake  of  making  disciples.9 

The  emerging  church  conversation  is  best  understood  in  terms  of  three 
“accents”:  strategic , pastoral , and  philosophical.  These  accents  both  continue  the 
historical  trajectory  described  above  and  also  offer  substantive  critiques,  gener- 
ally along  the  lines  of  some  form  of  captivity  to  culture.  The  strategic  accent  is 
concerned  with  communicating  the  gospel  to  a contemporary  audience  and  is 
willing  to  light  candles,  chant  in  Latin,  to  meet  in  pubs  or  whatever  it  takes  to 
do  that  effectively.  The  pastoral  accent  is  concerned  with  creating  a community 
of  spiritual  care  for  the  “de-churched”  (in  contrast  to  the  “unchurched”)  who 
have  been  harmed  by  or  become  otherwise  disillusioned  with  church  struc- 
tures. The  philosophical  accent  is  concerned  with  making  sense  of  Christian 
faith  in  light  of  deconstructionism  and  post-colonialism  with  the  result  that, 
outside  of  their  own  discourse,  its  speakers  are  frequently  required  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  relativism.  Though  Emergent  Village  encour- 
ages all  three  accents,  it  arguably  tends  toward  the  pastoral  and  philosophical. 
The  National  Community  Church  is  more  clearly  associated  with  the  church 
growth  movement  but  in  a way  that  overlaps  the  strategic  and  pastoral  accents 
of  the  emerging  church  conversation. 

General  reflections 

There  is  much  in  the  Report  on  Teachers  and  Witnesses,  and  responses  to  it, 
which  resonates10  with  my  ecclesial  communities,  particularly  the  understand- 
ing of  authority  as  auctoritas , the  preeminence  of  scripture,  the  dynamism  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  tension  between  a hermeneutic  of  suspicion  and  a herme- 
neutic of  trust.  Similar  to  some  of  the  other  respondents,  my  communities 
tend  to  view  the  word  “tradition”  (especially  in  its  adjectival  form,  traditions/) 
with  suspicion — either  inherited  from  the  magisterial  reformations  as  a syn- 
onym for  “anti-biblical”  or  because  it  is  invoked  by  those  seeking  to  main- 
tain a status  quo  suited  to  their  own  comfort.  This  second  cause  for  suspicion 
also  produces  some  resonance  with  the  T/tradition(s)  distinction  as  innovative 
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leaders  use  similar  categories  to  advocate  for  changing  contextually  specific 
expressions  precisely  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  the  gospel  itself. 11 

I have  always  found  the  distinction  made  in  the  ecumenical  text,  “Scrip- 
ture, Tradition,  and  Traditions”  (Montreal,  1963)  between  Tradition  (as  the 
Gospel  itself),  tradition  (as  a process),  and  traditions  (as  contextually  specific 
expressions)  helpful  conceptually  but  difficult  to  maintain  in  dialogue.  The 
report  and  its  responses  appear  to  focus  on  the  first  and  last  senses,  but  in 
doing  so  present  two  significant  challenges.  First,  is  this  intended  to  signal  a 
general  agreement  about  the  “traditioning”  process,  a bracketing  of  questions 
of  process  to  address  some  other  time,  a conflation  of  process  and  contextual 
expression  into  a single  term,  or  something  else?  The  second  challenge  is  deter- 
mining when  capitalization  is  being  used  with  intention  and  when  it  is  being 
used  stylistically.  For  instance,  near  the  end  of  the  Report  on  Teachers  and 
Witnesses,  Tradition  is  identified  with  paradosis , then  “unwritten  tradition”, 
and  then  “oral  Tradition”  within  a single  paragraph.  This  is  not  only  confus- 
ing but  also  seems  to  downplay  the  value  of  non-linguistic  expressions  such  as 
rituals,  images,  and  prophetic  actions — an  apparent  preference  for  what  might 
be  termed  articulated  in  contrast  to  ambient  T/tradition(s)  that  are  included 
more  explicitly  in  an  earlier  section  of  the  document.12  As  one  paper  noted, 
Mar  Gregorios  Yohanna  Ibrahim’s  response  that  highlights  the  much  clearer 
distinction  preserved  in  Syriac  {mashlmonutho/yode)  does  not  always  indicate 
which  is  being  referenced  in  English.  Similarly,  even  if  one  assumes  the  docu- 
ments Vatican  II  were  drafted  with  something  like  the  Montreal  definitions  in 
mind,  variations  in  capitalization  for  English  translations  make  it  difficult  for 
outsiders  to  interpret  consistently.13 

In  reference  to  church  fathers  in  particular,  though  there  are  some  signs  of 
renewed  respect  for  the  church  of  the  post-apostolic  age  among  entrepreneur- 
ial churches,  the  predominant  absence  of  their  writings  or  names  from  our 
practice  and  reflection  (as  Ted  Campbell  has  noted  in  reference  to  Method- 
ists) implies  a severely  limited  reception  of  them  as  authoritative.  Neverthe- 
less, a corresponding  lack  of  explicit  denial  of  their  authority  leaves  room  for 
precisely  the  kind  of  creative  engagement  in  which  such  communities  thrive. 
Though  I can  only  hope  to  address  in  a cursory  way  the  more  significant  ques- 
tion of  how  they  might  function  as  teachers  and  witnesses  in  the  future,14  I will 
attempt  to  further  common  engagement  with  church  fathers  by  raising  three 
proposals  that  would  enable  my  communities  to  participate  more  fully. 
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Three  proposals 

History,  memory,  and  Tftradition(s) 

First,  common  engagement  would  be  furthered  by  clarification  of  the  rela- 
tion between  history  and  memory  with  reference  to  the  categories  of  Tradi- 
tion and  traditions.  This  is  a complex  issue  because  it  involves  not  simply  the 
fathers  themselves  but  the  ecclesiological  frameworks  in  which  they  are  vari- 
ously received.  As  one  who  was  not  present  for  the  drafting  of  the  Report  on 
Teachers  and  Witnesses  (Cambridge,  2008),  I experience  strong  dissonance 
with  the  statement:  “We  understand,  for  example,  that  the  ancient  Church 
could  not  yet  completely  support  the  message  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
and  the  equal  dignity  of  men  and  women  brought  by  Jesus  Christ.”15  While 
acknowledging  that  some  contemporary  commitments  were  simply  not  pos- 
sible within  ancient  cultural  imaginations,  the  significance  of  these  twin  issues 
for  many  American-born  churches  prevents  me  from  affirming  it  without  a 
more  thorough  interrogation  of  the  implications  this  carries  for  interpreting 
church  fathers.  What  does  the  auctoritas  of  the  fathers  in  their  own  context 
offer  Richard  Allen  as  he  is  forcibly  removed  from  prayer16  on  the  basis  of  the 
well-established  practice  of  segregation?  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  if  the  fathers 
are  not  able  to  teach  us  to  read  scripture  well  on  these  critical  issues,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  churches  seeking  to  address  them  as  a fundamental  component  of 
the  gospel  find  little  use  for  ancient  sources  in  the  ordinary  context  of  ministry? 

This  sense  of  dissonance  is  best  interpreted  not  as  a desire  to  deny  the 
past  or  inhospitality  towards  our  spiritual  ancestors,  but  rather  as  a pointer 
to  the  deeper  ecclesiological  disagreements  that  prompt  me  to  ask  along  with 
Pablo  Andinach,  is  there  no  distance  between  the  Church’s  testimony  and  the 
demand  of  the  Gospel?17  Those  I refer  to  as  de-churched  people,  in  particular, 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  great  weight  of  things  done  and  left  undone  in  history, 
so  when  Eleni  Kasselouri-Hatzivassiliadi  says  the  church  cannot  be  based  on 
power  and  domination  rather  than  should  not , there  is  a sense  of  non-sonance 
that  stands  out  sharply  against  the  deep  resonance  with  her  later  statement 
that  authority  emerges  from  truth  expressed  as  holiness,  healing,  and  “greater 
authenticity  in  relationship  with  the  self,  with  others,  with  creation,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Triune  Divinity.”18 

Perhaps  this  way  of  speaking  of  the  church  is  related  to  the  portion  of 
Antoine  Arjakovsky’s  response  where  he  seems  to  identify  History  of  the 
Church  (“consensual  objectivation”)  with  Tradition , and  Memory  of  the 
Church  (“life  in  the  raw”)  with  traditions , when  I would  have  expected  pre- 
cisely the  opposite.  From  my  vantage  point,  history  is  a collection  of  brute 
facts  (the  answer  to  “what  happened?”)  that  matches  God’s  intentions  for  the 
world  only  when  met  with  a discerning  and  disciplined  response  (the  “right 
remembering”  that  is  sometimes  achieved  only  through  a dialogical  “healing 
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of  memories.”)19  However  these  terms  are  parsed,  the  problem  of  distinguish- 
ing a string  of  events  that  occurred  and  those  which  are  affirmed  as  an  authen- 
tic response  to  the  gospel  seems  inextricably  linked  to  the  question  of  whether 
it  is  possible  for  the  Church  to  sin.  Does  the  Spirit  simply  convict  the  Church 
in  various  times  and  places  that  it  has  not  understood  the  implications  of 
the  gospel  fully  or  preserve  the  Church  in  some  mysterious  way  from  the  sins 
that  beset  its  members?  In  the  first  case,  Tradition  is  distinguished  from  his- 
tory through  confession,  thereby  purifying  what  is  remembered  in  the  form 
of  repeated  actions  and  expressions.  In  the  second  case,  I am  not  sure  how  to 
make  sense  of  claims  that  Tradition  is  passed  on  in  pure  form  despite  apparent 
impurity  in  the  traditions  through  which  it  is  transmitted  and  would  welcome 
further  discussion. 

Remixing  tradition? 

Second,  common  engagement  would  be  furthered  by  wider  reception  of  cre- 
ative “ remixing ” of  traditions  as  a means  to  be  faithful  to  Tradition.  Few  in  my 
communities  could  read  the  following  sentence  without  a sense  of  convic- 
tion: “These  witnesses  were  formative  in  the  understanding  of  the  faith  which 
has  come  down  to  us  and  whether  we  accept,  modify  or  reject  their  work  we 
should  wrestle  with  it,  critique  it  and  be  challenged  by  it.”20  Though  such 
sentiments  are  affirmed  in  theory,  they  produce  serious  engagement  less  often 
than  could  be  hoped.  For  experimental  communities  with  a strong  orienta- 
tion towards  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  potential  contribution 
of  ecumenical  partners  calling  attention  to  facets  of  Christian  heritage  that 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

One  of  the  barriers  (whether  real,  or  simply  perceived)  to  such  common 
engagement  is  the  sense  that  for  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholics,  Tradition 
is,  to  draw  from  the  language  of  computer  programming,  “closed  source”  (a 
metaphor  that  is  slightly  different  from  the  sense  in  which  J.  A.  McGuckin 
uses  the  word  “close”).  The  closed  source  or  proprietary  model  of  software 
development  allows  changes  to  be  made  only  from  within  the  organization, 
overseen  by  persons  designated  by  the  organization.  The  open  source  model, 
on  the  other  hand,  encourages  borrowing  and  modification  by  making  the 
underlying  code  publicly  available  and  inviting  anyone  who  wishes  to  invest 
the  time  and  energy  to  contribute.21  Thus,  while  I share  Janet  Scott’s  sense  that 
a heavy  emphasis  on  common  historical  tradition  by  Orthodox  and  Catholic 
churches  creates  a certain  distance,  I suspect  that  many  “newer”  churches  are 
less  concerned  with  the  introduction  of  forms  not  spelt  out  in  scripture  (a 
concern  of  sixteenth  century  reformers)  than  a “closed”  approach  to  Tradi- 
tion, symbolized  above  all,  by  closed  communion  (a  concern  that  arises  out  of 
twentieth  century  ecumenical  encounters). 
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I note  this  not  as  an  objection  to  the  eucharistic  practices  of  other  commu- 
nions but  to  highlight  the  connection  my  community  makes  between  allow- 
ing anyone  who  is  present  to  participate  and  an  understanding  of  “the  gospel 
itself”  primarily  in  terms  of  invitation.  The  importance  of  an  unconditional 
eucharistic  invitation  is  extended  by  many  in  the  emerging  church  conversa- 
tion not  just  to  rituals  and  patterns  of  worship  but  also  to  their  creation,  and 
even  the  ecclesial  structures  themselves.  Importantly,  such  variation  is  under- 
stood explicitly  as  manifestations  of  the  “ever-flowing  river  of  inspiration  from 
the  Spirit”.22  Though  it  is  still  possible  to  appreciate  the  aesthetic  purity  of 
Tradition  as  a seamless  robe,  my  communities  envision  suitable  wedding  attire 
more  as  a multi-colored  patchwork  with  each  scrap  carefully  arranged  toward 
a particular  effect. 

For  this  reason  the  concept  of  polyphonicity  as  an  antidote  to  stagnation 
carries  particular  resonance  and  might  be  pursued  further  with  broader  con- 
sideration of  jazz  as  a metaphor  for  sensus  fidelium.2i  The  practice  of  “remixing” 
where  a disc  jockey  combines  audio  snippets  from  a variety  of  sources  to  create 
a new,  sometimes  never- to-be-repeated, 24  whole  is  an  apt  picture  of  how  liturgy 
(or  a “worship  experience”)  is  developed.  Are  there  ways  creative  experimenta- 
tion that  modifies  traditions  by  placing  them  in  a new  context  can  be  con- 
ducted alongside  churches  that  understand  the  traditions  they  practice  to  be 
distinct  but  inseparable  from  Tradition?  Is  it  possible  to  learn  from  the  early 
teachers  and  witnesses  without  being  expected  to  adopt  the  structures  which 
provide  the  framework  for  their  contributions?  It  seems  to  me  that  Scott’s 
suggestion  regarding  the  role  of  stories  is  a good  place  to  start,  but  perhaps 
iconography,  music,  and  other  sacred  art  might  also  be  productive  areas  to 
engage  my  communities  in  cultivating  greater  appreciation  for  early  teachers 
and  witnesses. 

This  leads  into  my  third  and  shortest  point. 

Practices  as  Theological  Claims 

Third,  common  engagement  would  be  furthered  by  an  emphasis  on  practices  as 
theological  claims.  I am  not  here  advocating  for  an  abdication  of  faith  and 
order  in  favor  of  life  and  work  but  rather  suggesting  that  taking  the  auctoritas 
of  the  early  teachers  and  witnesses  seriously  includes  not  simply  those  things 
they  articulated  but  the  ambient  influence  of  both  notable  actions  and  quotid- 
ian participation  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Though  technical  language  such  as 
anaphora  is  unfamiliar,  it  seems  clear  that  John  Gibaut’s  attention  to  the  shape 
of  the  liturgy  points  to  one  aspect  of  practice.  Antoine  Arjakovsky’s  reference 
to  the  image  of  myrrh-bearing  women25  as  foundational  to  a discussion  of 
gender-roles  is  another  example.  A few  of  the  responses  allude  to  martyrdom, 
resistance  to  the  “Constantinian  alliance,”26  and  speaking  truth  “in  the  face 
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of  powerful  established’  pressures”.27  Nevertheless,  it  is  surprising  that  Teach- 
ers and  Witnesses  does  not  address  faithfulness  in  the  face  of  persecution  more 
explicitly. 

Such  dimensions  are  important  not  only  because  the  whole  of  spiritual  life 
cannot  be  reduced  to  language,  but  also  because,  in  my  communities,  recep- 
tion of  early  teachers  and  witnesses  (to  the  extent  that  they  are  addressed  at 
all)  tends  to  focus  on  general  contributions  of  their  lives  rather  than  detailed 
analysis  of  the  content  of  their  teaching.28  Part  of  the  logic  of  revivals  from 
which  my  communities  inherit  the  principle  of  ecclesiological  malleability  is 
an  approach  to  theological  biography  that  highlights  innovative  discontinui- 
ties while  downplaying  continuities.  For  this  reason,  biographical  details  are 
deployed  topically  in  accordance  with  my  earlier  points  rather  than  as  part  of 
a sequential  unfolding  of  revelation  in  history. 

Additionally,  focusing  on  the  theological  significance  of  practices  may 
open  avenues  of  engagement  in  relation  to  new  monastic  communities.  The 
rediscovery  of  monasticism  Natasha  Klukach  notes  within  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion shares  much  with  a variety  of  communities  who  take  on  similar  forms 
as  a practical  way  to  resist  consumer  culture  and  become  a presence  for  justice 
in  neglected  urban  areas.29  The  capacity  of  such  communities  to  address  the 
spiritual  needs  of  a postmodern  context  is  most  strongly  affirmed  by  critics  of 
seminary  and  divinity  school  education  who  laud  monastic  patterns  of  forma- 
tion as  a potential  alternative.30 


Conclusion 

Though  to  some  the  idea  of  ecclesiological  malleability  will  appear  out  of  place 
in  a discussion  of  the  early  teachers  and  witnesses  (and  perhaps  any  serious 
ecumenical  effort),  I contend  that  it  is  nevertheless  operative  in  many  ecclesial 
communities  that  could  benefit  from  precisely  the  kind  of  engagement  the  text 
suggests.  These  short  remarks  answer  the  question  of  authority  at  best  insuf- 
ficiently but  may  at  least  provide  some  points  of  contact  that  contribute  to  the 
broader  discussion.  I can  think  of  no  better  way  to  conclude  than  by  quoting 
a definition  no  community  should  be  without: 

how  the  Spirit  is  experienced  within  the  church  of  Christ  as  the  charism 
of  Truth.  . . . not  something  that  is  past-looking  only  (obsessed  with  tradi- 
tions and  precedents).  . . . the  Spirit’s  energy  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  and 
energizing  the  church’s  worship  and  knowledge  of  God  in  the  present  gen- 
eration, and  for  future  generations  to  come.  . . . essentially  charismatic,  and 
alive,  and  full  of  the  power  and  freshness  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  concerned 
with  bringing  new  generations  to  Christ  until  the  end  of  time:  one  of  the 
basic  functions  of  his  earthly  church.31 


If  This  Is  Tradition,  Come  Spirit, 


An  Intervention 


Rev.  Ofelia  Alvarez 


My  name  is  Ofelia  Alvarez.  I am  an  ordained  Minister  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  Nicaragua,  presently  serving  as  a member  of  both  the  commis- 
sion to  review  the  Constitution  of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  the  pre-Synod 
Committee  preparing  the  activities  of  the  XVth  Synod  of  our  Church. 

As  a member  of  a multi-ethnic,  cultural  and  linguistic  community  I 
have  worked  during  my  professional  career  with  people  from  different  cul- 
tures and  traditions.  My  experience  in  this  field  led  me  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  respond  with  a brief  reflection  on  the  presentation  on  “Tradition 
and  traditions”.  While  many  of  you  have  been  working  for  years  in  this 
area,,  it  is  a new  topic  for  me. 

I consider  the  Tradition  of  vital  importance  in  many  ways  as  churches 
are  fulfilling  their  missions  in  different  societies,  diverse  cultures  and  tradi- 
tions. And,  traditions  are  a part  of  world’s  history. 

I would  like  to  start  by  identifying  what  Tradition  means:  “Instruction 
that  has  been  handed  down”,  handed  down  by  people  who  live  in  particular 
contexts  generating  particular  traditions.  In  other  words,  without  people 
there  would  be  no  traditions.  What  prevails  here  is  the  culture  in  which  a 
tradition  is  developed  and  has  its  roots.  Traditions  exist  and  live  through 
generations  because  people  give  their  approval  to  its  existence;  they  enjoy  it 
and  find  it  good. 

Many  traditions  survive,  while  others  disappear;  traditions  develop 
according  to  their  respective  societies  and  cultures.  On  the  other  hand 
some  traditions  may  acquire  legal  status,  and  some  laws  may  develop  into 
a tradition. 
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The  other  link  with  this  issue  is  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among 
cultures  and  traditions.  We  can  ask  ourselves  the  following  question:  is  the 
gospel  contained  in  cultures  and  traditions,  or,  are  traditions  and  cultures  are 
contained  in  the  gospel?  Traditions  and  cultures  are  a part  of  the  gospel,  and  it 
has  to  do  with  faith.  By  listening  to  the  Word  of  God,  every  generation  passes 
on  the  faith  from  one  generation  to  the  next  in  its  struggle  to  live  the  Gospel 
of  salvation.  Often  people  identify  their  faith  very  closely  with  their  tradition, 
and  believe  in  its  power  to  lead  to  the  way  to  salvation. 

We  attribute  the  central  role  in  our  traditions  to  the  Bible.  We  assume  that 
the  Bible  is  foundational  to  our  traditions.  But  what  about  people  who  have 
never  been  touched  by  the  Gospel,  and  still  are  attached  to  the  same  traditions? 

I would  like  to  suggest  a reflection  on  the  relationship  between  Tradition 
and  Salvation.  Through  the  Gospel,  Tradition  has  to  do  with  the  entire  human 
life.  In  that  case,  the  Tradition  becomes  more  important  than  anything  else. 


Plenary  Discussion  of  the  Four  Presentations 


One  Orthodox  member  noted  that  the  main  objective  of  this  study  is  not  to 
push  other  Christian  traditions  to  accept  the  authority  of  the  Church  Fathers, 
but  to  help  them  understand  why  the  Fathers  are  so  authoritative  for  the 
Orthodox.  He  cautioned  that  if  this  study  begins  to  challenge  this  authority, 
Orthodox  members  may  not  endorse  it. 

Two  other  Orthodox  members  suggested  that  misconceptions  or  uneasi- 
ness about  Tradition  are  sometimes  created  by  the  tendency  to  speak  of  it  as 
something  static  and  somehow  locked  in  the  past.  Care  needs  to  be  taken  to 
understand  Tradition  as  something  dynamic,  timeless,  and  living. 

Another  plenary  member  noted  that  the  presentations  offered  two  very 
different  views  of  what  gives  the  Fathers  their  authority.  One  is  that  these 
individuals  were  able  to  “give  themselves  to  Christ  even  unto  death”  (that 
is,  martyrdom).  The  other  is  that  their  authority  derives  from  “their  intimate 
relationship  to  the  scriptural  witness”  ( that  is,  scripture).  Are  there  not  others 
who  also  meet  these  criteria? 

One  member  observed  that  three  qualities  are  commonly  attributed  to 
those  considered  Fathers  or  Mothers  of  the  church:  earliness,  common  wit- 
ness, and  martyrdom.  The  importance  of  earliness  was  questioned. 

Another  plenary  member  suggested  that  the  Church  Fathers  offer  an  exam- 
ple of  inculturation,  having  interpreted  the  biblical  texts  in  a predominantly 
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Greek  culture,  and  that  this  aspect  should  not  be  ignored,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  Christian-Jewish  dialogue.  It  was  suggested  that  an  anti-Semitic  bias 
emerged  from  the  Fathers’  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  biblical  texts,  and 
there  is  a need  to  be  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  this. 

It  was  asked  by  another  member  whether  any  consideration  had  been 
given  to  how  the  study  of  early  patristic  texts  relates  to  the  formation  and 
reception  of  the  New  Testament  canon  and  the  Septuagint. 

One  plenary  member  noted  the  tendency  to  focus  on  the  Fathers  and 
Mothers  of  the  Church  as  individual  theologians,  and  wondered  if  there  has 
been  any  attempt  to  discern  instead  the  “ecclesial  voice  of  the  patristic  tradi- 
tion,” a kind  of  communal  consensus,  such  as  with  conciliar  or  credal  decisions. 

Another  plenary  member  lauded  the  report  for  having  “trodden  a wise 
path  in  a mine  field.”  The  hope  was  expressed  that  the  importance  of  patristic 
witness  to  other  churches  could  be  shown,  without  losing  the  valuable  notion 
of  a common  parentage  for  all  the  churches. 

A final  plenary  member  expressed  gratitude  that  the  papers  presented  urge 
all  the  churches  to  study  the  Fathers,  and  satisfaction  at  the  papers’  equation 
of  patristic  theology  with  biblical  theology.  It  was  noted  that  the  practice  of 
citing  the  Fathers  alongside  scripture  was  widespread  in  the  church  until  the 
emergence  of  historical  criticism  in  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Fathers  were 
made  “a  thing  of  the  past”.  This  needs  to  be  corrected. 

Dr  Durber  replied  to  the  plenary  members’  interventions.  She  has  never 
viewed  the  “Tradition  and  traditions”  project  as  one  of  the  Orthodox  draw- 
ing the  rest  of  the  churches  into  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  but  rather  as  all  the 
churches  together  engaging  with  our  common  parents.  This  will  mean  some 
churches  will  need  to  listen  more  than  others,  since  the  Fathers  and  Mothers 
have  not  played  as  significant  a role  in  some  churches  as  in  others.  A new  way 
of  speaking  about  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  had  emerged  from 
the  discussions,  finding  their  authority  in  the  holiness  and  quality  of  their  lives 
as  well  as  in  the  content  of  their  writings.  It  also  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
hear  why  there  is  sometimes  a reluctance  to  hear  the  Fathers,  because  of  issues 
related  to  patriarchy,  slavery,  and  anti-Semitism.  There  was  also  the  discovery 
that  many  things  in  the  Fathers  themselves  address  these  deep  questions.  As 
for  what  makes  these  men  and  women  authoritative,  Dr  Durber  highlighted 
their  earliness,  since  these  were  the  first  generations  of  Christians  interpreting 
the  scriptures  and  hearing  the  gospels  orally.  Many  of  these  individuals  also 
suffered  and  witnessed.  They  are  the  common  parents  who  we  all  share. 

Dr  Durber  then  introduced  an  exercise  on  the  early  witnesses  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  small  bible  study/discussion  groups.  Each  group  was  provided 
with  one  of  three  patristic  texts  and  a series  of  questions  for  reflection.  The 
groups  were  then  asked  to  provide  feedback  to  the  working  group  on  how  the 
process  might  move  forward. 


Reports  from  the  Study  Groups 

Sources  of  Authority:  Tradition  and  traditions 


Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze 


Introduction 

The  study  on  “Sources  of  Authority:  Tradition  and  traditions”  succeeds  previous 
Faith  and  Order  reflection  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics.  It  was  first  proposed  at 
the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  2004. 
In  the  following  years  the  Standing  Commission  elaborated  the  initial  pro- 
posal, which  was  designed  to  unfold  in  two  stages.  The  first  was  a consultation 
that  took  place  in  Cambridge  in  September  2008  and  dealt  with  the  issue  of 
the  authority  of  the  early  teachers  of  the  Church:  “The  Teachers  and  Witnesses 
of  the  Early  Church:  A Common  Source  of  Authority,  Variously  Received?” 
The  foremost  task  of  this  consultation  was  to  discern  the  authority  of  the  early 
Church  sources  for  Christians  today.  The  second  stage  will  take  place  in  2011 
in  a consultation  that  will  examine  contemporary  sources  of  authority  for  the 
churches  beyond  the  Bible  and  the  early  witnesses  and  teachers. 

The  authority  of  the  early  teachers  and  witnesses  of  Church  (variously 
known  as  the  “Fathers”,  “Fathers  and  Mothers”,  “patristic  authors”,  or 
“ancient  authors”)  is  acknowledged  by  some  churches,  while  it  seems  alien 
to  others.  The  Cambridge  consultation  revealed  that  the  various  church 
traditions  have  “received”  the  authority  of  the  early  witnesses — but  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  reception.  The  members  of  the  consultation  agreed  that  it 
is  important  to  receive,  re-receive  and  pass  on  the  teachings  of  the  early 
Fathers  and  Mothers  with  the  faith  of  the  early  councils,  so  that  it  shapes 
an  ecumenical  Christian  identity  and  helps  the  estranged  churches  to  draw 
closer  to  one  another.  The  Cambridge  consultation  signalled  the  impor- 
tance of  reflecting  on  authority  as  an  ecumenical  endeavour. 

Two  ninety-minute  sessions  were  dedicated  to  the  study  on  “Sources 
of  Authority:  Tradition  and  traditions”  at  the  Plenary  Commission.  In  the 
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first  session,  the  commissioners  listened  to  Rev.  Dr  Susan  Durber  and  the 
Rev.  Dr  Cyril  Hovorun  speaking  to  the  report  of  the  Cambridge  consultation, 
with  some  hints  for  the  future  of  the  study.  Rev.  Ofelia  Alvarez  and  Dr  Keelan 
Downton  presented  reactions  to  the  Cambridge  report  from  their  own  per- 
spectives. Following  the  presentations  there  was  a plenary  discussion.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  Rev.  Dr  Elpidophoros  Lambriniadis  introduced 
three  authors  from  the  fourth  to  seventh  centuries,  whose  texts  were  to  be 
discussed  in  groups  later  in  the  day. 

In  the  second  session,  work  continued  in  groups  in  which  the  commis- 
sioners reflected  on  three  patristic  passages:  Ambrose  of  Milan’s  “Exposition  of 
the  Holy  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Luke,  With  Fragments  on  the  Prophecy 
of  Isaiah”  (groups  3,  6,  9,  12);  Gregory  the  Theologian’s  “Oration  on  Saint 
Athanasius”  (groups  2,  3,  8,  11);  Isaac  the  Syrian  on  “Ascetical  Discourse  58” 
(groups  1,  4,  7,  10).1 

The  groups  also  brainstormed  about  the  direction  of  the  study’s  second 
stage  consultation,  which  will  take  place  in  2011,  on  the  current  sources  of 
authority  in  the  churches. 

The  reports  of  twelve  working  groups  vary  in  how  they  dealt  with  the 
task,  and  in  their  responses  to  the  questions.  In  general,  the  reports  indicate 
that  the  reflection  on  the  passages  from  the  early  teachers  of  the  Church  was 
an  enlightening  and  instructive  exercise  which  led  to  a deeper  assessment  of 
the  nature  of  the  fellowship  among  Christians.  Engaging  with  the  patristic 
texts  ecumenically  was  found  to  be  valuable,  and  was  seen  to  resonate  with  the 
findings  of  some  of  the  bilateral  dialogues,  which  urges  us  to  appeal  not  only 
to  the  Bible  but  also  to  the  patristic  texts.  Studying  together  the  early  teachers 
of  the  Church  was  seen  as  contributing  to  a greater  ecumenical  exploration  of 
eschatological  consciousness,  for  many  churches. 

The  teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  early  Church  were  fundamentally  preach- 
ers and  interpreters  of  Scripture;  many  of  them  were  leaders  in  the  Church, 
many  became  martyrs.  Because  they  discerned  practical,  ascetical  and  ethi- 
cal wisdom,  they  are  able  speak  to  the  lives  of  Christians  today  because  of 
the  value  of  what  they  say.  In  many  cases  they  are  themselves  authoritative 
examples  of  holy  lives. 

Considering  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church  as  “our  common  heritage” 
has  been  agreed  on  at  times,  and  questioned  at  other  times.  It  became  appar- 
ent that  the  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  from  churches  around  the 
world  understand  in  different  ways  the  meaning  of  historic  continuity  in  their 
respective  traditions.  Therefore,  they  responded  differently  to  the  idea  that  the 
early  Church  is  “our  common  heritage”. 

Six  major  areas  were  covered  at  the  group  discussions  and  reflected  in 
the  reports.  The  following  summaries  reflect  the  important  insights  that  arose 
from  the  discussions. 
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General  observations  from  the  reports 

From  diverse  starting  points  to  common  appreciation 
The  diversity  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  in  terms  of  ecclesial  tradition  and 
geography,  is  reflected  in  the  diverse  starting  points  in  the  study  of  the  early 
teachers  of  the  Church.  For  some,  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  a deci- 
sive voice  in  the  development  of  Christian  thought  and  right  teaching.  Others 
have  a more  distant  sense  of  them  as  significant  historical  figures,  but  of  little 
relevance  to  the  message  of  the  Gospel  in  their  own  time  and  place;  thus  they 
do  not  play  a corresponding  role  as  in  churches  which  accord  significant  levels 
of  authority  to  the  ancient  authors  of  the  Church.  For  some  traditions,  the 
early  teachers  are  unknown.  There  was  a perception  that  such  differences  are 
broadly  between  the  churches  of  the  global  north  and  global  south.  In  light  of 
these  challenges,  some  wondered  whether  studying  the  early  teachers  and  wit- 
nesses might  actually  hinder — rather  than  help  — Christian  unity. 

And  yet  the  reports  indicate  that  the  study  of  the  three  passages  was  both 
enriching  and  illuminating,  also  for  those  who  reported  little  or  no  previous 
experience  of  the  early  teachers.  The  consensus  in  the  reports  suggests  that 
there  is  an  ecumenical  value  to  reading  our  common  heritage  together.  More- 
over, an  ecumenical  reading  of  the  patristic  texts  led  the  commissioners  to  a 
fresh  appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  early  teachers  towards  Christian  unity  and 
fellowship,  particularly  in  the  area  of  doctrine. 

The  early  teachers  themselves  have  long  been  an  almost  pre-ecumenical 
witness  of  Christian  unity.  For  example,  the  fact  that  Isaac  belonged  to  a 
Nestorian  church — and  is  nevertheless  widely  read  by  believers  from  other 
churches — suggests  that  holiness  and  wisdom  can  be  found  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  one’s  own  Christian  community.  Might  not  this  serve  as  a model  for 
how  Christians  today  could  appropriate  the  wisdom  of  believers  from  churches 
other  than  their  own?  This  idea  might  be  especially  applicable  to  the  consid- 
eration of  later  writers  who  lived  in  times  closer  to  our  own.  Isaac’s  example 
suggests  that  the  authority  of  early  teachers  derives  not  so  much  from  what 
community  they  belonged,  to  or  whether  their  lives  were  perfect  in  every  way, 
but  from  what  they  say  and  its  ability  to  speak  to  our  lives  today. 

There  is  a particular  ecumenical  value  of  the  early  teachers  in  that  many 
of  them  pre-date  the  divisions  among  Christians,  and  so  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  all;  they  are  our  common  Fathers  and  Mothers  from  the  undivided  Church. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  diverse  authors,  but  also  for  the  ecclesial  voice  heard 
when  they  speak  together,  such  as  in  early  councils.  They  share  a common 
“ symphonia ” about  what  it  means  to  live  as  a Church,  and  as  an  individual 
Christian.  Their  authority  consists  in  being  witnesses  to  that  life,  and  in  giv- 
ing inspiration  to  contemporary  Christians  on  how  they  can  witness  to  that 
same  life  in  today’s  different  cultural  contexts.  They  contributed  significantly 
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to  the  defining,  normative  Christian  doctrine,  that  which  was  described  by  of 
Vincent  of  Lerins  in  the  fifth  century  as  “what  has  been  believed  everywhere, 
always,  and  by  all.” 

The  early  teachers  in  their  own  context 

The  working  groups  strove  to  locate  the  early  teachers  within  their  own  con- 
texts. This  exploration  of  our  common  heritage  is  neither  historical  archaeol- 
ogy nor  antiquarian  interest.  It  belongs,  however,  within  a conversation  as 
living  partners  between  contemporary  Christians  and  their  ancient  Fathers 
and  Mothers.  It  was  a helpful  surprise  to  many  to  realise  that  the  patris- 
tic authors  were  largely  commentators  on  the  Bible.  As  leaders  of  the  early 
Church,  they  regularly  engaged  the  Scriptures  as  preachers  as  well  as  teachers. 
Thus  they  shared  much  in  common  with  the  leading  figures  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  Reformation. 

The  early  teachers  lived  lives  of  costly  obedience  to  the  Gospel,  which  for 
many  led  to  martyrdom.  The  writings  of  the  early  teachers  reflect  the  faith, 
life,  wisdom,  and  witness  of  Christians  when  the  Church  was  young  and  liv- 
ing in  extremely  difficult  times.  They  bear  witness  to  the  ways  in  which  the 
lives  and  ministries  of  these  writers  strengthened  and  encouraged  Christians, 
in  their  own  times  and  beyond.  Their  testimony  to  what  it  meant  for  them  to 
love  the  Lord  their  God  is  compelling.  While  the  value  churches  ascribe  to  the 
authority  of  the  patristic  writings  may  differ,  the  commissioners  proposed  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  churches  to  acknowledge  together  a renewed  significance 
of  these  authors  in  the  ongoing  life  of  the  Church. 

The  authority  of  the  early  teachers  and  the  Scriptures 
As  noted  above,  the  early  teachers  were  largely  commentators  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. Their  own  relationship  to  the  Scriptures,  and  how  Christians  today 
understand  the  authority  of  the  early  teachers  in  the  relations  to  Scripture, 
was  part  of  a lively  conversation  in  the  study  groups.  What  is  the  authority  of 
individual  teachers  in  relation  to  the  collective  authority  of  the  Scriptures  or 
the  early  ecumenical  councils? 

In  some  churches,  the  early  teachers  are  accorded  significant  authority,  to 
the  extent  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures.  For  others,  there  is  a dif- 
ferent sense  that  the  early  teachers,  along  with  authorities  throughout  the  long 
history  of  the  Church,  may  help  to  deepen  contemporary  faith;  the  way  they 
reflected  and  developed  Scriptural  themes  can  still  inspire  and  influence  today, 
as  would  any  good  teaching. 

We  acknowledged  the  historical  fact  that  some  of  the  earliest  teachers 
wrote  before  there  was  an  acknowledged  canon.  Yet  the  early  teachers,  and 
other  early  leaders,  of  the  Church  were  also  instrumental  in  shaping  the  canon 
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of  Scripture.  This  poses  the  question  about  why  some  churches  cannot  accept 
the  authority  of  the  early  teachers,  while  they  do  accept  the  authority  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture — which  the  same  early  teachers  and  witnesses  helped  to 
identify.  Is  this  not  a logical  inconsistency?  On  the  other  hand,  some  made 
the  point  that  even  as  the  early  teachers  created  the  scriptural  canon,  they  put 
themselves  under  its  authority. 

Part  of  the  authority  of  the  early  teachers  lies  in  their  ongoing  capacity  to 
speak  out  of  the  Scriptures  to  our  lives  today.  The  spiritual,  mystical  and  devo- 
tional nature  of  the  biblical  teaching  of  the  early  writers  relates  their  doctrinal 
contribution  closely  to  the  spiritual  life.  As  such,  these  early  writings  may  also 
be  seen  as  “verbal  icons”  which  invite  also  a spiritual  and  contemplative  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible.  Inasmuch  as  their  lives  bore  witness  to  their  teaching, 
part  of  the  ongoing  authority  of  the  early  teachers  is  the  authority  of  holiness. 

The  early  teachers  and  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church 
Today  many  Christians  and  their  communities  are  discovering  and  rediscover- 
ing the  early  teachers.  The  groups  recalled  that  the  “Church  Fathers”  do  not 
belong  to  only  to  particular  Christian  traditions,  but  they  are  our  common 
ancestors  and  belong  to  our  common  heritage.  The  commissioners  considered 
the  ways  that  Luther,  Calvin  and  other  sixteenth-century  Reformers  relied 
upon  the  Fathers.  Recourse  to  the  teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  early  Church 
already  implies  a certain  ecclesial  identity  between  them  and  those  who  rec- 
ognise, in  them,  sources  of  authority  today.  The  early  teachers  recall  that  the 
Church  as  communion  is  not  only  about  the  here  and  now,  but  also  the  Church 
at  all  times,  and  with  Christians  who  have  come  before  us.  The  witness  of 
other  Christians,  the  “great  cloud  of  witnesses”,  even  across  time  and  space, 
always  strengthens  our  faith. 

As  Christians  today  increasingly  read  these  texts,  a “hermeneutics  of 
retrieval”  within  and  across  traditions  is  required.  Ecumenically,  writings 
from  the  early  teachers  and  witnesses  are  not  simply  read  as  a way  to  observe 
something  from  the  past,  but  to  discover  together  their  meaning  for  today. 
Looking  at  these  texts  within  an  ecumenical  setting  helps  Christians  to  dis- 
cover more  fully  their  richness,  when  they  see  how  they  are  interpreted  by  our 
dialogue  partners. 

The  Fathers  play  an  important  role  in  the  understanding  of  the  Word  of 
God  within  the  ancient  Christian  traditions.  Thus  they  help  contemporary 
Christians  to  realize  that  they  too  are  part  of  an  age-old  story  and  journey  that 
goes  back  ultimately  to  Jesus  himself.  Both  praying  the  psalms,  and  studying 
the  reflections  of  early  Christian  writers  on  the  psalms,  puts  contemporary 
Christians  in  touch  with  the  whole  range  of  emotions  which  human  beings 
have  experienced  in  the  presence  of  God.  Studying  the  Fathers  is  thus  an 
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invitation  to  enter  into  their  deep  prayerful  spirituality,  which  becomes  an 
invitation  to  pray,  and  to  pray  together. 

A particular,  authoritative  value  identified  with  the  early  teachers  by  the 
study  groups  is  in  the  area  of  inculturation  and  the  relationship  between 
Christianity  and  culture.  The  early  teachers  reflect  legitimate  diversity  in  unity 
amongst  themselves,  which  is  an  important  model  for  inculturation  today.  For 
example,  Roman  Catholic  commissioners  noted  that  in  the  Catholic  Church 
the  re-reading  of  Eastern  Fathers  helped  to  renew  an  appreciation  of  differ- 
entiation and  diversity  within  the  “undivided”  Church;  this  has  an  impact 
on  Roman  Catholic  self-understanding  and  ecumenical  engagement  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  “living  Tradition”  represented  in  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  comes 
from  cultures  very  different  from  our  own;  yet  it  can  speak  to  new  situations. 
There  are  many  things  in  current  culture  that  need  to  be  challenged  by  Scrip- 
ture, just  as  there  are  things  in  Scripture  that  are  challenged  by  culture.  As 
Christians  today  may  not  be  accustomed  to  looking  outside  their  own  com- 
munities for  authoritative  voices,  a particular  advantage  of  looking  to  early 
teachers  is  that  they  belong  to  us  all:  they  are  already  within  our  communities. 
For  example,  from  a vastly  different  cultural  context  than  our  own,  Isaac  the 
Syrian  challenges  contemporary  Christians  in  diverse  contexts  to  reflect  upon 
how  they  treat  others  with  mercy  and  justice. 

The  ecumenical  application  of  the  early  teachers:  challenges  and 
opportunities 

A global  ecumenical  application  of  the  teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  early 
Church  is  complex.  A question  raised  by  the  study  groups  is  whether  the  con- 
tribution of  the  early  teachers  and  witnesses  is  fundamentally  “European”,  and 
thus  not  relevant  to  all  Christians.  And  yet  the  early  Church  was  very  multi- 
cultural. Thus  there  may  be  more  points  of  contact  with  the  demography  of 
today’s  Church  than  might  have  been  supposed.  How  are  the  early  teachers 
and  witnesses  to  be  read  today  when  they  deal  with  controversial  issues  (slav- 
ery, anti-Semitism,  misogyny)? 

It  was  noted  that  a number  of  bilateral  dialogues  have  included  references 
to  the  Fathers.  For  example,  the  most  recent  report  of  the  International  Roman 
Catholic — Pentecostal  Dialogue,  On  Becoming  a Christian , made  a concerted 
effort  to  look  at  the  subject  not  only  in  biblical  texts  but  in  patristic  texts.  The 
decision  to  appeal  to  the  writings  of  the  early  teachers  was  a conscious  decision 
on  the  part  of  both  dialogue  partners. 

The  common  reference  to  the  early  teachers,  particularly  those  from  the 
Eastern  traditions,  has  allowed  a greater  exploration  of  eschatology  in  ecu- 
menical theology  and  ecclesiology  in  ways  similar  to  the  Western  liturgical 
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movement  in  the  twentieth  century.  An  ecumenical  reading  of  the  early 
authors  from  our  common  Christian  heritage  has  been  helpful  in  discerning 
a consensus  on  contemporary  church-dividing  issues,  by  providing  a much 
longer  and  broader  perspective. 


The  future  of  the  study 

The  discussion  about  the  early  teachers  and  witnesses  led  to  a reflection  on  the 
future  of  the  study.  The  commissioners  suggested  that  it  may  impractical  to  try 
to  produce  some  kind  of  convergence  document  from  this  study  on  “Sources 
of  Authority:  Tradition  and  traditions”.  But  they  agreed  that  the  conversa- 
tions have  been  fruitful,  and  believe  the  study  should  continue.  Regarding  the 
future  of  the  first  stage  of  the  study,  the  commissioners  proposed: 

• An  exploration  in  greater  detail  of  the  differences,  and  similarities,  in 
authority  between  Church-binding  creeds  and  the  individual  voices  of 
the  Fathers  and  Mothers. 

• A more  extended  (a  decade  or  so  was  proposed)  study  of  the  Fathers  and 
Mothers  of  the  undivided  Church.  An  emphasis  on  the  early  period, 
geographically  centred  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  could  also  help  the 
dialogue  move  beyond  the  tensions  between  the  global  north  and  south 
on  issues  of  the  abuses  of  colonialism,  and  cultural  impositions  associ- 
ated with  some  aspects  of  missionary  Christianity. 

• An  expanding  of  the  hermeneutics  of  the  authority  of  the  early  teachers 
of  the  Church  to  other  great,  pivotal  teachers  and  witnesses  throughout 
Christian  history. 

• An  exploration  and  evaluation  of  how  the  study  of  patristics  is  taught  in 
seminaries  and  faculties  of  theology. 

• A study  of  the  liturgical  formation  of  the  faith,  such  as  taking  up  again 
the  Faith  and  Order  Apostolic  Faith  project  centered  on  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  of  381. 

• An  exploration  of  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  as  living  wit- 
nesses in  the  liturgical  traditions  of  the  churches. 

• Regarding  the  second  stage  of  the  study,  the  members  of  the  commission 
discussed  various  sources  of  authority  which  guide  their  churches  today 
in  their  theological  and  moral  reflection.  They  also  proposed  broader 
ecumenical  study  on  such  “sources”  of  authority  as: 
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• Church  procedural  patterns  (rules  and  regulations/canon  law),  philoso- 
phy, sciences,  the  theory  of  human  rights,  culture,  pastoral  care  con- 
cerns, personal  testimony/experience,  and  the  teachings  of  the  formative 
teachers  of  the  various  church  traditions,  the  sensus  fidelium , ecumenical 
creeds  and  confessions. 

• The  study  of  sources  of  authority  from  a much  wider  sampling  of  Chris- 
tian traditions  from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  as  well  as  those  from 
outside  Christianity  altogether. 

• The  question  of  authority  in  Christian  engagement  with  other  religions. 

• Further  consideration  of  the  impact  of  cultural  and  social  factors  on 
sources/understandings  of  authority  in  conjunction  with  theological  and 
ecclesial  factors 

• Reflection  on  realties  within  the  churches — such  as  politics,  personal 
relationships,  emotions,  and  even  pride — that  often  function  as  hid- 
den authorities  in  debates  about  theology  and  moral  discernment. 
The  impact  of  these  authorities  on  such  thinking  and  acting  is  seldom 
acknowledged,  and  often  not  even  known  consciously. 


PARTY 


THE  NATURE  AND 
MISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCH 


The  Future  of  The  Nature  and 
Mission  of  the  Church 

The  Next  Stages  on  the  Way 
to  a Common  Statement 


Rev.  Dr  Hermen  Shastri 


The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC)  represents  current  Faith 
and  Order  reflection  on  ecclesiology.  It  is  a significant  revision  of  the  ear- 
lier 1998  study-text  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church , based  on  the 
responses  received  and  after  careful  study  by  the  Standing  Commission  at 
its  various  meetings. 

As  it  now  stands,  TNMC  seeks  to  express  common  convictions  about 
the  Church,  its  nature  and  mission,  and  to  identify  the  ecclesiological  issues 
which  continue  to  divide  the  churches  today. 

The  subtitle  of  the  text,  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement , indi- 
cates that  it  is  a provisional  text;  in  other  words,  it  is  still  a work  in  progress. 
The  text,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  enriched  and  become  more  mature  as  the  Com- 
mission takes  into  consideration  the  responses  received  since  2006  from  the 
churches  and  others,  and  the  responses  that  will  be  received  until  the  end  of 
January  2010. 


The  process 

The  response  process  to  TNMC  is  many-faceted.  It  includes  the  formal 
written  responses  from  the  churches,  ecumenical  organizations,  councils  of 
churches,  missionary  organizations,  academic  institutions,  and  individu- 
als. It  also  includes  consultations  and  conferences.  It  takes  into  account 
published  work  of  theologians  and  academic  associations  on  ecclesiology, 
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such  as  Ecclesiological  Investigations.  Faith  and  Order  has  placed  the  highest 
priority  for  its  work  on  preparing  the  next  version  of  the  text  on  the  basis  of  the 
formal  written  responses  received  from  2006  to  early  2010  and  the  responses 
emerging  from  this  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission. 


The  purpose  of  the  responses:  why  do  we  want  them? 

The  introduction  to  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  identified  the 
responses  as  “essential  as  Faith  and  Order  continues  its  work  to  develop  a 
common  agreed  statement  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church”  (p.  8). 
The  introduction  to  TNMC  makes  the  following  remark  on  the  responses 
received  to  the  earlier  text: 

Faith  and  Order  is  grateful  to  those  who  responded  to  this  invitation  but  is 
conscious  that  the  responses  were  not  fully  representative  of  all  the  churches. 
Nevertheless,  we  hope  that  the  changes  occasioned  by  the  suggestions  will 
be  evident.  One  of  the  frequent  suggestions  was  to  strengthen  the  text’s 
emphasis  on  mission.  In  making  this  changes  both  in  the  title  and  in  con- 
tent we  have  tried  to  ensure  that  these  changes  confirm  the  continuity  with 
the  previous  work,  but  also  to  meet  the  new  concerns.  (Page  1 1) 

The  comment  both  illustrates  the  tone  of  regret  at  the  lack  of  response, 
and  signals  the  purpose  of  responses:  to  affirm  a direction  taken,  to  suggest 
avenues  of  change.  The  responses  are  taken  seriously  by  Faith  and  Order,  as  is 
clear  in  the  progression  in  name  from  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  to 
The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church . 

The  dialogical  methodology  of  Faith  and  Order  reflected  in  the  ecclesio- 
logical texts  is  consistent  with  that  taken  with  BEM  from  the  1960s  to  1982. 
The  text  evolves  in  dialogue  with  the  churches.  But  in  wrestling  with  the  text, 
some  churches  may  raise  new  questions  of  ecclesiological  self-understanding. 

The  success  of  Faith  and  Order’s  ecclesiological  work  depends  on  both  the 
representative  quantity  of  the  responses,  as  well  as  their  quality.  Simply  put: 
the  better  the  responses,  the  better  the  next  text. 

The  Ecclesiology  Working  Group  has  identified  three  broad  options  for 
the  future  of  the  text: 

A first  response  might  be  simply  to  submit  the  2005  text  to  the  next  Cen- 
tral Committee,  together  with  all  the  responses,  and  close  this  particular  chap- 
ter on  the  work  on  ecclesiology. 

A second  response  might  be  to  revise  the  current  text  on  the  basis  of 
the  written  responses  received  from  the  churches  and  others,  as  well  as  the 
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responses  from  this  Plenary  Commission.  Such  a response  might  be  a Nature 
and  Mission  of  the  Church  II. 

A third  option  might  be  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  written  responses 
and  the  response  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  but  also  to  take  into  account 
what  we  have  learned  from  the  2006  Assembly  Statement  “Called  to  be  the 
One  Church”  Could  a new  kind  of  document  emerge,  something  in  between 
“Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  and  TNMC?  Such  a text  could  combine  the 
brevity,  precision  and  tone  of  the  one,  with  the  depth  and  insights  of  the  other. 
The  form  and  presentation  of  such  a text  might  look  more  like  BEM  than 
TNMC. 


Responses  from  the  churches 

Like  the  1998  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church , the  2005  TNMC  was  sent  out 
to  the  member  churches  for  response  and  reaction. 

The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  invited  “churches,  commissions, 
colleges,  institutes,  and  individuals  to  respond  to  the  text:  forty  such  responses 
were  submitted  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.”  (p.  8)  By  contrast, 
TNMC  asked  more  pointedly  for  “especially  the  churches  to  respond”  (p. 
12),  for  in  the  end,  “A  Common  Statement  on  the  Church”  is  directed  to  the 
churches,  and  like  BEM,  derives  its  ultimate  authority  by  being  received  by  the 
Churches.  So,  responses  from  the  churches  have  a priority  for  Faith  and  Order. 

By  the  end  of  September  2009,  nearly  fifty  responses  had  been  received  by 
Faith  and  Order;  of  these,  only  eighteen  were  from  the  churches.1  We  antici- 
pate more  responses  in  the  coming  months  from  the  churches,  but  also  from 
councils  of  churches,  institutes,  the  academy,  and  individuals.  Nevertheless, 
the  low  response  rate  is  worthy  of  some  analysis,  especially  given  that  many  of 
the  churches  represented  on  both  the  Standing  and  Plenary  commissions  of 
Faith  and  Order  have  not  responded. 

What  have  we  heard  so  far ? 

The  responses  from  the  churches  and  others  are  as  varied  as  the  churches 
themselves.  Some  are  very  brief;  one  or  two  pages  long,  while  others  are  much 
longer,  up  to  62  pages  in  one  instance.  Some  are  very  general  in  nature,  others 
are  far  more  specific.  Some  follow  the  series  of  four  questions  posed  by  Faith 
and  Order  on  page  12  of  TNMC;  others  follow  different  sets  of  questions. 

Without  exception,  the  churches  who  have  responded  so  far  are  encour- 
aging of  the  direction  taken  in  TNMC,  and  supportive  of  the  enterprise  as 
a whole.  They  differ  widely  on  improvements  to  the  text.  An  area  of  com- 
monality is  the  areas  of  convergence  set  out  in  the  body  of  the  text,  and  the 
areas  of  disagreement  set  forth  in  the  boxes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
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no  agreement  as  to  whether  the  distinctions  between  the  convergences  and 
disagreements  so  laid  forth  are  helpful  or  just  confusing. 

We  all  have  to  wonder,  however,  how  to  interpret  the  low  response  rate 
from  the  churches  to  the  text,  and  what  this  tells  Faith  and  Order  about  the 
study  document  itself,  or  more  broadly,  the  concerns  of  the  churches  for  ecu- 
menical ecclesiology. 

Yet,  Faith  and  Order  has  gratefully  received  responses  from  other  sources 
as  well.  I would  draw  attention  to  the  responses  from  councils  of  churches, 
mission  organizations,  and  the  academy.  These  responses,  like  those  of  the 
churches,  are  extremely  varied. 

We  are  pleased  by  the  responses  of  the  mission  organizations,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  encouraging  response  from  our  sister  commission  in  the  WCC, 
the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  The  shift  in  name  from 
The  Nature  and  “Purpose”  of  the  Church  to  The  Nature  and  “Mission”  in  the 
title  of  the  study  document  on  the  Church  signals  a new  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  Faith  and  Order  and  those  engaged  in  missiology,  to  our  mutual 
advantage. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  by  responses  which  are  academic  in  nature, 
from  theologians,  but  especially  from  students  engaged  in  the  field  of  ecclesiol- 
ogy.  We  note  with  gratitude  the  responses  from  graduate  students  from  evan- 
gelical institutions  such  as  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  and  students  from  the 
Catholic  faculties  of  theology  at  Padua,  Leuven  and  Tubingen. 

On  the  whole,  the  responses  received — -so  far — have  been  positive  and 
encouraging.  No  one  has  told  us  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track  completely.  The 
responses  generally  indicate  what  is  appreciated  about  the  text,  as  well  as  areas 
of  concern  and  recommendations  for  future  work.  Slightly  less  than  one  quarter 
of  the  responses  answer  the  series  of  questions  posed  on  page  12  of  TNMC. 

It  is  not  possible  to  include  every  detail  of  the  responses  in  this  presenta- 
tion, as  there  are  hundreds  of  pages  in  the  50  responses  that  we  have  received. 
Moreover,  responses  have  been  received  since  the  end  of  July  that  have  not 
been  studied,  and  many  more  responses  are  both  expected  and  promised  in  the 
coming  months  before  the  deadline  of  the  end  of  January  2010. 

General  remarks 

There  is  a clear  sense  of  appreciation  for  the  text  as  it  stands,  and  the  work 
that  went  into  the  revisions  from  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church.  The 
responses  identify  TNMC  as  a useful  document  for  reflection  on  ecclesiologi- 
cal  issues,  providing  a good  basis  for  further  steps  along  the  way  to  Christian 
unity.  As  in  BEM,  with  Faith  and  Order  has  found  a way  of  creating  open 
dialogue  and  a method  for  promoting  convergence. 
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Some  affirm  clearly  that  the  document  correctly  identifies  our  common 
ecclesiological  convictions,  as  well  as  the  issues  that  divide  us.2  Others  assert 
that  it  does  not  correctly  identify  our  common  ecclesiological  convictions,  as 
well  as  the  issues  that  divide  us.3  Some  responses  suggest  that  convergences  are 
articulated  too  confidently  and  that  the  text  is  too  optimistic  about  describing 
common  convictions.  Others  suggest  that  it  lacks  clarity  around  the  goal  of 
the  ecumenical  endeavour,  and  that  using  the  language  of  “visible  unity”  to 
describe  the  ecumenical  goal  does  not  create  clarity  because  different  churches 
mean  different  things  by  the  term. 

Methodology 

Appreciation  is  expressed  for  the  use  of  two  kinds  of  affirmation:  quasi-unan- 
imous  agreed  convictions  as  well  as  ongoing  controversial  points.  In  this  way, 
the  methodology  of  TNMC  builds  on  that  of  BEM. 

There  are  different  ecclesiological  points  of  view  in  the  document  that  do 
not  exclude  one  another,  but  show  a kind  of  convergence.  Some  of  the  responses 
welcome  TNMC’s  reflections  on  the  similarities  and  differences,  with  a clear 
recognition  of  diversity.  On  the  other  hand,  other  responses  observe  that  there 
is  not  enough  recognition  of  diversity,  and  that  the  text  fails  to  offer  a meth- 
odological model  of  how  dialogue  can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  diversity. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  for  the  running  text  and  boxes.  There  were  many 
comments  on  the  uses  of  the  boxes,  which  are  overwhelmingly  welcomed;  they 
facilitate  further  work  on  the  issues  raised  within  them.  However,  criticism  is 
raised  about  their  use.  For  instance,  they  need  to  be  clearer  about  which  con- 
fessional positions  are  reflected;  for  example,  the  “some  believe...”  statements 
ought  to  name  the  traditions  in  question.  The  boxes  ought  not  to  be  an  inven- 
tory of  disagreements,  but  could  provide  explanations  for  the  disagreements. 
Some  responses  express  the  need  for  more  boxes,  while  others  find  the  already 
large  number  of  boxes  to  be  depressing. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  for  how  TNMC  builds  on  the  strengths  of  BEM 
and  its  use  of  the  achievements  of  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues.  On 
the  other  hand,  criticisms  are  raised  that  the  text  does  not  take  into  account 
the  response  to  BEM  and  other  Faith  and  Order  texts.  Two  responses  note  that 
TNMC  needs  to  be  read  with  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”. 

Criticism  is  expressed  of  the  text’s  purely  deductive  approach;  some  would 
prefer  a more  inductive  approach.  Some  responses  note  that  the  classical  eccle- 
siological questions  treated  in  it  are  far  removed  from  the  lived  reality  and 
experience  of  Christians  and  the  churches. 
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The  Bible 

The  responses  reflect  an  appreciation  for  the  study  document’s  use  of  biblical 
texts,  noting  the  use  of  a genuinely  constructive  biblical  hermeneutic.  Others 
note  the  need  for  a more  disciplined  biblical  hermeneutic. 

Some  responses  welcome  the  great  variety  of  biblical  texts  and  images, 
and  note  that  the  biblical  insights  form  a good  foundation.  Others  assert  that 
the  text  needs  more  extensive  work  on  the  New  Testament  understandings  of 
Church. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  that  ecclesiology  is  rooted  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. On  the  other  hand,  some  suggest  that  the  biblical  texts  are  too  loosely 
connected  to  the  topics  at  hand,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a resource  from 
which  appropriate  verses  are  drawn — rather,  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  the 
starting  point  for  drafting  a theological  text. 

Mission 

Questions  around  mission  characterize  many  of  the  responses.  Some  responses 
express  appreciation  and  special  interest  on  the  place  of  mission.  The  change 
from  The  Nature  and  “Purpose”  of  the  Church  to  The  Nature  and  “Mission” 
of  the  Church  is  applauded  with  the  recognition  that  mission  lies  at  the  very 
essence  of  the  Church.  For  some,  TNMC  succeeds  in  offering  a genuine  mis- 
sion ecclesiology,  and  is  significant  in  terms  of  mission  theology. 

On  the  other  hand,  TNMC  is  also  critiqued  for  its  treatment  of  mis- 
sion. The  content  of  the  Church’s  mission  is  not  described  fully,  and  mis- 
sion ought  to  be  more  integral  to  the  text.  There  is  an  inadequate  conception 
of  mission.  The  very  title  of  the  text  is  held  to  be  problematic:  the  Nature 
and  Mission  makes  an  artificial  distinction,  and  that  mission  and  Church  are 
distinguished  from  one  another.  There  is  still  some  lack  of  clarity  about  the 
difference  between  the  “mission”  and  “purpose”  of  the  Church.  Criticism  is 
expressed  about  the  seeming  lack  of  awareness  and  use  of  CWME  texts  on 
mission. 

Style 

Several  responses  raise,  in  different  ways,  questions  about  the  intended  reader- 
ship  of  TNMC.  For  whom  is  the  text  written?  While  some  responses  express 
appreciation  for  the  quality  and  accessibility  of  the  text,  others  are  critical  of 
its  style,  which  assumes  an  academic  formation.  It  ought  to  be  broader  than 
the  specialized  audiences  of  church  leaders,  professional  ecumenists  and  theo- 
logians; the  next  text  ought  to  be  a document  accessible  to  a wider  church 
readership,  including  congregations.  Criticisms  are  expressed  that  the  text  as 
it  stands  is  too  abstract,  that  on  the  whole  it  is  too  long,  and  needs  to  be 
abbreviated. 
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Concerns  are  expressed  in  the  responses  about  the  western  context  which 
the  text  seems  to  represent,  not  taking  into  account  the  emerging  churches  of 
the  Global  South  that  have  become  so  important  to  world  Christianity. 

Some  responses  suggest  that  TNMC  is  helpful  in  discussions  with  Roman 
Catholic,  Orthodox  and  Anglican  traditions:  the  text  is  perhaps  overly  repre- 
sentative of  these  three  families.4  For  instance,  TNMC’s  treatment  of  Ministry 
of  the  Ordained  assumes  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox  and  Anglican  under- 
standings of  ordained  ministry.5  One  response  expressed  concern  about  the 
language  around  “Eucharist”  which  is  thought  to  represent  a particular  theo- 
logical position,  noting  that  the  use  of  the  term  “Eucharist”  was  a criticism 
launched  against  the  BEM  text;  the  use  of  the  “Lord’s  Supper”  is  preferable. 

Areas  of  future  work 

Many  areas  for  future  work  are  noted  in  the  responses.  They  include  categories 
such  as  the  understanding  of  Christian  unity  including  the  goal  of  the  ecu- 
menical process,  and  organic  unity  versus  the  “communion  of  local  churches”. 
There  are  fundamental  ecclesiological  questions  such  as  the  diverse  ordering  of 
the  churches  and  their  relationship  with  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church, 
apostolicity  and  ordination,  the  relationship  between  local  church  and  the 
Church  universal,  distinction  between  the  invisible  and  visible  Church,  wor- 
ship and  ecclesiology,  appropriate  levels  of  decision  making,  the  relationship 
between  church  and  state,  and  the  place  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  eccle- 
siology. Future  issues  are  raised  in  terms  of  ethics  and  ecclesiology,  including 
human  sexuality,  the  place  of  men  and  women,  cultural  diversity,  and  the  envi- 
ronmental context.  Other  areas  of  future  work  include  mission  implications  of 
baptism  and  the  eucharist,  pneumatology  and  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  mission, 
and  eschatological  perspectives  on  mission.  A study  guide  was  recommended. 


Responses  from  the  Plenary  Commission 

At  its  meeting  during  the  Standing  Commission  meeting  in  Cairo,  June  2008, 
the  Ecclesiology  Working  Group  made  the  conscious  decision  to  seek  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Plenary  Commission.  Unlike  Plenary  Commissions 
before  1998,  the  current  Plenary  has  no  legislative  authority,  but  it  does  have 
influence. 

Ecclesiology  was  an  important  topic  at  the  2004  Plenary  Commission  in 
Kuala  Lumpur.  However,  because  that  meeting  was  so  close  in  time  to  the 
2005  publication  of  TNMC,  the  Plenary  Commission  itself  had  little  impact 
on  the  final  redaction  of  the  text.  In  2009,  the  Plenary  Commissioners  have 
a clear  role  in  the  shaping  of  the  next  version  of  the  Faith  and  Order  text  on 
ecclesiology. 
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There  are  three  general  sets  of  questions  that  you  will  be  discussing  in  your 
small  groups.6 

First,  what  are  your  reactions  to  the  various  discussions  about  TNMC 
during  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting?  What  were  new  insights  for  you? 
What  issues  raise  further  questions  for  reflection  and  clarification?  To  what 
extent  do  your  reactions  reflect  the  attitude  of  your  church? 

Second,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  how  can  you  advise  Faith  and 
Order  with  the  ongoing  process?  For  example,  is  TNMC  sufficiently  mature 
as  a text  to  be  commended  as  a convergence  statement?  Is  a further  revision  of 
the  text  based  on  the  responses  the  best  direction  towards  a convergence  state- 
ment? Or,  ought  a new  kind  of  convergence  statement  to  be  imagined,  based 
on  the  present  text  of  TNMC,  the  responses  received,  and  the  accessibility 
of  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  What  recommendations  can  you  make 
regarding  the  next  stages  to  a common  statement? 

Third,  how  can  you  encourage  the  churches  to  become  more  committed 
to  ecclesiological  work  of  Faith  and  Order? 

Conclusion 

Convergence  on  ecclesiology  is  vital  to  the  future  of  theological  ecumenism. 
Faith  and  Order  may  be  very  close  to  proposing  such  a convergence  to  the 
churches.  The  work  of  this  Plenary  Commission  is  critical  for  the  success 
of  the  ecclesiological  enterprise.  Your  own  reflections  and  the  work  of  your 
groups  today  and  tomorrow,  will  set  us  in  the  right  direction. 


Brief  Presentation  on  the 
Statement  “Called  to  Be  the  One 
Church”  and  Its  Rapport  with  the 
Paper  The  Nature  and  Mission  of 
the  Church 


Very  Rev.  Prof  Dr  Viorel  Ionita 


I 

If  we  consider  that  the  third  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  Assem- 
bly in  New  Delhi  (1961)  adopted  the  first  statement  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  then  the  statement  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  adopted  at  the 
last  WCC  Assembly  in  Porto  Alegre  (2006)  would  be  the  fifth  ecclesiologi- 
cal  statement  adopted  at  that  level.  The  New  Delhi  statement  underlined 

that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and  his  gift  to  his  Church  is  being 
made  visible  as  all  in  each  place  who  are  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  and 
confess  him  as  Lord  and  Saviour  are  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  one 
fully  committed  fellowship,  holding  the  one  apostolic  faith  preaching  the 
one  Gospel,  breaking  the  one  bread,  joining  in  common  prayer,  and  hav- 
ing a corporate  life  reaching  out  in  witness  and  service  to  all  and  who  at 
the  same  time  are  united  with  the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all  places 
and  all  ages  in  such  wise  that  ministry  and  members  are  accepted  by  all, 
and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires  for  the  tasks 
to  which  God  calls  his  people. 
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This  was  a very  comprehensive  vision  which  tried  to  relate  in  a dynamic 
approach  the  relationship  between  the  local  church  and  the  one  Church  of 
Christ. 

The  fourth  WCC  Assembly  in  Uppsala  (1968)  adopted  the  second  state- 
ment in  relation  to  church  unity  through  the  document:  The  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Catholicity  of  the  Church , in  which  a special  chapter  was  dedicated  to  “The 
quest  for  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church”  Taking  into  account  the  theological 
development  after  New  Delhi,  and  probably  also  the  critique  on  the  “short- 
cuts” made  in  the  statement  from  1961,  the  Uppsala  statement  indicated  that 

to  the  emphasis  on  “all  in  each  place”  we  would  now  add  a fresh  understand- 
ing of  the  unity  of  all  Christians  in  all  places.  This  calls  the  churches  in  all 
places  to  realize  that  they  belong  together  and  are  called  to  act  together.  In 
a time  when  human  interdependence  is  so  evident,  it  is  the  more  imperative 
to  make  visible  the  bonds  which  unite  Christians  in  universal  fellowship. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  the  Uppsala  statement  was  to  have 
underlined  the  link  between  the  unity  and  the  catholicity  of  the  church,  which 
“is  a gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  is  also  a task,  a call  and  an  engagement.”  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Uppsala  statement  made  a strong  link  between  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  or  the  unity  of  all  Christians,  and  the  unity  of  humankind. 

The  third  statement  on  church  unity  adopted  by  a WCC  Assembly  was 
made  in  Nairobi  (1975),  under  the  title  What  Unity  Requires.  Taking  into 
account  the  work  done  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  the  Nairobi 
Assembly  launched  the  concept  of  “conciliar  fellowship”  in  order  to  describe 
“the  unity  we  seek”.  The  statement  adopted  in  1975  stated  that  “the  term  con- 
ciliar fellowship’  has  been  frequently  misunderstood.  It  does  not  look  towards 
a conception  of  unity  different  from  that  full  organic  unity  sketched  in  the 
New  Delhi  statement,  but  is  rather  a further  elaboration  of  it.  The  term  is 
intended  to  describe  an  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  one  undivided  Church  at  all 
levels.”  Since  the  statement  indicates  that  “true  conciliar  fellowship  presup- 
poses the  unity  of  the  Church,”  this  concept  is  not  a vision  about  how  divided 
churches  could  reach  unity,  but  rather  a description  of  that  stage,  which  the 
churches  have  not  yet  reached.  For  the  late  Metropolitan  Paulos  Mar  Grego- 
rios, one  of  the  leaders  of  WCC  in  that  period,  “the  vague  slogan  ‘conciliar 
fellowship’  is  not  luminous  enough  to  show  the  way.” 

The  fourth  statement  on  church  unity  adopted  by  a WCC  Assembly  was 
in  Canberra  (1991),  under  the  title:  “The  Unity  of  the  Church:  Gift  and  Call- 
ing”. This  statement  underlined  in  paragraph  2.1  that 
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the  unity  of  the  Church  to  which  we  are  called  is  a koinonia  given  and 
expressed  in  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith;  a common  sac- 
ramental life  entered  by  the  one  baptism  and  celebrated  together  in  one 
eucharistic  fellowship;  a common  life  in  which  members  and  ministries  are 
mutually  recognised  and  reconciled;  and  a common  mission  witnessing  to 
all  people  to  the  gospel  of  God’s  grace  and  serving  the  whole  of  creation. 

At  Canberra  it  was  considered  that  the  “goal  of  the  search  for  full  commu- 
nion is  realized  when  all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize  in  one  another  the 
one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church  in  its  fullness”  All  churches  are  called 
to  realise  a full  communion  described  as  koinonia , which  was  then  amply 
elaborated  at  the  last  World  Conference  for  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de 
Compostela  (1993). 


II 

1.  Following  this  tradition  the  9th  WCC  Assembly  in  Porto  Alegre  (2006) 
launched  “an  invitation  to  the  churches  to  renew  their  commitment  to  the 
search  for  unity  and  to  deepen  their  dialogue”  under  the  title:  “Called  to  be 
the  One  Church”.  The  short  introduction  to  this  statement  explains  that  its 
purpose  is  two-fold: 

(a)  to  reflect  what  the  churches,  at  this  point  on  their  ecumenical  journey, 
can  say  together  about  some  important  aspects  of  the  Church;  and  (b)  to 
invite  the  churches  into  a renewed  conversation — mutually  supportive,  yet 
open  and  searching — about  the  quality  and  degree  of  their  fellowship  and 
communion,  and  about  the  issues  which  still  divide  them. 

In  the  first  footnote  of  this  statement  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  draft  of 
this  text  has  been  elaborated  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  submit- 
ted as  draft  to  the  Porto  Alegre  Assembly. 

Besides  the  short  introduction,  the  Porto  Alegre  statement  contains  six 
sections.  The  first  one  (§§1-2)  describes  first  of  all  the  nature  of  WCC  as  “a 
fellowship  of  churches  which  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Savior 
according  to  the  scriptures,  and  therefore  seek  to  fulfill  their  common  call- 
ing to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Floly  Spirit”.  We  recognize 
here  the  so-called  “basis”  of  the  WCC  established  at  its  founding  Assembly  in 
Amsterdam  (1948)  and  enlarged  at  New  Delhi  (1961).  The  first  section  of  the 
Porto  Alegre  document  underlines  further  the  fact  that  the  churches  within 
the  fellowship  of  the  WCC  “remain  committed  to  one  another  on  the  way 
towards  full  visible  unity”,  and  that  this  unity  “for  which  we  pray,  hope,  and 
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work”  is  a “ koinonia”,  described  by  means  of  a quotation  from  the  Canberra 
ecclesiological  statement. 

The  second  section  of  the  Porto  Alegre  statement  (§§3-7)  states  that  “We 
confess  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  Church  as  expressed  in  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381)”.  In  the  Orthodox  perspective  the  reference 
to  the  creed  from  381,  which  means  the  creed  without  the  Filioque , is  the  best 
starting  point  for  the  discussion  on  the  unity  of  the  church.  In  this  section  all 
the  four  marks  of  the  Church — oneness,  holiness,  catholicity  and  apostolic- 
ity — are  not  only  considered  in  a coherent  way,  but  also  shortly  elaborated. 
Paragraph  four  within  this  section,  which  addresses  briefly  the  creation  of  the 
Church  by  the  Word  of  God,  as  well  as  its  apostolicity  and  holiness,  is  based 
(as  footnote  No.  7 indicates)  on  paragraph  23  from  the  document  The  Nature 
and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC).  Section  two  ends  (§7)  by  calling  each 
church  to  mutual  accountability , based  on  the  following  conviction: 

The  Church’s  oneness  is  an  image  of  the  unity  of  the  Triune  God  in  the 
communion  of  the  divine  Persons.  Holy  Scripture  describes  the  Christian 
community  as  the  body  of  Christ,  whose  interrelated  diversity  is  essential 
to  its  wholeness:  “Now  there  are  varieties  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit;  and 
there  are  varieties  of  services,  but  the  same  Lord;  and  there  are  varieties  of 
activities,  but  it  is  the  same  God  who  activates  all  of  them  in  everyone.  To 
each  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  for  the  common  good”  (1  Cor. 
12:4-7).  Thus,  as  the  people  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  is  called  to  manifest  its  oneness  in  rich  diversity. 

The  third  section  of  the  document  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  (§§8-9) 
underlines  the  significance  of  baptism  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  as 
belonging  to  one  another.  This  section  is  based  on  the  Canberra  statement  and 
ends  with  a quotation  from  the  Toronto  statement,  which  affirms  that  “the 
membership  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  more  inclusive  than  the  membership  of 
their  own  church  body.  They  seek,  therefore,  to  enter  into  living  contact  with 
those  outside  their  own  ranks  who  confess  the  Lordship  of  Christ”.  Baptism 
is  indeed  an  important  basis  and  bound  for  the  fellowship  of  all  Christians, 
and  this  perspective  should  be  further  developed;  but  the  unity  of  the  Church 
cannot  be  based  only  on  baptism. 

The  fourth  section  (§§10-11)  speaks  again  about  the  Church  as  the  cre- 
ation not  only  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  also  of  the  Spirit.  The  Church  is  a mys- 
tery, a sign,  an  instrument  of  what  God  intends  for  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  the  Church  should  be  perceived  as  a reconciled  and  reconciling 
community.  The  second  paragraph  of  this  section  speaks  about  Mission,  which 
is  “integral  to  the  life  of  the  church”.  The  churches  are  called  in  their  Mission 
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“to  proclaim  the  Gospel  and  to  offer  the  living  Christ  to  the  whole  creation”. 
In  its  relationship  to  “people  of  other  faiths  and  ideologies”  the  “Church  is 
called  to  engage  in  dialogue  and  collaboration  with  them  so  that  its  mission 
brings  about  the  good  of  all  creatures  and  the  well-being  of  the  earth”,  as  well 
as  to  struggle  against  sin  in  all  its  manifestations. 

Section  five  (§§12-14)  underlines  the  fact  that  “the  World  Council  of 
Churches  has  been  a privileged  instrument  by  which  churches  have  been  able 
to  listen  to  one  another  and  speak  to  one  another,  engaging  issues  that  chal- 
lenge the  churches  and  imperil  humankind”.  The  statement  also  expresses  a 
critical  view  in  relation  to  the  fact  that  the  “churches  have  not  always  acknowl- 
edged their  mutual  responsibility  to  one  another,  and  have  not  always  recog- 
nized the  need  to  give  account  to  one  another  of  their  faith,  life,  and  witness, 
as  well  as  to  articulate  the  factors  that  keep  them  apart”.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  Porto  Alegre  Assembly  decided  to  recommit  the  churches 
around  the  globe  to  the  search  for  church  unity.  In  this  respect  this  statement 
addresses  to  all  churches  some  concrete  questions,  through  which  the  churches 
“will  be  challenged  to  recognise  areas  for  renewal  in  their  own  lives,  and  new 
opportunities  to  deepen  relations  with  those  of  other  traditions.” 

The  statement  concludes  in  section  six  (§15)  in  the  confidence  “that  the 
risen  Christ  will  continue  to  disclose  himself  as  he  did  in  the  breaking  of 
bread  at  Emmaus,  and  that  he  will  unveil  the  deeper  meaning  of  fellowship 
and  communion  (Luke  24.13-35).”  The  value  of  the  Porto  Alegre  statement  is 
based  on  its  clarity  and  comprehensiveness,  within  a short  and  concise  form. 

2.  As  we  learned  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  by  the  1st  of  September 
2009  there  were  only  two  churches  which  had  handed  in  official  responses 
to  the  Porto  Alegre  statement,  and  two  others  responding  to  TNMC  with 
references  to  the  Porto  Alegre  document.  The  first  two  responses  were  sent 
by  the  Uniting  Church  in  Australia  (UCA),  dated  5 December  2006,  and  by 
the  United  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium,  from  26  January  2007.  The  first 
response  to  TNMC  document  with  references  to  the  Porto  Alegre  statement 
came  also  from  the  UCA  (5  December  2006)  and  the  second  from  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  dated  19  April  2007. 

The  response  of  the  UCA  to  the  statement  Called  to  Be  the  One  Church 
is  very  substantial  and  offers  this  church  the  possibility  to  share,  wherever 
possible,  some  aspects  of  its  ecumenical  life.  Very  interesting  in  this  paper 
are  the  rather  elaborated  response  to  the  10  questions  from  the  Porto  Alegre 
statement.  To  the  first  question  “To  what  extent  can  your  church  discern  the 
faithful  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith  in  its  own  life,  prayer,  and  witness  and 
in  that  of  other  churches?”,  the  UCA  indicates  that  “(W)e  can  discern  a faith- 
ful expression  of  the  apostolic  faith  in  our  own  life,  prayer  and  witness,  while 
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acknowledging  an  awareness  of  our  own  shortcomings,  unwise  enthusiasms 
and  mistakes.”  It  is  quite  amazing  for  a church  to  recognise  its  faithful  expres- 
sion of  the  apostolic  faith  in  its  failure — and  not  in  its  achievements,  as  one 
might  have  expected;  and  this  is  a challenge  to  all  churches  as  to  how  they  may 
understand  their  faithfulness  to  the  apostolic  tradition. 

As  for  the  second  half  of  the  first  question,  the  UCA  underlines  that  the 
members  of  this  church  “can  discern  faithful  expressions  of  the  apostolic 
faith  in  other  churches,  particularly  those  churches  which  are  members  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  life  and 
witness  is  grounded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the 
contemporary  spiritual  presence  of  the  Risen  Lord.”  The  criteria  for  recognis- 
ing “faithful  expressions  of  the  apostolic  faith  in  other  churches”  are  twofold: 
one  category  of  these  criteria  is  external  and  relates  to  the  ecumenical  com- 
mitment of  a church  expressed  by  its  membership  in  an  ecumenical  body;  and 
the  second  category,  which  we  would  consider  internal,  relates  to  the  life  and 
the  witness  of  a church,  which  should  be  based  on  “the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  the  contemporary  spiritual  presence  of  the  Risen 
Lord”.  If  the  criteria  which  we  called  “internal”  are  quite  common  for  many 
church  traditions,  very  special  in  this  response  is  the  importance  accorded  to 
the  membership  of  a church  in  an  ecumenical  organisation,  which  has  here  an 
ecclesiological  relevance.  In  the  response  of  this  church  to  the  same  question 
it  is  also  stressed  that  “(W)e  welcome  in  this  statement  ‘Called  to  be  the  One 
Church’  the  emphasis  upon  a common  participation  in  the  apostolic  mission 
of  the  church  as  a pathway  into  greater  unity”.  The  cooperation  in  mission  is 
also  considered  a step  forward  on  the  way  towards  unity. 

In  its  response  to  the  fifth  question  (e)  the  UCA  affirms  that  “mutual 
recognition  of  ordained  ministries  is  the  current  aim  of  the  dialogue  between 
the  UCA  and  the  Anglican  Church  of  Australia  and  between  the  UCA  and 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  Australia”.  The  first  of  these  two  dialogues  lead  to 
the  “most  notable  result”,  through  the  document  “For  the  Sake  of  the  Gos- 
pel: Mutual  Recognition  of  Ordained  Ministries  in  the  Anglican  and  Uniting 
Churches  in  Australia”.  This  document,  produced  in  2001  and  received  by 
both  churches,  affirms  among  other  things: 

We  see  in  each  other’s  churches  an  authentic  desire  to  witness  faithfully  to 
the  Gospel  and  to  be  engaged  in  God’s  mission  in  the  world. . . we  affirm 
that  in  each  of  our  ordained  ministries  there  is  a real  and  effective  expression 
of  proclamation  of  the  Word,  an  authentic  celebration  of  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  eucharist  and  an  accountable  practice  of  pastoral  oversight 
...  we  recognize  in  each  other’s  churches  the  presence  of  the  one  holy  catho- 
lic and  apostolic  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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By  this  reference  to  two  of  the  bilateral  dialogues,  this  church  is  draw- 
ing our  attention  to  the  very  important  role  of  the  bilateral  dialogues  for  the 
churches  on  their  way  towards  unity.  The  whole  process  of  reflection  on  which 
the  Porto  Alegre  statement  invited  the  churches  to  embark,  has  unavoidably 
to  take  into  consideration  what  the  churches  achieved  through  their  differ- 
ent bilateral  dialogues.  The  complementarity  between  the  multilateral  dia- 
logues, in  this  case  at  the  level  of  WCC,  and  the  bilateral  theological  dialogues 
between  the  different  churches  in  membership  within  the  WCC,  is  to  be  more 
and  more  taken  into  account. 

The  second  reaction  to  the  Porto  Alegre  statement  is  simply  responding 
very  shortly,  but  also  very  precisely,  to  the  10  questions  given  in  the  Porto 
Alegre  statement.  A “faithful  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith”  is  given  for 
the  United  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium,  inasmuch  this  church  receives  the 
diversity  as  a gift  of  God  to  the  Church.  The  limits  of  this  diversity  are  given 
in  the  regula  fidei , which  includes  the  Decalogue,  the  apostolic  symbol  and  the 
Lord’s  prayer  (< oraison  dominicale).  The  faithful  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith 
in  another  church  is  also  to  be  recognised  insofar  this  church  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  richness  of  the  Word  of  God  in  its  global  nature,  or  inasmuch 
that  church  is  undertaking  concrete  steps  in  favour  of  unity.  The  fidelity  of  a 
church  to  the  Word  of  God  would  mean  that  this  church  is  open  and  turned 
outward,  wanting  to  share  what  she  has  received  from  God.  As  for  the  true 
and  whole  unity  of  the  Church,  it  is  indispensable  to  recognise  another  church 
as  a member  of  the  same  body.  Baptism  is  a fundamental  tie  for  unity  and, 
whether  it  is  administered  to  children  or  to  adults,  it  is  always  a unique  act 
which  God  poses  through  a minister — and  which  should  never  be  repeated  in 
order  to  correct  a possible  “lack”  in  the  earlier  act  of  baptism.  Finally,  for  the 
Eucharist  the  Belgian  response  does  not  agree  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
“to  share”,  because  it  could  indicate  that  in  Eucharist  we  share  something  we 
have;  but  it  proposes  the  verb  “to  receive  together”  (recevoir  ensemble ),  because 
we  all  receive  in  the  Eucharist  the  gifts  of  God. 

We  have  taken  into  consideration  only  some  of  the  main  affirmations  in 
the  two  responses  to  the  Porto  Alegre  statement.  These  two  responses  help  us 
to  understand  that  the  process  WCC  embarked  on  at  Porto  Alegre  in  relation 
to  the  ecclesiological  question  is  a very  exciting,  but  also  a very  difficult  one. 
If  we  would  evaluate  the  two  responses  from  an  Orthodox  perspective,  then 
the  criteria  for  recognising  the  “faithful  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith”  in 
other  churches  offered  by  the  two  churches  mentioned  above  are  not  enough. 
However,  our  task  here  is  not  to  evaluate  the  two  responses  from  an  Orthodox 
perspective,  but  to  indicate  that  although  the  two  responses  are  very  helpful 
and  very  valuable  in  an  ecumenical  perspective,  they  cannot  offer  general  cri- 
teria for  all  member  churches  of  WCC.  And  that  is  the  point:  that  challenged 
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by  the  Porto  Alegre  statement,  the  churches  may  enter  into  a process  which 
should  help  them  to  find  a common  basis  for  their  understanding  of  the  unity 
they  seek. 

3.  The  remarks  in  the  responses  of  the  churches  to  TNMC  paper  in  relation  to 
the  Porto  Alegre  statement,  could  also  help  us  to  understand  the  expectations 
of  these  churches  about  these  two  ecclesiological  texts,  which  are  of  such  a 
different  nature.  In  the  introduction  to  its  comments  to  TNMC,  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  of  Finland  starts  by  underlining  the  fact  that  any 
“ecclesiological  reflection  within  the  WCC  must  abstain  from  interfering  with 
the  binding  ecclesiologies  of  the  member  churches.  The  Toronto  Declaration 
of  1930,  which  has  gained  new  actuality  in  the  last  years,  does  not  provide 
the  WCC  with  a mandate  to  define  the  final  nature  of  the  one  Church”.  This 
statement  shows  that  not  only  the  Orthodox  Churches  value  the  Toronto  Dec- 
laration, which  was  currently  brought  again  to  wide  attention  by  the  Special 
Commission  for  the  Orthodox  participation  in  the  WCC.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland  considered  that  “WCC  can  nev- 
ertheless serve  as  an  instrument  for  unity,  and  the  theological  work  relating  to 
controversial  issues  organically  belongs  to  this  service”.  Therefore,  this  church 
considered  that  TNMC  text  “assists”  the  process  launched  in  Porto  Alegre 
by  the  adoption  of  the  statement  “Called  to  be  One  Church”  This  comment 
indicates  that,  at  least  for  some  WCC  member  churches,  the  two  ecclesiologi- 
cal texts  are  closely  linked  to  each  other. 

The  response  of  the  UCA  to  TNMC  makes  an  even  clearer  link  between 
the  two  ecclesiological  texts.  This  church  “believes”  that  the  study  document 
“is  a very  helpful  formulation  of  basic  ecclesiological  convictions  which  our 
church  can  wholeheartedly  endorse,  particularly  when  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  text  ‘Called  to  be  the  One  Church”.  In  this  case,  the  Porto  Alegre 
statement  helps  us  to  understand  better  TNMC.  The  two  ecclesiological  texts 
mean  to  embark  on  one  and  the  same  reflection  process.  Furthermore,  in  its 
comments  both  to  the  issue  of  the  “Institutional  Dimension  of  the  Church 
and  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit”,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  baptism 
from  TNMC,  the  UCA  is  formulating  its  comments  by  quoting  “Called  to  be 
the  One  Church”. 

III.  Some  conclusions 

The  text  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  is  an  official  statement  adopted  by  a 
WCC  General  Assembly,  while  TNMC  is  a study  document  as  a “stage  on  the 
way  to  a common  statement”.  On  the  other  side,  although  the  Porto  Alegre 
statement  is  a text  adopted  by  all  delegates  of  the  WCC  member  churches 
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represented  at  the  Porto  Alegre  Assembly,  it  is  nevertheless  a very  short  text, 
and  based  to  a certain  extent  on  quotations  from  previous  ecclesiological  state- 
ments. In  this  respect  this  statement  is  unavoidably  missing  many  aspects 
which  the  churches  would  like  to  have  considered  in  a text  about  the  Church 
and  its  unity.  The  Porto  Alegre  statement  is  rather  an  introduction  to  the  chal- 
lenging questions  than  a comprehensive  common  statement. 

For  its  part  TNMC  is  a comprehensive  text  which  has  attempted  to  take 
into  consideration  almost  all  ecclesiological  traditions  represented  within  the 
WCC,  even  if  these  are  sometimes  in  contradiction  to  each  other.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  this  paper  contains  four  questions  at  the  end  of  its 
introduction,  questions  which  challenge  the  churches  to  consider  how  far  this 
paper  is  taking  into  consideration  “our  common  ecclesiological  convictions” 

. The  responses  to  these  questions  may  lead  to  a larger  elaboration  of  this 
text  which,  as  we  know,  is  already  a revised  version  of  the  initial  Nature  and 
Purpose  of  the  Church.  So  the  purpose  of  TNMC  is  to  offer,  as  far  as  possible, 
a common  ecclesiological  basis  to  all  member  churches  of  WCC;  otherwise 
it  will  remain  a study  text.  The  Lima  document  on  Baptism , Eucharist  and 
Ministry  (BEM)  could  be  a model  for  TNMC,  but  the  experience  around  the 
BEM  text  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  both  its  positive  and 
negative  aspects. 

Both  ecclesiological  texts  we  have  considered  above  were  sent  formally  to 
the  WCC  member  churches,  which  were  asked  to  comment  on  them.  The  risk 
the  WCC  was  taking  in  this  respect  was  that  the  churches  may  embark  on 
two  different  reflection  processes.  We  were  very  happy  to  discover  that  at  least 
some  churches  considered  the  two  ecclesiological  texts  as  closely  linked  to  each 
other,  and  that  these  texts  should  be  taken  into  consideration  together,  even 
though  each  has  a different  character.  Following  these  examples,  we  hope  that 
the  WCC  will  encourage  this  pattern  which  means  that  the  reactions  to  the 
two  texts,  even  if  they  are  done  separately,  should  lead  to  a coherent  reflection 
process  within  the  WCC.  In  other  words,  the  Porto  Alegre  statement  may  be 
used  to  help  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  develop  TNMC  into  a common 
statement. 


The  Nature  and  Mission 
of  the  Church 


Rev.  Dr  Paul  Collins 


Introduction 

Reading  the  Faith  and  Order  paper  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 1 
(TNMC)  I have  been  struck  by  the  appeal  to  the  lived  experience  of  the 
Church  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  text.  This  had  lead  me  to  consider  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  the  text  might  be  received  and,  in  this  paper,  to  offer 
some  reflections  on  possible  methodological  approaches  to  the  text  itself 
and  towards  the  possibility  of  taking  the  text  towards  a next  “stage”.  An 
explicit  ecumenical  method  is  set  out  in  the  text  (§§5-7),  in  which  areas 
where  agreement  is  already  possible  are  dealt  with  in  the  main  text  and 
areas  of  on-going  discussion  are  outlined  in  “shaded  boxes”. 

I want  to  suggest  that  within  the  text  there  are  other  implicit  methods 
being  used.  What  is  of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  way  in  which  the 
text  brings  together  what  might  be  seen  as  different  approaches  to  the  state- 
ment of  doctrine.  Indeed  it  might  be  argued  that  there  are  different  genres 
within  the  text,  sometimes  within  the  same  paragraph.  One  way  in  which 
to  name  this  difference  might  be  to  draw  upon  the  distinction  between 
theory  and  practice,  or  between  theoretical  and  experiential  knowledge.  In 
the  text,  explicit  appeal  is  made  to  experience,  2 practice  3 and  context  4 as 
well  as  inferring  an  appeal  to  these  in  numerous  other  paragraphs.  I want 
to  propose  that  the  development  of  a method  which  explores  the  inter-play 
between  different  ways  of  constructing  doctrine  could  be  used  to  seek  a resolu- 
tion of  Church-dividing  issues. 

This  approach  is  by  no  means  a new  phenomenon.  There  are  examples 
of  this  appeal  in  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM)  in  relation  to  dif- 
ferent church  practices  and  experiences  associated  with  the  celebration  of 
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baptism  and  the  exercise  of  ministry.  There  was  a recognition  in  BEM  that 
“although  the  language  of  the  text  is  still  largely  classical  in  reconciling  his- 
torical controversies,  the  driving  force  is  frequently  contextual  and  contem- 
porary.’5 However  in  TNMC  the  appeal  to  experience,  practice  and  context 
is  much  more  extensive  and  it  has  been  woven  into  the  text  in  ways  which 
make  the  lived  reality  of  the  Church  as  much  a focus  as  “creedal  statement”  or 
“doctrinal  dispute”. 

Different  church  traditions  approach  reflection  upon  the  theology  of  the 
Church  in  different  ways.  In  some  traditions  the  preference  is  to  use  language 
in  order  to  indicate  what  the  community  and  practice  of  the  Church  should 
be  like.  Such  an  approach  is  idealistic  and  aspirational,  and  looks  towards  the 
eschatological  goal  of  God’s  purposes.  In  other  traditions  the  preference  is  to 
use  language  to  describe  the  lived  reality  of  the  Church’s  practice  and  com- 
munal living,  often  recognising  the  mixture  of  holiness  and  sinfulness.  These 
differences  of  approach  can  be  seen  in  text  of  TNMC  where  some  sentences 
are  written  using  “indicative”  language  evoking  a sense  of  aspirational  calling, 
while  others  are  written  using  “descriptive”  language  evoking  a sense  of  the 
experience  of  God  and  of  Church  life  “now”. 

These  differences  have  been  variously  labelled  by  theologians.  The  aspira- 
tional approach  to  doctrine  has  been  designated  as  “objective”  or  “cognitive”, 
while  the  experiential  approach  has  been  designated  as  “subjective”  or  “aes- 
thetic”.6 This  latter  approach  echoes  John  Wesley’s  appeal  to  “experience”  as  a 
fourth  element  to  be  set  alongside  the  triad  of  Scripture,  Tradition  and  Reason 
in  the  “doing”  of  theology.  Schleiermacher,  in  his  use  of  the  language  of  “God- 
consciousness”  and  of  feelings  of  “absolute  dependence”,  creates  a paradigm  for 
construing  an  “aesthetic  response”  to  the  lived  realities  of  Christian  living  and 
believing.7  The  acceptance  of  “experience”  as  a core  element  in  the  construction 
of  doctrine  suggests  that  God’s  revelation  is  received  through  both  the  indi- 
vidual experience  for  the  believer  and  the  collective  experience  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  being  concretely  or  “objectively”  encountered  in  the  Person  of  Christ. 

An  example  of  holding  together  the  appeal  to  the  objective  and  subjective 
can  be  seen  in  Barth’s  construal  of  revelation  in  Trinitarian  terms,  framed  in 
the  language  of  the  “objectivity”  of  the  incarnate  Son  and  the  “subjectivity” 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.8  My  reading  of  the  text  of  TNMC  suggests  that  there  is 
already  this  kind  of  holding  together  of  different  types  of  approach  to  the 
reception  of  revealed  beliefs,  and  to  the  experience  of  the  lived  reality  of  the 
Church. 

I will  refer  to  the  more  “objective”  written  style  arising  from  aspirational 
understandings  as  “indicative”,  and  the  more  “subjective”  written  style  arising 
from  experience  as  “aesthetic”.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  one  sort  of  claim  pro- 
duces more  reliable  knowledge  than  another.  Each  is  valuable  in  its  own  right 
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and  in  complementing  the  other.  Indeed  Stanley  Samartha  takes  us  beyond 
the  categories  of  objectivity  and  subjectivity  and  argues  that,  “True  knowledge 
is  ...  a transformation  of  the  knowing  subject.”  9 Such  an  understanding  of  the 
“knowing”  points  to  an  attitude  towards  knowledge,  and  theories  of  knowing, 
which  is  rooted  in  a value  base  distinct  from  that  of  a rationalist  approach  to 
knowing  which  emerged  within  the  Enlightenment  of  Western  Europe  and 
North  America.  Rather  the  person,  and  the  values,  of  the  knowing  subject  are 
themselves  transformed  in  the  activity  of  knowing  and  its  outcomes.  So  I will 
apply  the  distinction  between  the  “indicative”  and  the  “aesthetic”  as  a tool 
in  the  task  of  analysing  and  responding  to  TNMC.  The  title  of  the  text  itself 
suggests  this  possibility:  the  “nature”  of  the  Church  suggesting  an  “indica- 
tive” approach  to  ecclesiology,  while  the  “mission”  of  the  Church  suggests  an 
experiential  or  “aesthetic”  approach  to  ecclesiology.  I am  particularly  inter- 
ested to  discern  how  an  aesthetic  approach  to  understandings  of  the  Church  is 
expressed  in  TNMC;  that  is,  how  an  appeal  to  experience  is  used  to  describe 
the  Church,  its  reality,  its  members  and  its  praxis. 


Analysis  of  the  text 

Paragraph  9 begins  by  making  a series  of  “indicative”  claims,  and  then  turns 
to  the  experience  of  being  “called  and  sent”  and  serving,  which  brings  to  a 
series  of  indicative  claims  an  implicit  aesthetic  dimension: 

9.  The  Church  is  thus  the  creature  of  God’s  Word  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
belongs  to  God,  is  God’s  gift  and  cannot  exist  by  and  for  itself.  Of  its  very 
nature  it  is  missionary,  called  and  sent  to  serve,  as  an  instrument  of  the 
Word  and  the  Spirit,  as  a witness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

In  paragraph  10  we  find  a similar  combination  of  claims,  which  again  is 
premised  on  an  aesthetic  reception  of  experience: 

10.  Thus  the  Church  is  the  creature  of  God’s  Word  (creatura  Verbi),  the 
Gospel,  which,  as  a living  voice,  creates  and  nourishes  the  Church  through- 
out the  ages.  This  divine  Word  is  witnessed  to  and  heard  through  Scripture. 
Incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  is  testified  to  by  the  Church  and  pro- 
claimed in  preaching,  in  Sacraments,  and  in  service. 

A similar  approach  is  to  be  found  in  paragraph  12,  but  in  this  instance  the 
reception  of  experience  is  brought  to  the  foreground.  Thus  an  aesthetic  under- 
standing of  “apostolicity”  is  set  before  us — which  may  provide  the  basis  for 
overcoming  a polarisation  of  understandings,  over  against  a more  indicative 
form  of  describing  “apostolicity”: 
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12.  This  word  of  God  is  made  known  to  us  through  the  Gospel  primarily 
and  normatively  borne  witness  to  by  the  apostles  (cf.  Eph  2:20;  Rev  21:14), 
making  the  communion  of  the  faithful  a community  that  lives  in,  and  is 
responsible  for,  the  succession  of  the  apostolic  truth  expressed  in  faith  and 
life  throughout  the  ages. 

In  paragraph  15  we  find  a set  of  claims  rooted  in  (interpreted)  experience, 
which  are  used  to  create  an  aesthetic  ground  for  an  indicative  claim  about 
“tradition”.  This  again  has  the  potential  to  overcome  historic  disagreements 
concerning  the  notion  (and  status?)  of  “tradition”. 

15.  The  same  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  the  earliest  communities  guides  the 
followers  of  Jesus  in  each  time  and  each  place  as  they  strive  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Gospel.  This  is  what  is  understood  by  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church. 

Paragraph  32  is  posited  mainly  on  the  experience  of  various  activities 
predicated  of  the  Church  community  and  its  members.  On  this  basis  the 
claim  for  an  inter-personal  understanding  of  the  “communion”  of  the  Church 
is  made,  again  avoiding  any  polarisation  associated  with  claims  made  on  the 
basis  of  an  indicative  approach. 

32.  Visible  and  tangible  signs  of  the  new  life  of  communion  are  expressed 
in  receiving  and  sharing  the  faith  of  the  apostles;  breaking  and  sharing  the 
Eucharistic  bread;  praying  with  and  for  one  another  and  for  the  needs  of 
the  world;  serving  one  another  in  love;  participating  in  each  other’s  joys  and 
sorrows;  giving  material  aid;  proclaiming  and  witnessing  to  the  good  news 
in  mission  and  working  together  for  justice  and  peace.  The  communion  of 
the  Church  consists  not  of  independent  individuals  but  of  persons  in  com- 
munity, all  of  whom  contribute  to  its  flourishing. 

In  paragraph  44  a similar  approach  may  be  discerned,  but  here  the  second 
sentence  is  clearly  an  indicative  claim.  This  indicative  claim  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  an  aesthetic  response  to  the  Church’s  awareness  of  God,  and  the  activi- 
ties which  arise  from  this:  worship  and  service  and  discipleship.  Here  there  is 
perhaps  a clear  recognition  of  the  subtle  inter-play  in  theological  reflection  and 
statement  between  the  aesthetic  and  the  indicative. 

44.  Aware  of  God’s  saving  presence  in  the  world,  the  Church  already  praises 
and  glorifies  the  Triune  God  through  worship  and  discipleship,  and  serves 
God’s  plan.  Yet  the  Church  does  so  not  only  for  itself,  but  rather  renders 
praise  and  thanks  on  behalf  of  all  peoples  for  God’s  grace  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins. 
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Paragraph  49  is  a further  example  of  a more  nuanced  set  of  claims  in 
which  the  aesthetic  root  of  various  claims  is  crafted  into  an  indicative  formula: 
thus  the  experience  of  faith,  hope  and  love,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  being  in  a 
personal  relationship  with  God  are  brought  together  to  assert  the  sophisticated 
claim  of  a “realised  eschatology”. 

49.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Church  already  participates  in  the  communion 
of  God,  in  faith,  hope,  love,  and  glorification  of  God’s  name,  and  lives  as  a 
communion  of  redeemed  persons.  Because  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  the  Word  of  God,  the  Church — as  Creatura  Verbi  and  Creatura  Spiritus 
(cf.  §10ff.),  as  the  communion  of  all  believers  held  in  personal  relationship 
with  God  by  God  himself  (cf.  §11),  as  the  people  of  God  (cf.  §§19-20) — is 
already  the  eschatological  community  God  wills. 

The  claims  of  paragraph  59  are  premised  on  a combination  of  indicative 
propositions  and  core  experiences,  that  is  to  say  distorted  relationships,  repen- 
tance, mutual  forgiveness  and  restoration,  along  with  “a  genuine  enjoyment 
of  new  life”.  This  combination  of  indicative  claims,  and  of  experience  and 
the  aesthetic  response  to  those  experiences,  allows  for  a number  of  different 
claims  to  be  made  about  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and  of  “communion”. 
Here  this  approach  allows  the  perspectives  of  different  ecclesial  traditions  to 
be  expressed  alongside  one  another  without  giving  a full  account  of  those  dif- 
ferences, because  the  agreement  is  premised  on  an  aesthetic,  rather  than  an 
indicative,  description  of  the  Church’s  life. 

59.  There  remains  by  virtue  of  creation  a natural  bond  between  human 
beings  and  between  humanity  and  creation.  “So  if  anyone  is  in  Christ,  there 
is  a new  creation”  (2  Cor  5:17).  The  new  life  of  communion  builds  upon 
and  transforms,  but  never  wholly  replaces,  what  was  first  given  in  creation; 
within  history,  it  never  completely  overcomes  the  distortions  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  human  beings  caused  by  sin.  Sharing  in  Christ  is  often 
restricted  and  only  partially  realised.  The  new  life  therefore  entails  the  con- 
stant need  for  repentance,  mutual  forgiveness  and  restoration.  It  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  fellowship  with  God  that  the  members  of  Christ’s  body  pray 
day  after  day  “Forgive  us  our  sins”  (Lk  11:4;  cf.  Mt  6:12).  But  the  Father 
cleanses  us  from  our  sins  in  the  blood  of  his  son  Jesus  and,  if  we  acknowl- 
edge our  sins,  we  will  be  forgiven  (cf.  1 Jn  1:7-10).  Nonetheless,  there  is  a 
genuine  enjoyment  of  new  life  here  and  now  and  a confident  anticipation  of 
sharing  in  the  fullness  of  communion  in  the  life  to  come. 
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In  this  final  example  (§114),  the  practice  of  discipleship  is  predicated  again 
on  a combination  of  indicative  theorisation  and  experiential  practice.  The  aes- 
thetic quality  of  informed  choice  and  lived  reality  is  brought  together  with 
an  indicative  view  of  claims  about  authentic  humanity.  This  in  turn  leads  to 
claims  being  made  about  the  nature  and  quality  of  common  life  in  the  Church 
and  its  mission  in  the  world.  Here  again,  church  dividing  notions  are  avoided 
through  a subtle  combination  of  claims  based  on  experience,  and  indicative 
claims: 

114.  The  ethics  of  Christians  as  disciples  relate  both  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  world.25  They  are  rooted  in  God,  the  creator  and  revealer,  and  take 
shape  as  the  community  seeks  to  understand  God’s  will  within  the  various 
circumstances  of  time  and  place.  The  Church  does  not  stand  in  isolation 
from  the  moral  struggles  of  humankind  as  a whole.  Christians  both  can 
and  should  join  together  with  the  adherents  of  other  religions,  as  well  as 
with  all  persons  of  good  will,  in  order  to  promote  not  only  those  personal 
moral  choices  which  they  believe  essential  to  the  authentic  realization  of  the 
human  person,  but  also  the  social  goods  of  justice,  peace  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment.  Thus  Christian  discipleship  requires  believers  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  complex  ethical  questions  that  touch  their 
personal  lives  and  the  public  domain  of  social  policy,  and  to  translate  their 
reflections  into  action.  A Church  that  would  want  to  be  invisible  would  no 
longer  be  a church  of  disciples. 


Methods 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  a recognition  of  the  differences  of  approach  used 
implicitly  in  TNMC  could  be  developed  into  an  explicit  method  in  which 
“indicative”  and  “aesthetic”  claims  are  understood  as  different  ways  in  which 
knowledge  is  assimilated,  and  doctrine  is  constructed.  A method  might  be 
developed  in  which  different  approaches  to  knowledge  and  doctrine  are  not 
only  recognised,  but  are  understood  as  illuminating  each  other.  Indeed  appeal 
could  be  made  to  the  metaphor  of perichdresis  or  “inter-penetration”  in  order 
to  construe  the  different  approaches  in  a dynamic  relation  to  one  another,  or  to 
Samartha’s  construal  of  knowing  as  the  transformation  of  the  knowing  subject 
and  her  values.  Such  a method  might  assist  both  in  the  reception  of  the  docu- 
ment and  in  taking  the  process  forward  to  another  “stage”.  This  may  also  assist 
the  assessment  of  other  dialogue  documents,  as  well  as  the  process  of  dialogue 
itself  and  the  crafting  of  ecumenical  statements.  The  method  may  also  assist  in 
the  process  of  re-examining  the  issues  set  out  in  the  shaded  boxes  in  TNMC. 
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The  first  shaded  box  (between  §§13  and  14)  highlights  the  need  for  an 
aesthetic  response  to  experiences  of  the  Church’s  life  and  mission  to  be  inter- 
preted and  received.  The  question  which  emerges  concerns  how  an  indicative 
approach  can  be  related  to  the  interpretation  of  experience,  and  of  an  aesthetic 
response  to  it.  The  construal  of  indicative  and  aesthetic  approaches  in  relation 
to  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  the  interpretation  of  experience,  will  also  entail 
the  recognition  that  both  indicative  and  aesthetic  approaches  are  sometimes 
based  on  axiomatic  claims  or  “givens”.  The  first  box,  which  is  a good  example 
of  the  interplay  between  experience  and  an  indicative  reflection  on  the  Tradi- 
tion, is  concluded  with  the  statement: 

It  remains  for  future  theological  work  to  find  out  whether  these  differences 
are  real  disagreements  or  mere  differences  in  emphasis  that  can  be  reconciled 
with  each  other. 

The  focus  on  the  need  for  the  interpretation  of  experience  and  of  aesthetic 
response  in  this  box  suggests  that  despite  the  successful  appeal  to  aesthetic 
claims,  the  place  for  indicative  claims  clearly  remains.  This  raises  the  question 
of  how  indicative  claims  themselves  are  constructed.  Some  indicative  claims 
may  emerge  directly  from  reflection  on  experience,  while  others  may  be  predi- 
cated on  “reason”  alone.  The  understanding  in  some  traditions  that  indicative 
claims  are  rooted  in  “objective”  revelation  does  not  mean  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  “experience”;  indeed  all  revelation  is  surely  rooted  in  an  experience 
of  some  kind,  at  some  stage  (in  the  past?).  The  method  developed  to  enable  the 
process  of  interpretation  will  need  to  recognise  the  different  origins  of  various 
indicative  claims,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  possibility  of  reconciling  differ- 
ences among  them.  The  following  two  boxes  (between  §§48-49  and  between 
§§36-37)  both  raise  similar  issues  concerning  the  reception  and  interpretation 
of  experience:  in  relation  to  “sacrament”’  in  the  first  instance,  and  “sin”  in  the 
second.  Again,  differences  may  be  seen  in  terms  of  “emphasis”;10  however  the 
question  of  whether  such  difference  is  church-dividing  again  rests  on  issues 
surrounding  the  interpretation  of  experience. 

The  interpretation  of  “experience”’  in  the  “raw  data”  of  “revelation”,  and  in 
the  “lived  reality”  of  “ecclesial  communities”,  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical 
project.  The  development  of  a method  to  allow  different  approaches  to  the  con- 
struction of  doctrine  to  inform  and  transform  one  another  could  provide  a means 
of  beginning  the  reconciliation  of  different  understandings  and  approaches  in 
the  different  church  traditions.  This  would  be  premised  on  an  appeal  to  the  lived 
experience  of  the  Church,  as  received  and  interpreted  through  such  a method. 

The  different  understandings  of  experience,  and  the  different  ways  in 
which  aesthetic  response  to  experience  is  construed,  in  the  different  traditions 
of  the  Church  are  already  to  be  found  in  the  text  of  TNMC.  As  the  text  is 
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received  and  revised  a recognition  and  analysis  of  these  differences,  through 
the  method  of  allowing  different  approaches  to  the  construction  of  doctrine  to 
inform  and  transform  one  another,  may  enable  the  process  of  reconciliation  of 
different  traditions  to  develop. 


Plenary  Discussion  of  the  First  Three  Presentations 


The  first  speaker  expressed  gratitude  that  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 
(TNMC)  had  been  the  stimulus  for  her  church’s  explicit  affirmation  of  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  other  churches,  in  contrast  to  what  had 
been  their  historical  position.  She  called  upon  Faith  and  Order  to  make  use 
of  the  TNMC  process  to  pose  challenging  questions  to  the  churches,  perhaps 
through  a series  of  “living  letters”  visits.  For  instance,  it  might  be  asked  what 
is  the  nature  of  our  unity  in  baptism  when  we  “gladly  acknowledge”  (in  the 
language  of  the  Canberra  statement  on  koinonia)  those  churches  which  do  not 
baptise  with  water. 

Dr  Collins  was  asked  to  elaborate  on  the  meaning  of  “aesthetic  language.” 
He  replied  that  he  was  drawing  on  the  work  of  Schleiermacher  in  naming 
“experience”  as  an  “aesthetic  response”,  while  noting  that  this  calls  further  into 
question  the  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  “experience.” 

In  response  to  a question  of  clarification  about  the  definition  of  the  term 
“convergence  document”,  Dr  Ionita  referred  to  three  categories  of  dialog  docu- 
ments: consensus,  where  there  is  complete  agreement;  divergence,  where  there 
is  a description  of  the  various  points  which  are  not  agreed;  and  convergence, 
where  each  dialog  partner  recognizes  itself  in  the  text,  even  if  it  is  not  a com- 
pletely adequate  articulation  from  its  own  perspective. 

One  participant  proposed  that  the  title  be  further  considered  and  that  the 
French  translation  be  improved. 

It  was  suggested  that  a series  of  regional  consultations  might  be  helpful 
at  this  stage,  in  order  to  take  account  of  contextual  reflections  on  ecclesiology 
and  to  decentralize  the  work  being  done  on  the  text.  It  was  noted  that  “free- 
standing” consultations  are  an  expensive  methodology,  but  that  we  should 
be  taking  advantage  of  all  regional  ecumenical  gatherings  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  the  churches  in  the  discussion,  and  also  that  new  technologies  may 
be  harnessed  for  broadening  the  scope  of  participation. 


“Called  to  Be  the  One  Church” 
in  Africa 

The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 


Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  Anya  Anyambod 


Introduction:  historical  precedence 

The  remarkable  advances  made,  and  the  cooperation  established,  among 
churches  the  world  over  are  very  impressive  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
today.  The  recognition  in  one  another  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Church  in  the  fullness  of  a common  mission  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a praise- 
worthy exercise  in  ecumenical  relations  in  the  world  today.  But  the  African 
churches  find  themselves  in  a situation  in  which  the  very  basic  questions 
remain  unanswered.  The  questions  may  look  simple;  but  they  are  funda- 
mental and  primordial  for  the  African  churches.  Simply  put,  what  is  the 
Church  and  what  is  its  mission  for  the  African  people?  One  may  also  ask 
about  the  impact  of  the  Church  on  the  African  people  amidst  the  complex- 
ity of  life  today. 

It  may  be  too  easy  to  define  the  Church  as  a community  of  God’s 
people  in  the  world  where  God  is  fully  revealed  as  an  assembly  of  people 
who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  son  of  God,  through  whom  the  Good 
News,  announcing  the  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  proclaimed;  or  as 
a Church  which  is  called  into  being  by  the  Father,  (John  3:16).  It  becomes 
more  difficult  to  discuss  the  nature,  and  the  realisation,  of  the  mission  of 
the  Church  in  Africa. 

And  what  does  it  mean  when  the  Council  of  churches  in  Zambia,  dur- 
ing their  28th  General  Conference  held  from  13th  to  19th  August  2009,  pro- 
claimed and  affirmed  their  prophetic  voice  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  thus:  “The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  has 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim 
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liberty  to  captives,  to  give  new  sight  to  the  blind  and  to  set  the  down-trodden 
free”  (Luke  4:  18-19)?  The  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  is  supposedly  being  fulfilled 
by  the  Church  in  bringing  salvation  to  all  God’s  people,  in  liberating  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  minors  and  adults  of  all  shades  and  colours  from  all 
that  binds  them,  in  order  that  they  may  live  lives  in  abundance  as  people  cre- 
ated in  the  likeness  and  image  of  God  (Gen.  1:27). 

And  where  is  the  Church  today  in  its  mission  to  the  world  after  the  9th 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  in  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil  in 
2006  under  the  theme  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”? 

The  theme  or  the  idea  of  “One  Church”  has  been  used  elsewhere  in  ref- 
erence to  a denomination  and  the  call  for  church  unity.  In  the  first  case,  we 
know  of  “The  One  Church”  of  Charles  Curtiss,  a “denomination”  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  non-denominational.  The  fact  that  it  is  opened  to  all  and  sundry, 
denomination  notwithstanding,  does  not  make  it  the  one  church  understood 
in  terms  of  catholicity:  it  is  the  one  church — an  institution — headed  by 
Charles  Curtiss.  The  difference  it  makes  is  that  it  brings  Christians  together 
as  a community  of  God’s  people  for  the  common  purpose  of  worship,  without 
adherence  to  any  historic  church.  Unfortunately,  an  institution  of  that  nature 
becomes  an  end  in  itself,  and  takes  the  form  of  a denomination.  Its  nature 
becomes  denominational  and  its  mission  remains  exactly  like  that  of  any  other 
denomination  which  announces  and  proclaims  the  message  of  salvation  to 
all  God’s  people  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church” 
should  therefore  be  distinguished  from  “The  One  Church”  of  Charles  Curtiss. 
The  African  churches  understand  that  a call  for  the  One  Church  does  not 
entail  disbanding  denominations  — rather  it  is  a call  to  work  together  in  a 
common  mission  to  humanity. 

As  concerns  the  second  case,  there  are  voices  that  express  the  need  for 
a closer  unity  between  the  various  Christian  denominations.  Two  of  these 
shall  be  identified  here.  Firstly,  the  voice  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC)  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  was  the  theme  of  the  9th  Assembly 
of  the  WCC  in  Porto  Alegre  in  2006.  The  elaboration  of  the  theme  was  “An 
Invitation  to  the  churches  to  renew  their  commitment  to  search  for  unity  and 
to  deepen  their  dialogue”.1  The  emphasis  of  this  theme  seems  to  be  on  the  word 
“renew”;  and  thus  a call  is  launched  for  the  renewal  of  commitment,  and  the 
goal  is  the  search  for  greater  unity  and  consequent  deepening  of  dialogue.  In 
the  theme  one  finds  the  insinuation — or  an  acknowledgment — of  existing 
divisions  among  the  churches,  the  lack  of  effective  cooperation,  and  a compla- 
cency about  this  that  is  decried.  The  wish  that  churches  have  a common  vision 
and  a common  mission  is  thus  stated  as  follows: 
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to  reflect  what  the  churches  at  this  point  on  their  ecumenical  journey,  can 
say  together  about  some  important  aspects  of  the  church,  and  to  invite 
churches  into  a renewal  conversation — mutually  supportive,  yet  open  and 
searching — about  the  quality  and  degree  of  their  fellowship  and  commu- 
nion, and  about  the  issues  which  still  divide  them.2 

The  WCC  in  this  9th  Assembly  issued  what  we  would  like  to  refer  to  as  the 
“Unity  Statement”.  It  reads  thus: 

Churches  in  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC  remain  committed  to  one  another 
on  the  way  towards  full  visible  unity.  This  commitment  is  a gift  from  our 
gracious  Lord.  Unity  is  both  a divine  gift  and  calling.  Our  churches  have 
affirmed  that  the  unity  for  which  we  pray,  hope  and  work  is  “a  koinonia 
given  and  expressed  in  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith;  a com- 
mon sacramental  life  entered  into  by  one  baptism  and  celebrated  together  in 
one  Eucharistic  fellowship:  a common  life  in  which  members  and  ministries 
are  mutually  recognized  and  reconciled,  and  a common  mission  witnessing 
to  the  gospel  of  God’s  grace  to  all  people  and  serving  the  whole  of  creation. 
Such  “ koinonia  ’ is  to  be  expressed  in  each  place,  through  a conciliar  rela- 
tionship of  churches  in  different  places.  We  have  much  work  ahead  of  us  as 
together  we  seek  to  understand  the  meaning  of  unity  and  catholicity,  and 
the  significance  of  baptism.3 

Besides  this  “Unity  Statement”,  the  WCC  attempted  a rethinking  of  what 
Daniel  Migliore  calls  the  “Marks  of  the  Church” — apostolicity,  holiness,  cath- 
olicity— as  they  relate  to  unity,  thus  refocusing  the  churches  on  the  direction 
the  theme  of  unity  has  to  take  in  terms  of  interactivity  and  mutual  account- 
ability of  the  churches.  The  WCC  went  forward  to  identify  areas  which  ought 
to  enable  or  facilitate  unity.  Baptism  into  Christ  and  mission  to  the  world  are 
de  facto  symbols  of  a common  purpose.  That  said,  the  Assembly  issued  a task 
which  was  expressed  as  follows: 

Therefore  the  Ninth  Assembly  calls  upon  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
to  facilitate  deep  conversations  among  various  churches.  We  also  invite  all 
of  our  churches  to  engage  in  the  hard  task  of  giving  a candid  account  of  the 
relation  of  their  own  faith  and  order  to  the  faith  and  the  judgments  that 
shape,  and  even  qualify,  its  relationship  to  the  others.  The  honest  sharing  of 
commonalities,  divergences,  and  differences  will  help  all  churches  to  pursue 
the  things  that  make  for  peace  and  build  up  the  common  life.4 

The  second  voice  that  calls  for  unity  is  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  a Freiburg  Lecture  on  9 August  2006.  He  spoke  on  “One  Church, 
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One  Hope”,  in  reference  to  Ephesians  4.  In  his  lecture  the  Archbishop  drew 
the  attention  of  churches  to  what  one  may  call  a common  vision  or  focus:  “To 
have  one  hope  is  the  sign  of  our  one  calling”,  he  wrote.5  The  Archbishop  char- 
acterized his  “one  hope”  under  the  following  headings: 

A unity  of  purpose.  About  this  he  wrote: 

We  are  called  together  so  that  we  may  grow  together  towards  the  fullness  of 
humanity  that  is  Jesus  Christ.  To  have  one  hope  as  to  move  away  from  the 
‘childish’  state  in  which  we  are  blown  around  by  the  motivations,  thoughts 
or  ideas  of  the  moment  by  the  manipulation  of  others.  Maturity  is  pos- 
sessing, some  kind  of  steady  identity — having  settled  conviction  and  pur- 
poses, and  having  some  awareness  of  what  it  is  that  each  has  to  give  into  the 
common  life  of  the  community  of  believers.  What  we  hope  for  is  human- 
ity in  which  human  gifts  flow  together,  in  which  the  strength  of  each  is 
resources  from  the  strength  of  others,  and  the  strength  of  each,  is  offered  for 
the  strength  of  others.  The  one  hope  is  inseparable  from  the  nourishing  of 
diverse  strengths.  It  is  about  helping  each  other  to  become  as  fully  adult  in 
belief  and  activity  as  each  can  be.6 

Responsibility  to  one  another  as  corollary.  Expressed  as  follows: 

...  in  the  universe  redefined  by  Christ,  no-one  reaches  or  enjoys  maturity 
in  isolation,  to  grow  up  is  not  to  reach  independence  in  the  abstract  but  to 
arrive  at  that  kind  of  understanding  of  yourself  and  others  that  enables  you 
to  direct  your  resource — inner  and  outer — to  the  other,  taking  responsibil- 
ity for  their  nurture  as  they  do  for  yours).7 

Responsibility  for  one,  another  according  to  the  Archbishop,  is  expressed 
by  the  term  mutuality. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  the  Archbishop  speaks  of  what  may  we  call 
the  mark  of  Christ’s  Church  when  he  states  that  “The  life  of  any  particular 
church  becomes  recognizably  and  distinctively  Christian  when  it  is  marked 
by  this  taking  of  responsibility  for  each  other”.8  The  call  then  is  for  mutual 
“tolerance”,  which  he  terms  “as  the  highest  of  virtues”  in  a situation  of  plural- 
ity— which  according  to  him  is  an  integral  part  of  culture.9 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  section  the  transference,  or  exten- 
sion, of  the  theme  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  to  the  African  Continent 
has  do  with  defining  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church  to  be  effected  by  the 
churches  in  Africa.  This  necessarily  evokes  a number  of  questions: 

Is  the  experience  of  the  WCC,  in  its  global  scope,  the  same  as  that  in  the 
continent  of  Africa? 
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On  what  basis  are  the  churches  in  Africa  divided,  and  to  which  cause  can 
the  division  be  imputed? 

In  reference  to  the  theme  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church  in  Africa” — are 
we  being  proactive  or  reactive? 

Even  as  we  ask  these  questions  it  is  worthy  to  note  that,  at  an  apologetic 
level,  what  has  been  expressed  above  is  applicable  to  the  African  context  and 
thus  we  assume  the  extension  of  the  message  to  Africa. 

The  problematic 

It  was  more  than  half  a century  ago  that  Reinhold  Niebuhr  expressed  his  view 
of  the  divisions  of  the  church  universal,  pointing  out  that  besides  theologi- 
cal differences  there  were  also  other  areas  of  division.  He  acknowledged  the 
fact  that  the  church  universal  was  plagued  by  divisions  “caused  by  geographic 
and  climatic  conditions,  by  class  distinctions  and  economic  circumstances, 
by  national  and  racial  particularities  and  by  historical  qualifications  of  every 
kind”.10 

The  adage  which  states  that:  “Together  we  stand;  divided  we  fall” 
remains  true  even  today.  The  continuing  divisions  experienced  within  the 
Church — which  the  9th  Assembly  of  the  WCC  characterized  as  “real  wounds 
to  the  body  of  Christ”,  noting  that  in  the  process  “God’s  mission  in  the  world 
suffers”,  is  no  good  news.  At  a time  when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Christian 
world  is  said  to  be  shifting  from  the  West  to  Africa,  it  is  necessary  to  envision 
the  future  of  the  church  in  Africa  in  relation  to  its  various  denominations  hav- 
ing a common  vision  and  mission.  But  which  Africa  are  we  referring  to? 

The  African  situation 

Given  Africa  as  a continent  in  crisis,  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  in  Africa 
has  to  take  the  following  situations  into  consideration: 

Religio-cultural  issues 

The  African  continent  inherited  a Christian  religion  which,  from  the  very 
beginning,  was  divided  within  itself.  The  division  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  was  transported  to  the  African  soil  by  the  missionaries.  In  the 
process  both  Christ  and  denominationalism  were  introduced  to  Africa.  This 
was  later  compounded  by  the  advent  of  Pentecostalism  and  the  African  Inde- 
pendent Churches.  Besides  this  division  within  Christianity  itself,  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  presence  of  African  Traditional  Religion — a religion  of  the 
Africans  whose  theological  value  still  has  to  be  granted. 
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Socio-economic  and  political  issues 

Ka  Manas,  writing  on  “Christians  and  Churches  of  Africa:  Envisioning  the 
Future”,  has  aptly  described  the  socio-economic  and  political  situation  of 
Africa,  in  the  process  making  mention  of  the  following  elements: 


• The  abject  poverty  and  grinding  misery  which  societies  are  confronted 
with  each  day,  and  which  leave  them  without  any  glimmer  of  hope. 

• Moral  helplessness  and  deep  distress  in  the  face  of  illness  and  other 
super-natural  forces. 

• The  powerlessness  of  societies  in  the  face  of  the  geopolitics  of  chaos 
which  make  up  today’s  world,  and  the  disconcerting  policies  imposed  by 
international  financial  institutions. 

• The  violence  generated  by  the  quest  for  survival. 

• The  multiplication  of  hotbeds  of  social  unrest  and  areas  of  armed  con- 
flicts, where  the  basic  needs  of  life  are  far  from  satisfactory.11 

Besides  the  above  puzzling  situations  and  dilemmas  one  needs  to  add  the 
“politics  of  the  stomach”  perpetuated  by  African  politicians,  and  the  conse- 
quent corruption  and  embezzlement  of  public  funds. 

“ Neo- colonialism  ” — “imperialism  ” 

The  churches  in  Africa  are  invariably  extensions,  or  African  versions,  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  Missions.  Churches  in  Africa — apart  from  the  African 
Independent  Churches — have  their  strings  pulled  from  Europe  and  America, 
and  we  know  that  “he  who  plays  the  piper  calls  the  tune”.  The  state  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  historic  churches  in  Africa  needs  to  be  re-examined,  for  these 
churches  are  tied  to  western  theological  and  doctrinal  accretions,  even  when 
they  do  not  suit  their  contexts.  The  financial  inequality  between  the  West 
and  Africa  makes  the  African  churches  necessarily  subject  to  their  Western 
counterparts. 

Pecuniary  and  power  interests 

One  of  the  serious  problems  which  the  Church  in  Africa  faces  is  the  interest 
in  financial  gains  and  power.  It  seems  churches  in  Africa  today  are  becoming 
more  like  business  institutions.  The  quest  to  get  rich  and  gain  power  is  being 
identified  today  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  proliferation  of  churches  in  Africa. 
This  remains  to  be  tested;  yet  the  rate  and  manner  at  which  new  churches 
(especially  of  the  Pentecostal  orientation)  are  founded  in  Africa  leaves  more  to 
be  desired. 
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The  foregoing  constitutes  fundamental  problems  for  the  future  of  the 
Church  in  Africa. 


Recommendation  - Aspiration 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  the  real  dynamics  of  our  consciousness  as  a 
people  in  search  of  a future  remains  important,  and  in  the  preceding  section 
awareness  was  drawn  to  some  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome  in  order  to 
build  a better  future  for  the  African  people.  To  this  the  common  efforts  of  the 
churches  must  be  construed. 

We  noticed  already  at  the  beginning  the  contribution  of  the  WCC  to 
the  issues  at  stake  in  a more  general  way,  and  extended  this  contribution  to 
the  African  context.  (We  assumed  the  apologetics  to  be  applicable  to  Africa 
as  well.)  Besides  what  the  WCC  has  already  stated,  we  want  to  suggest  the 
following: 

Africa  has  been  sufficiently  evangelized  and  the  Church  in  Africa  is  vibrant 
in  its  totality,  even  though  there  are  still  problems  with  fully  integrating  the 
gospel  into  the  religio-cultural  milieu  of  Africa.  This  is  a question  of  time  and 
effort.  Yet  the  Church  is  confronted  by  another  dimension  of  life,  one  to  which 
our  common  effort  has  to  be  determinative.  The  socio-economic  and  politi- 
cal situation  of  the  African  continent  raises  many  questions  for  the  church  to 
answer.  This  is  where  the  Church  in  Africa  has  a greater  part  to  play  today,  and 
is  an  area  for  which  a common  vision  must  be  sought. 

Churches  should  be  directed  toward  sharing  a common  vision  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  humanity  rather  than  exploring  hermeneutical  and  liturgical 
similarities,  however  important  hermeneutics  and  liturgy  may  be.  This  com- 
mon vision  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  response  to  the  situation  of  Africa 
in  today  s world,  and  its  real  prospects  for  living.  In  using  the  word  of  God  to 
improve  on  the  lot  of  Africans,  churches  become  partners  and  not  competitors. 

“Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  in  Africa,  in  alliance  with  the  mission  of 
the  church,  is  an  invitation  for  a common  vision  in  building  African  society 
on  what  Ka  Mana  has  referred  to  as  “Life-promoting  thoughts”.12  Thus,  we 
are  referring  here  to  common  efforts  towards  social  transformation  and  socio- 
political commitment,  to  engagement  by  the  churches  in  efforts  to  produce  a 
present  and  future  worthy  of  our  humanity. 

“Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  in  Africa  implies  that  the  churches  have, 
first  of  all,  to  come  together  in  one  umbrella  organization  such  as  the  All  Africa 
Conference  of  Churches  (AACC),  together  identify  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems affecting  Africa,  and  raise  their  voices  against  these  problems.  It  means 
taking  a common  stand  on  those  vices  that  are  being  transported  from  else- 
where to  Africa.  The  world  is  confronted  today  by  the  evils  of  homosexuality 
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and  same-sex  marriages,  and  the  resurgence  of  cultic  activities  at  a global  level. 
Today,  Africa  is  confronted  with  the  “Maputo  Agreement”  on  the  legalization 
of  abortion.  These  are  areas  where  the  Church  must  have  a common  voice.  The 
churches  in  Africa  ought  to  become  aware  of  their  social  responsibility  and 
participate  actively  in  the  struggle  for  democracy,  development  and  human 
improvement. 


Conclusion 

In  reference  to  the  document  on  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  we  rec- 
ognise the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that  have  made  towards  unity,  the 
church  in  Africa  is  still  in  “schism”.  The  proclamation  of  unity  of  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  still  far  away;  but  the  hope  of  unity,  and  working  together 
for  a common  purpose  is  still  alive. 

We  see  a great  optimism  in  what  Metropolian  Gennadios  once  explained: 
namely,  the  purpose  of  this  study  process  is  to  promote  mutual  understanding 
and  convergences  regarding  the  purpose  and  mission  of  the  church  and  “to 
reconcile  the  hostilities  and  divisions  of  the  past.”  We  do  hope  that  this  project 
would  become  an  ecumenical  instrument  that  unites  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  fulfilment  of  the  High  Priestly 
prayer  for  unity. 

There  is  yet  no  full  and  real  communion  with  each  other.  The  divisions 
among  the  churches  hinder  the  mission  of  the  Church.  The  koinonia , which  is 
well  described  and  defined,  ought  to  be  put  in  practice  to  show  concretely  the 
oneness  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  17:  21).  The  divisions  among  the 
churches  are  real  and  must  be  taken  seriously  at  all  the  levels. 

It  is  true  that  the  Church  is  called  in  its  apostolic  faith  (the  Nicene  -Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed  of  381)  to  respond  to  all  situations,  according  to  the 
local  contexts  (economic,  social,  political  and  religious).  But  that  response  is 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  suffers  from  the  same  vices,  and  its  pro- 
phetic voice  is  then  compromised. 

There  are  many  other  types  of  problems  that  Africa  is  experiencing  which 
require  the  intervention  of  the  Church.  There  are  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment— a crisis  moment  which  calls  for  a common  action  among  the  African 
churches.  There  are  problems  of  insecurity  which  have  given  rise  to  illegal 
immigration  and  illegal  trafficking  of  all  types. 

Africa  is  also  suffering  from  climate  change  with  its  negative  effects  on 
the  African  people.  This  now  calls  for  a common  action  from  the  churches 
through  their  governments — in  I960,  lake  Chad  was  26.000  meters2  but 
today  it  is  1.500  meters2.  This  global  warming  will  be  felt  much  more  by  the 
Africans  than  by  any  other  continent.  What  can  we  do  as  churches  in  Africa? 
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The  planting  of  trees,  and  other  measures?  We  will  surely  experience  many 
abnormalities  and  food  shortages,  hence  starvation. 

These,  and  many  more,  are  challenges  facing  the  churches  in  Africa 
TNMC  will  make  little  impact  without  concrete  actions  from  the  churches 
in  Africa:  we  must  arrive  at  a common  convergence  on  the  rationalisation  of 
our  problems,  as  we  find  solutions  to  them;  we  must  help  our  governments  to 
develop  ethics  as  a principle  for  the  governance  of  our  various  nations  — to 
deal  with  financial  immorality,  conflict  situations  in  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Congo,  Sudan,  Northern  Nigeria  (where  the  issue  is  Muslims  against  Chris- 
tians) or  even  the  once-worst-case  of  Rwanda,  and  indeed  others. 

Reconsidering  Africa  as  a whole,  life,  valuing  all  and  building  on  a 
solid  foundation  of  love  and  the  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  must 
be  the  strong  focus  of  the  church  in  Africa.  Therefore  the  churches  have 
to  come  together  and  have  a common  vision  for  the  continent,  assisting  to 
build — together  with  the  political  powers  that  be — “a  destiny  of  happiness, 
dignity,  justice,  freedom  and  responsibility”  (Ka  Mana,  p.  2). 13 


The  Nature  and  Mission 
of  the  Church 


An  Evaluation  from  a Latin  American 
Perspective 


Rev.  Dr  Jorge  A Scamp  ini , O.P. 


I am  grateful  for  the  invitation  to  be  a member  of  this  panel  that  attempts 
to  evaluate  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC)  from  the  per- 
spective of  different  regional  contexts,  in  my  case,  from  “a”  Latin  American 
perspective.  On  other  occasions  when  I have  been  asked  to  do  something 
similar,  the  first  thing  that  I feel  appropriate  to  note  is  the  fact  that  Latin 
America  is  too  vast  and  complex  a reality — not  only  geographically,  but 
also  in  its  diversity  of  peoples,  cultures,  and  social,  economic,  political  and 
even  ecclesiastical  situations — for  one  single  contribution  to  be  considered 
as  “the”  Latin  American  perspective. 

However,  it  is  correct  that  there  are  many  historical,  cultural  and  politi- 
cal factors  in  Latin  America  that  enable  us  to  speak  of  a common  under- 
lying reality  and  a shared  destiny,  to  a degree  perhaps  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  place  where  I live,  Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina,  is 
one  among  many  possible  settings  in  Latin  America,  and  many  will  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  the  most  representative.  My  church  allegiance,  Roman 
Catholic,  cannot  be  left  aside,  and  that  determines  how  I conceive  of  the 
Church  and  its  mission.1  Also,  for  historic  reasons,  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  church  with  the  longest-established  presence  in  Latin  America  and  the 
church  which  remains,  despite  the  growing  diversity  on  the  religious  scene, 
still  numerically  the  largest. 
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In  this  meeting,  there  are  six  of  us  from  Latin  America  and  one  from  the 
Caribbean: 

Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil  (2) 

Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Argentina  (1) 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Argentina  (1) 

Methodist  Church  in  Bolivia  (1) 

Moravian  Church  in  Nicaragua  (1) 

Episcopal  Church  of  Cuba  (1) 

Issues  in  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  that  are 
important  for  the  church  in  Latin  America 

Without  failing  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  document — which 
is  a panoramic  presentation  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church,  seeking 
in  the  most  systematic  way  possible  to  express  in  an  encouraging  way  the  con- 
vergences achieved  in  the  ecumenical  field — I shall  examine  in  detail  only  one 
aspect  of  the  issues  dealt  with  in  the  text.  This  is  “The  Mission  of  the  Church” 
(§§34-42)  and,  in  connection  with  that,  “The  Church  as  Sign  and  Instrument 
of  God’s  Intention  and  Plan  for  the  World”  (§§43-47),  which  provides  the 
basis  for  the  final  chapter  “In  and  For  the  World”  (§§109-123). 

In  recent  decades,  Christians  in  Latin  America  have  been  characterized  by 
making  clear  options  for  a more  committed  service  of  evangelization.  In  the 
process  they  have  become  increasingly  aware  that  the  promotion  of  humanity, 
work  for  justice  and  peace,  and  work  for  the  protection  of  creation,  are  all  an 
integral  part  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  addressed  to  all 
human  beings  and  to  individuals  as  whole  persons.  That  progressive  growth  in 
awareness  has  been  the  Church’s  response  to  a situation  of  brokenness,  social 
exclusion,  violence  and  abuse  of  the  goodness  of  the  created  world,  which  has 
marked  our  societies  and  damaged  our  natural  environment,  compromising 
the  possibility  of  a dignified  and  full  life  for  all.  The  early  and  varied  experi- 
ences of  the  option  for  the  poor,  and  the  first  attempts  to  provide  a theological 
basis  for  that  option,  were  not  without  tensions  within  the  church  commu- 
nity and  with  the  secular  authorities,  which  all  the  churches  experienced  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  From  then  on  we  have  all  become  increasingly  con- 
vinced of  the  gospel  basis  of  the  diakonia  which  the  Church,  by  its  vocation,  is 
called  to  offer  to  the  world.  That  is  stated  and  encouraged  not  only  in  theologi- 
cal writings,  but  also  in  the  official  teaching  of  the  churches.2 

Thus,  examining  TNMC  from  the  perspective  of  the  experiences  of  our 
churches  in  Latin  America,  it  is  possible  to  note,  with  satisfaction,  that  the 
statements  on  the  mission  of  the  Church  as  a whole  express  a vision  of  that 
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comprehensive  and  inclusive  mission:  namely  the  Church  as  a manifestation 
of  God’s  mercy  to  serve  the  purpose  of  God  (§34);  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  witness  to  the  values  of  the  kingdom  (§§33,38,110);  the  ser- 
vice of  reconciliation,  diakonia,  and  the  stewardship  of  creation  (§§36,109), 
witness  (§§37,39,111),  and  support  and  defence  of  the  poor  and  marginalized 
(§40).  All  this  can  help  indicate  that  certain  options  by  Christians  in  the  world 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  Gospel;  they  are  not  “add-on  extras”  to  the  mission 
of  the  Church,  but  are  a concrete  expression,  in  history,  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Church  as  a sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  plan  (§§43-47).  That  vision,  as 
well  as  enriching  our  conception  of  the  Church,  can  help  us  overcome  certain 
unresolved  tensions  in  the  ecumenical  movement — tensions  between  doctri- 
nal ecumenism  and  an  ecumenism  of  service  and  witness — the  solution  of 
which  requires  a clearer  examination  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  Church 
is  based. 


What  needs  to  be  included  in  the  document  from  a Latin 
American  perspective? 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  any  suggestions  here  because  TNMC  is  a document  at 
world  level,  and  in  a text  of  that  nature  it  is  not  always  possible  to  reflect  the 
particular  situations  of  different  contexts.  What  I would  perhaps  indicate  is 
that  it  would  be  highly  important  for  TNMC  to  state,  both  actively  and  pas- 
sively, the  indissoluble  bond  between  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  its  mission, 
between  its  “mystery”  and  its  being  “In  and  For  the  World”. 

Let  me  explain.  Something  that  Latin  American  Christians  could  indi- 
cate— to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  and  certainly  with  different  accents — is 
that  at  this  moment  in  history,  while  not  wavering  in  our  Christian  hope,  it 
is  however  not  so  easy  to  be  optimistic  about  the  future  of  our  sub-continent. 
In  effect  Latin  America  is  the  scene  of  its  own  unresolved,  or  inadequately 
resolved,  conflicts,  and  is  often  the  scene  where  unresolved,  or  inadequately 
resolved,  conflicts  in  the  dominant  regions  of  the  world  are  still  being  fought 
out.  If  the  Church  is  called  to  be  the  sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  reconcilia- 
tion and  of  reconciliation  between  human  beings,  and  of  the  renewal  in  Christ 
of  the  whole  creation,  it  can  only  offer  such  a service  if  it  embodies  within  itself 
what  it  declares  itself  to  be  “a  community  of  the  reconciled,  who,  following  the 
steps  of  its  Lord  and  in  him,  offers  itself  to  provide  a service  of  reconciliation.” 
This  service  of  healing  wounds  and  brokenness  in  our  brothers  and  sisters — as 
is  indicated  so  forcefully  and  clearly  in  TNMC,  §112  — demands  that  we  heal 
the  wounds  and  brokenness  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Church  ought  to  be, 
by  its  vocation,  the  foremost  place  of  inclusion  and  integration. 
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Unity,  then,  is  not  a secondary  issue:  it  is  a condition  of  credibility.  I 
believe  that  this  could  be  indicated  even  more  forcefully  in  TNMC  where  it 
speaks  of  unity  (§53),  particularly  as  we  approach  the  centenary  of  the  Univer- 
sal Christian  Conference  on  Life  and  Work  in  Stockholm,  with  its  symbolic 
message:  the  demand  for  the  unity  of  Christians  in  light  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  one  Gospel  of  reconciliation.  Moreover,  it  needs  to  be  indicated  when 
speaking  of  the  possible  conflicts  arising  out  of  different  options  on  ethical 
issues  (§§116-117). 

Stressing  the  importance  of  unity  in  this  regard  can  have,  it  seems  to  me, 
two  positive  results:  the  first,  more  basic;  the  second,  an  indication  of  the 
direction  for  future  work  in  Faith  and  Order: 

- To  recognize  more  explicitly  the  oneness  of  God’s  one  plan  of  salvation, 
the  intention  of  which  is  to  embrace  the  whole  of  humankind  and  of 
creation.  It  is  in  our  service  of  that  plan  that  we  understand  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  in  this  world,  where  there  exist,  alongside  each  other,  both 
globalization  (which  tends  to  make  everything  uniform),  and  a growing 
fragmentation  (which  has  produced  the  most  terrible  cases  of  exclusion 
known  to  history). 

- To  emphasize  not  only  the  connection  between  NMC  and  the  study 
of  moral  issues,  but  also  to  indicate  where  this  recent  study  should  be 
located  in  the  plan  of  Faith  and  Order  work. 

Hence  it  may  be  important  to  explain  in  chapter  IV  (“‘In  and  For  the 
World”),  how  the  service  of  the  Church  differs  from  that  offered  by  other  bod- 
ies and  institutions,  with  which  we  often  share  programmes  and  experiences 
The  Church,  however,  is  not  an  NGO,  nor  a political  movement,  nor  a service 
agency,  but  a prophetic  sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  plan.  Its  foundation  is 
the  one  grace  of  baptism,  and  it  works  in  an  eschatological  tension.  It  endeav- 
ours, in  Christ,  to  illumine,  to  include  all,  leaving  to  other  bodies  the  space 
appropriate  to  their  own  nature.  That  would  be  an  indication  that  the  contents 
of  TNMC  §§113-115  need  to  be  further  developed. 


What  further  contribution  to  the  future  development  of 
NMC  could  be  made  by  the  experience  of  the  churches  of 
Latin  America? 

In  Latin  America,  apart  from  the  experiences  of  each  country,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  engaged  at  continental  level  in  reflection  on  its  mission  in 
face  of  our  common  challenges.  Over  the  years,  this  reflection  has  had  as  its 
milestones  the  General  Latin  American  Bishops’  Conferences  (Rio  de  Janeiro, 
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1955;  Medellin,  1968;  Puebla,  1979;  San  Domingo,  1992;  and  Aparecida, 
2007).  The  same  could  be  said  of  the  experiences  of  the  Latin  American  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  (CLAI),  but  for  that  I am  not  the  most  qualified  to  comment. 
Over  the  years,  taking  into  account  the  features  of  each  period  and  contem- 
porary concerns,  a vision  has  been  formed  of  the  Church  and  of  its  service  to 
the  Latin  American  situation.  Those  findings  are  public  and  are  available  for 
consultation;  their  contributions  could  possibly  be  included  in  our  study.  The 
findings  in  the  field  of  ecumenism  produced  by  bilateral  dialogues  could  be 
put  to  similar  use. 

To  conclude,  having  regard  to  the  time  allocated  to  me,  I should  like  to 
mention  three  aspects  of  the  experiences  on  the  path  travelled  by  the  churches 
in  Latin  America,  supported  by  references  to  the  concluding  document  from 
the  last  Latin  American  and 

Caribbean  Bishops’  Conference  (Aparecida,  2007).  My  intention  is  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  all  theological  reflection  on  the  Church  only  becomes 
meaningful  if  it  leads  us  to  renew  our  church  life,  to  widen  the  horizon  of  our 
mission,  and  to  enable  all  our  church  activities  to  contribute  to  making  the 
mystery  of  its  Lord  more  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  These  aspects  are: 

The  need  for  constant  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  evangelization,  which  should 
be  based  on  renewal  of  the  Christian  life.3 

The  need  not  to  neglect  the  role  of  diakonia,  which,  following  in  the  steps 
of  Jesus’  diakonia,  is  the  dimension  that  enables  many  to  perceive  the  Church 
with  greater  clarity  as  a “prophetic  sign”.4  In  that  diakonia  many  brothers  and 
sisters  have  given  witness  as  true  disciples  of  Christ,  even  to  the  shedding  of 
their  blood.5  For  that  reason,  we  should  also  not  forget  the  dimension  of  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  Church. 

The  need — in  order  for  the  Church  to  be  recognized  as  a “prophetic 
sign” — for  a clear  statement  of  its  identity,  that  is,  of  its  being  rooted  in  the 
mystery  of  Christ  and  the  inpouring  of  life  from  the  Holy  Spirit.6  Only  then 
will  Christians  be  able  to  present  themselves  as  a true  “letter  from  Christ”  (2 
Cor.  3:3),7  and  be  an  attractive  and  attracting  reflection  of  the  divine  koinonia .8 


The  Nature  and  Mission 
of  the  Church 

An  Indian  Perspective 


Metropolitan  Dr  Geevarghese  Mar  Coorilos 


Let  me,  at  the  very  outset,  greet  you  in  the  most  precious  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

I also  greet  you  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  (CWME),  and  I should  like  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  His  Eminence 
Metropolitan  Dr.  Vasilios  and  to  the  Rev.  Canon  John  Gibaut,  its  Director 
for  their  kind  invitation  to  be  part  of  this  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Com- 
mission. It  is  a matter  of  immense  satisfaction  that  CWME  and  Faith  and 
Order,  two  of  the  foundational  pillars  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
have  now  entered  into  a period  of  collaborative  work,  which  I hope  will 
continue  in  the  coming  years. 

I have  been  asked  to  make  a brief  response  to  the  document  The 
Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC)  neither  from  the  perspective 
of  CWME,  nor  from  my  confessional  perspective  which  is  Orthodox,  but 
from  my  regional  contextual  perspective,  which  is  Indian. 

In  a matter  of  10-12  minutes,  one  could  not  possibly  make  a substantial 
response  to  a document  that  contains  some  profound  ecclesiological  and 
missiological  insights.  Therefore,  for  reasons  of  time,  I shall  confine  myself 
to  just  one  aspect  of  the  TNMC  document  that,  in  my  perception,  has 
some  serious  ramifications  for  our  context  in  India.  This,  then,  is  a humble 
effort  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  text  itself,  which  says: 
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Faith  and  Order  invites  Churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  enrich 
this  study  with  appropriate  regional  material  to  enable  their  congregations 
and  church  members  to  engage  directly  with  themes  which  are  necessarily 
expressed  here  in  quite  general  terms. 


The  locus:  the  land  struggle  of  Dalits  and  Adivasis  at 
Chengara 

On  3 August  2007,  around  eight  thousand  families  belonging  to  Dalit  and 
Adivasi  communities  invaded  a rubber  plantation  in  Chengara,  Kerala,  India. 
They  literally  “pitched  their  tents”  on  that  piece  of  land,  which  was  given  to 
a multinational  firm  by  the  Government  of  Kerala  on  a lease  agreement  for 
ninety-nine  years.  Even  after  the  lease  period  was  over,  the  Government  did 
not  take  any  steps  to  retrieve  the  property  from  the  company.  The  landless 
and  the  homeless  Dalits  and  Adivasis  who  “occupied”  this  land  demanded  five 
acres  of  agriculture  land  for  each  of  their  families  and  declared  that  until  their 
demands  were  met,  they  would  not  leave  the  estate. 

This  historic  struggle  at  Chengara  estate  led  by  Dalits  and  Adivasis,  under 
their  own  banner,  has  now  lasted  two  years  and  has  attracted  international 
attention.  About  eight  thousand  small  tents  have  been  pitched  in  Chengara  by 
Dalits  and  Adivasis.  Struggles  like  the  Chengara  movement  offer  a real  theo- 
logical locus  for  a meaningful  discourse  on  ecclesiology  and  mission  in  India. 
At  Chengara,  each  of  the  eight  thousand  and  odd  tents  offers  us  different 
“little  narratives”  — narratives,  albeit  unwritten,  which  are  texts  of  their  own, 
a new  depositum  fidei , for  ecclesiological  missiological  reflections  in  India. 


Implications 

Against  this  backdrop  of  the  predicament  of  the  poor  in  India — namely 
Dalits,  tribals,  and  particularly  their  womenfolk  of  whom  the  plight  is  further 
worsened  by  the  ongoing  project  of  economic  globalization  and  other  unjust 
systems  of  patriarchy,  cultural  nationalism,  genocide  and  ecocide — one  has 
to  say  that  the  ecclesiology  reflected  in  the  TNMC  text  is,  by  and  large,  an 
“ecclesiology  from  above”.  More  specifically,  there  is  an  obvious  absence  of 
an  ecclesiological  discourse  “from  below”,  a discourse  that  would  treat  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  as  the  real  constituencies  of  the  church.  This  probably 
was  a consequence  of  the  particular  methodology  of  this  study  process,  one 
which  perhaps  did  not  consider  an  integral  analysis  of  the  global  geo-political 
context  as  a necessary  pre-requisite  for  such  a study.  As  a result  the  document, 
to  a great  extent,  fails  to  bring  out  the  socio-political  implications  of  the  theo- 
logical insights  articulated  here,  especially  for  the  poor  and  the  marginalised 
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sections  of  our  society  who  form  the  majority  of  the  church  in  the  global 
south,  particularly  in  India.  In  other  words,  the  landscape  of  the  dispossessed 
is  what  is  conspicuously  missing  in  the  text. 

One  of  the  fundamental  ecclesiological  assertions  that  TNMC  makes  is 
that  “the  Church  is  centred  and  grounded  in  the  word  of  God  ...  it  is  the  word 
of  God  made  flesh:  Jesus  Christ  incarnate,  crucified  and  risen”.  It  could  be 
deduced  from  this  statement  that  the  Church,  in  real  terms,  is  the  approxima- 
tion of  God’s  incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ,  an  extension  of  “the  Word  becoming 
flesh  and  pitching  the  tent  among  the  people”  (John  1:14).  This  incarnational 
aspect  of  ecclesiology — and  therefore  of  mission — is  not  adequately  expli- 
cated in  the  text.  Differently  put,  the  real  lacunae  of  the  document  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  words  of  the  text  are  not  embodied  and  incarnated  among  “the 
tent  dwellers”  of  our  times,  the  dispossessed  and  the  disempowered.  Let  us 
remind  ourselves,  in  this  context,  yet  again  of  the  challenge  which  the  younger 
theologians  at  Kuala  Lumpur  posed  to  the  Faith  and  Order  work  of  the  WCC: 
that  “these  formulations  would  go  to  waste  if  they  were  not  integrated  into  the 
realities  of  our  lives”. 

The  Chengara  struggle  of  Dalits  and  Adivasis  (cited  above)  is  a very  tangi- 
ble and  contemporary  manifestation  of  God’s  word  becoming  flesh  and  pitch- 
ing tents,  around  8000  of  them  in  this  case.  It  is  in  these  tents  of  the  homeless 
Dalits  and  Adivasis  that  we  need  to  locate  the  real  “ecclesia”.  TNMC,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  very  helpful  in  this  process  of  identifying  the  actual  church 
amongst  communities  of  people  in  their  struggle  for  the  fullness  of  life. 

The  biblical  images  of  Church  that  are  expounded  in  TNMC,  images 
such  as  “people  of  God”,  “ koinonia ”,  “body  of  Christ”  and  so  on  are  also  bereft 
of  this  liberative  dimension  of  ecclesiology. 

The  “body  of  Christ”,  for  example  (as  in  the  case  of  the  other  metaphors 
used  in  the  text),  is  dealt  with  almost  exclusively  from  an  a priori , doctrinal, 
and  sacramental  perspective,  leaving  out  its  sociological  implications.  In  India, 
for  Dalits  who  form  the  majority  of  the  Indian  Church,  the  body  of  Christ 
is  a Dalit  body,  a ‘broken  body’  (the  word  Dalit  literally  means  “broken”  and 
“torn  asunder”).  Jesus  Christ  became  a Dalit  because  he  was  torn-asunder  and 
mutilated  on  the  cross.  The  Church  as  “body  of  Christ”,  in  the  Indian  context, 
therefore,  has  profound  theological  and  sociological  implications  for  a Dalit 
ecclesiology.  As  Y.  T.  Vinayaraj,  a young  Dalit  theologian,  urges  us: 

We  need  to  convert  the  Church  as  the  true  body  of  Christ  where  Dalits  meet 

and  transform  other  untouchable  and  abused  bodies  into  divine  agents. 

This  is  an  urgent  ecclesiological  challenge  for  the  Indian  churches.  TNMC, 
however,  fails  to  strike  chords  and  resonate  with  such  contextual  theological 
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challenges.  Even  in  those  places  where  the  text  does  speak  of  prophetic  dimen- 
sions of  the  Church,  somewhat  of  an  artificial  dichotomy  between  the  being 
( ontos ) and  the  becoming  ( praxis ) modes  of  the  Church  is  maintained.  In  other 
words,  the  text  fails  to  encounter  the  real  ecclesia  among  communities  of  peo- 
ple in  pain  and  suffering.  As  Gutierrez  reminds  us: 

the  poor  today,  rather  than  being  regarded  as  a “problem  for  the  church” 

raise  the  question  of  what  “being  the  church”  really  means. 

The  prophetic  and  social  dimensions  of  sacraments,  especially  of  baptism 
and  eucharist,  are  however  more  strongly  reflected  in  the  document.  These 
have  crucial  significance  in  the  Indian  context,  where  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  caste,  class  and  gender  is  still  practised  even  among  ecclesial  commu- 
nities. Inter-communion  is  not  just  a problem  between  and  amongst  churches 
in  India;  rather  it  is  experienced  among  various  caste  groups  within  the  same 
ecclesial  traditions  as  well,  groups  who  are  not  able  to  share  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  Lord’s  table.  In  this  sense  TNMC  should  be  able 
to  challenge  the  unjust  and  discriminatory  attitudes  of  certain  churches  (mine 
included)  towards  Dalits,  who  are  either  rejected  by  these  churches  or  treated 
as  inferior  people  (if  and  when  they  are  even  allowed  to  join  these  churches). 
Those  churches  that  still  retain  their  “upper  caste”  complex  and  hegemony 
must  be  challenged  by  the  discussion  of  TNMC  on  the  “sinful”  nature  of 
the  Church,  as  casteist  structures  within  churches  in  India  must  be  deemed 
expressions  of  systemic  sin. 

Another  major  challenge  that  the  Church  in  India  is  encountering  is  the 
persistent  attacks  and  persecution  which  it  has  to  suffer  from  the  fundamen- 
talists among  the  majority  religious  tradition  in  India.  The  recent  attacks  on 
Christians  in  Orissa  (Khandamal)  have  been  particularly  atrocious.  What  is 
often  ignored  in  all  this  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Dalit  and  Adivasi  Christians 
who  are  being  specifically  targeted  by  the  casteist  Hindu  fundamentalists  in 
India — often  with  overt  and  covert  support  from  the  State.  This  is  where  the 
importance  of  civil  society  is  particularly  noticed.  In  such  a context,  church 
must  become  an  interlocutor  in  civil  society,  as  Felix  Wilfred  would  put  it.  The 
challenge  before  the  church  in  India  is  to  be  part  of  progressive  civil  society  ini- 
tiatives such  as  the  subaltern  movements  of  the  Dalits  and  tribal  communities. 

This  also  calls  for  an  inter-religious  dialogue  of  a different  persuasion,  one 
quite  different  from  the  classical  models  of  dialogue.  What  is  needed  today 
in  India  is  a subaltern  version  of  inter-  religious  dialogue.  Unlike  the  classical 
models  of  dialogue  which  was  mostly  about  mutual  appreciations  of  doctrines 
at  esoteric  and  intellectual  levels,  a subaltern  version  of  dialogue  is  “dialogue 
from  below”,  a process  of  challenging  religious  traditions,  including  one’s  own, 
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on  questions  of  injustice  such  as  the  casteism  practised  within  various  religious 
traditions.  Here  again,  TNMC  does  not  have  much  to  say  and  offer.  Perhaps 
it  is  time  that  Faith  and  Order  took  up  the  issue  of  ecclesiology  and  religious 
plurality  on  its  agenda. 

In  sum,  TNMC  is  appreciated  for  its  philosophical  imagination,  but  it 
needs  to  be  complimented  with  sociological  and  poetic  imaginations  where 
the  text  (the  Word)  takes  on  flesh,  and  enters  the  realm  of  the  pain  and  pathos 
that  the  poor  and  their  earth  endure. 


Plenary  Discussion  of  Global  Panel 


Dr  Perelini  began  the  discussion  by  asking  Dr  Anyambod  what  contributions 
our  various  contexts’  (pre-Christian)  religious  pasts  might  make  to  the  search 
for  Christian  unity.  Dr  Anyambod  noted  that  in  his  Cameroonian  context, 
Christianity  was  not  introduced  into  a vacuum,  but  to  a people  who  were 
already  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way.  It  is  important  for  theological 
institutions  to  understand  how  the  gospel  can  be  implanted  among  such  peo- 
ples, in  a contextual  way.  Metropolitan  Geevarghese  wondered  whether  Faith 
and  Order,  or  other  groups  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  might 
undertake  a related  ecclesial  study  project  from  the  perspective  of  the  world’s 
aboriginal  peoples. 

Dr  Anyambod  asked  Fr  Scampini  how  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
works  with  other  churches  in  Latin  America.  Fr  Scampini  noted  that  the  expe- 
riences vary  due  to  the  many  different  contexts  throughout  Latin  America. 
The  presence  of  Orthodox  and  Protestant  immigrants  in  some  parts  of  the 
region  allows  the  kind  of  ecumenical  relationships  experienced  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  often  this  kind  of  ecumenism  happens  at  the  individual  level. 
Relations  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  with  newer  Evangelical 
and  Pentecostal  churches  are  more  difficult,  in  part  because  many  of  these 
newer  churches’  members  are  former  Roman  Catholics.  What  makes  dialogue 
difficult  with  these  churches  is  not  so  much  doctrine  as  judgmental  attitudes 
and  stereotypes.  Interreligious  dialogue  is  becoming  increasingly  important. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  finding  it  easier,  theologically,  to  engage  in 
dialogue  with  Jews  and  Hindus,  for  example,  than  with  followers  of  Latin 
American  indigenous  religions.  There  is  a concern  that  dialogue  might  turn 
into  syncretism. 
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Comments  were  then  invited  from  the  floor. 

Citing  Metropolitan  Geevarghese’s  presentation,  one  plenary  member 
highlighted  the  importance  of  approaching  all  of  these  questions  from  each 
contributor’s  own  context.  For  example,  poverty  is  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  global  south.  Similarly,  conflict  transformation  and 
interfaith  dialogue  “from  below”  are  issues  immediate  to  many  other  peoples. 
All  of  these  are  issues  directly  related  to  globalization. 

Another  plenary  member  expressed  concern  about  the  failure  of  TNMC 
to  more  clearly  define  the  terms  “mission”  and  “evangelism”.  A clear  defini- 
tion of  the  latter  is  necessary,  especially  in  the  light  of  interfaith  relations. 
Some  Christian  traditions  are  particularly  “allergic”  to  proselytism,  and  would 
avoid  any  understanding  of  mission  that  includes  seeking  converts  from  other 
religions. 

One  intervener  noted  that  the  plenary  commission  had  been  presented 
with  the  responses  of  seven  men  to  TNMC,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
a growing  body  of  work  on  ecclesiology  from  a feminist  perspective.  As  this 
process  moves  forward,  it  will  be  important  to  ensure  that  the  voices  of  women 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

Another  plenary  member  echoed  this  concern,  and  asked  if  Faith  and 
Order  can  begin  to  implement  a theology  and  methodology  “from  below”,  one 
which  would  balance  the  voices  of  the  global  north  and  south  without  also  los- 
ing the  voices  of  those  not  often  heard,  like  women  and  youth. 

A plenary  member  from  Africa  suggested  that  there  is  a resurgence  of  Afri- 
can traditional  religion  because,  to  many  Africans,  Christianity  now  seems 
like  an  old  religion  that  has  failed  to  provide  concrete  solutions  to  people’s 
problems.  This  is  making  modern-day  evangelism  in  Africa  difficult,  as  is  the 
increasing  prevalence  of  esoteric  and  Eastern  spiritualities. 
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Sermon 


Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Kobia,  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC 


Opening  Prayer,  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission , 7 October 2009,  Crete 
(Psalm  135;  Ephesians  2.19-22;  John  15:1-8) 


The  third  edition  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church  defines 
ecclesiology  as:  “The  science  of  the  building  and  decoration  of  churches.”1 
It  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  word  emerged  in  the  19th  century  when  there 
was  a renewed  interest  in  ecclesiastical  buildings!  The  article  ends  with  the 
observation  that  “Nowadays  the  term  more  commonly  refers  to  the  theology 
of  the  Church.”2  This  is  a decided  improvement  on  the  1974  second  edition 
which  says  “the  term  (ecclesiology)  is  also  sometimes  used  of  the  theology  of 
the  Church.”  The  1957  first  edition  says  nothing  about  theology. 

The  first  ecclesiologist,  St  Paul,  had  no  interest  in  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings or  their  decorations,  which  simply  did  exist.  Nor  was  he  an  academic 
theologian.  He  was  an  apostle,  committed  to  nature  and  mission  of  the 
Church  in  its  daily  life  and  work,  even  in  the  midst  of  controversy  and  divi- 
sion. The  Letter  to  the  Ephesians  is  one  of  the  central  New  Testament  texts 
about  the  theology  of  the  Church  and  its  unity.  In  it  St  Paul  plays  with 
different  images  and  metaphors.  He  begins  by  contrasting  being  a stranger 
and  an  alien  with  citizenship  and  membership  in  the  family  or  household 
of  God;  and  here  household  in  Greek  is  oikeioi , related  to  the  root  of  the 
word  ecumenism.  Household  then  becomes  a house,  with  foundations  and 
a cornerstone:  the  apostles  and  prophets,  with  Christ  Jesus  as  the  corner- 
stone which  holds  the  whole  structure  together.  The  Christian  community 
is  now  a holy  Temple,  where  God  dwells. 

St  Paul  presents  the  Church  as  part  of  God’s  plan  to  create  a new 
community  in  which  the  walls  of  religion  and  culture  are  removed.  Paul’s 
theology  of  the  Church  is  inseparable  from  its  unity.  In  the  Letter  to  the 
Ephesians,  the  work  of  Christian  unity  is  not  Paul’s,  or  the  apostles,  or  the 
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community’s  for  that  matter.  It  is  the  work  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  him  the 
fundamental  experience  of  divided  humanity  is  removed.  He  is  our  peace.  He 
is  our  cornerstone. 

In  the  Gospel,  St  John  proposes  an  image  or  metaphor  of  unity  that  is 
more  organic:  the  vine  and  the  branches.  We  are  connected  to  each  other 
because  we  are  first  connected  to  Christ,  as  surely  as  the  branches  in  the  vine- 
yard are  connected  to  one  another  because  they  are  connected  to  the  one  vine. 
Mutual  abiding  in  Christ  is  at  the  heart  of  ecumenical  journey. 

Today,  the  most  important  and  vital  work  in  ecclesiology  arises  from 
ecumenical  dialogue:  from  the  multilateral  table  of  Faith  and  Order,  as  well 
as  around  the  many  tables  of  the  bilateral  dialogues.  Like  St  Paul’s  teaching 
about  the  Church,  ecclesiology  rooted  in  a vision  of  the  full  visible  unity  of  the 
Church  today  emerges  from  the  experience  of  division.  And  so  in  The  Nature 
and  Mission  of  the  Church  Faith  and  Order  proclaims  that  “The  Church  is  one 
because  God  is  the  one  creator  and  redeemer,  who  binds  the  Church  to  himself 
by  Word  and  Spirit  and  makes  it  a foretaste  and  instrument  for  the  redemption 
of  all  created  reality.”3 

Questions  about  the  Church,  questions  about  ecclesiology  rightly  engage 
the  best  minds  of  theologians,  church  leaders,  and  ecumenists.  As  Dr  Geoffrey 
Wainwright,  a distinguished  alumnus  of  this  Commission  wrote  in  1983:  “To 
seek  and  confess  the  ecclesiological  location  of  one’s  community  is  an  act  of 
discerning  and  proclaiming  the  gospel  itself.”4 

While  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  and  “Called  to  be  the  One 
Church”  speak  of  ecclesiology  in  terms  of  koinonia  or  Communion,  they  also 
speak  of  the  “attributes”  of  the  Church,  drawn  from  the  Nicene  Creed:  one, 
holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic.  Different  times  and  different  traditions  have 
accented  different  marks:  apostolicity  with  mission;  catholicity  with  doc- 
trine; holiness  with  piety  and  ethical  living;  oneness  with  unity.  All  of  these 
marks  have  their  place  in  the  modern  ecumenical  movement,  and  all  have 
been  the  familiar  territory  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  from  its  first 
World  Conference  in  1927  to  this,  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission.  As  Faith  and  Order  has  said  in  Confessing  the  One  Faith : 
“. . .the  Church  can  fulfil  its  mission  to  the  world  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  itself 
continuously  renewed  as  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church.”5  Such 
a renewal  is  always  about  abiding  in  Christ  and  here  we  touch  prayer  and  ecu- 
menical spirituality,  which  are  as  important  as  ecumenical  theology. 

In  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  in  2009,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  our  daily  prayer  at  this  Commission  meeting,  we  hear  words  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  which  are  unusual  in  the  context 
Christian  unity:  “That  they  may  be  one  in  God’s  hand.”  The  choice  of  these 
words,  which  are  the  subtitle  of  our  meeting  this  week,  are  surely  a gift  to  the 
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ecumenical  movement  from  the  churches  of  Korea,  who  proposed  this  passage 
to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  WCC  and  to  the  Pontifical  Council 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  Week  of  Prayer 
for  Christian  Unity  this  year.  This  selection  arises  from  the  Korean  experience 
of  living  in  a country  divided  in  half,  with  echoes  in  similar  situations  around 
the  world;  in  Faith  and  Order  we  cannot  forget  the  divided  country  of  our 
beloved  Moderator,  Metropolitan  Vasilios,  and  his  native  Cyprus.  From  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel  comes  not  only  hope  for  divided  nations,  but  also  for  divided 
churches:  they  shall  be  made  one  in  God’s  hand.  This  proclamation  of  God’s 
deep  design  for  unity  speaks  not  only  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  but  the  unity 
of  humanity.  Here  there  are  strong  resonances  with  the  Fourth  Assembly  of 
the  WCC  in  Uppsala  in  1968,  in  its  report  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholic- 
ity of  the  Church,”  and  later  Faith  and  Order  work  on  Church  and  World:  The 
Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community , which  point  to  the 
deep  bond  between  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  humankind;  they 
can  never  be  permitted  to  drift  from  one  another. 

This  vision  of  unity  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  Faith  and  Order,  whose  own 
mission  is  “to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call 
the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fel- 
lowship, expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the 
world  may  believe.”  This  vision  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  from  Faith  and 
Order  is  integral  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  is  included  at  the  very 
beginning  of  our  Constitution. 

There  is  another  biblical  passage,  and  with  it  another  glimpse  on  the  nature 
and  mission  of  the  Church  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  a different 
way,  which  like  the  Ezekiel  passage  has  not  made  its  way  into  the  canon  of  the 
agreed  ecumenical  biblical  texts.  Like  today’s  reading  from  the  Gospel  of  John, 
it  too  comes  from  the  Last  Supper  narrative  on  the  night  before  Christ’s  suffer- 
ing and  death.  Many  of  our  churches  read  this  passage  every  year  on  Maundy 
Thursday  in  Holy  Week;  I think  we  would  do  well  to  read  it  as  well  at  every 
church  meeting,  as  well  as  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity: 

I give  you  a new  commandment,  that  you  love  one  another.  Just  as  I have 
loved  you,  you  also  should  love  one  another.  By  this  everyone  will  know  that 
you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  for  one  another  (John  13.34-34) 

The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  can  only  achieve  consensus  when  it  works 
in  love.  You  may  reach  an  agreement  this  week  on  the  Sources  of  Authority 
and  the  place  of  the  teachers  and  early  witnesses  of  the  Church.  You  may  find 
agreement  this  week  on  how  best  to  proceed  on  questions  on  Moral  Discern- 
ment in  the  Churches.  You  may  arrive  at  a clear,  fresh  direction  on  how  to 
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proceed  on  the  work  of  ecclesiology  this  week.  But  if  these  things  are  not  done 
in  love,  then  they  are  merely  clever.  The  conversation  and  agreements  reached 
here  will  not  mend  the  broken  stick;  they  will  not  come  from  an  abiding  in 
Christ,  the  vine  and  the  cornerstone.  They  will  not  advance  unity  so  that  the 
world  may  believe;  no  one  will  know  that  you  are  His  disciples,  if  you  have  not 
loved  one  another  as  Christ  loves  each  of  you. 

What  might  this  love  look  like  at  a Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission 
meeting?  It  does  not  mean  an  absence  of  disagreement  or  difference,  but  only 
when  these  take  on  the  spirit  of  quarrelling  or  jealousy.  It  does  mean  a spirit  of 
respect,  tolerance,  forgiveness,  and  care  for  the  other.  It  means  listening  to  the 
other.  If  you  leave  here  and  you  don’t  miss  each  other,  then  you  have  not  loved 
one  another.  You  will  have  remained  strangers  and  aliens  to  one  another,  and 
have  fallen  short  of  the  vision  of  the  household  of  God  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  with  Christ  Jesus  as  the  cornerstone. 

What  the  2006  Assembly  of  the  WCC  said  in  Porto  Alegre  to  the  divided 
churches  in  its  text  on  ecclesiology  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”,  applies 
equally  to  this  multilateral  theological  commission  of  the  representatives  of 
those  churches  gathered  here: 

Divided  churches  express  mutual  accountability  and  aspects  of  catholicity 
when  they  pray  for  one  another,  share  resources,  assist  one  another  in  times 
of  need,  make  decisions  together,  work  together  for  justice,  reconciliation, 
and  peace,  hold  one  another  accountable  to  the  discipleship  inherent  in  bap- 
tism, and  maintain  dialogue  in  the  face  of  difference,  refusing  to  say  ‘I  have 
no  need  of  you’  (1  Cor.  12:21).  Apart  from  one  another  we  are  impoverished.6 

Anything  less,  betrays  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church.  “By  this 
everyone  will  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  for  one  another.” 
May  this  commandment,  through  the  help  of  our  good  Lord,  be  firmly  rooted 
in  our  hearts  during  this  Faith  and  Order  meeting,  and  in  our  lives  always. 
Amen. 


Loving  the  Stranger 


Rev.  Dr  Susan  Durber 


Once,  when  I was  going  through  a particularly  difficult  time  in  my  life,  a 
time  of  loss,  I was  walking  through  the  city  where  I lived,  hardly  caring 
whether  I made  it  to  my  destination.  I can  remember  staring,  as  I walked, 
at  the  pavement,  and  it  was  raining  in  that  way  it  does  in  Britain;  half-heart- 
edly and  miserably.  Suddenly  a man  I had  never  met  before,  rather  scruffy 
in  appearance,  and  smelling  slightly  of  drink,  stumbled  into  my  path  and 
said  right  into  my  face,  “Get  through  it  girl!”  And  I did  get  through  it.  Who 
was  it  who  spoke  to  me  that  day? 

Someone  I once  knew  when  I lived  in  the  United  States  for  a time — a 
Lutheran  pastor — was  visiting  a McDonalds  restaurant,  having  just  taken 
a very  difficult  funeral  service.  As  he  started  on  his  fries  a very  large  man 
came  and  sat  at  his  table,  in  the  same  booth,  immediately  across  from 
where  he  was  sitting.  My  friend  was  nervous.  “How  are  you  doing  Father?” 
the  man  said.  (The  clerical  collar  of  course...)  ‘You  look  like  you’ve  had  a 
bad  day.  Would  you  like  to  talk  about  it?’  Something  made  my  friend  tell 
the  story  of  how  the  day  had  been,  how  he’d  driven  at  first  to  the  wrong 
cemetery  and  then  not  felt  he’d  done  a good  job  for  the  family.  Then  this 
unknown  man  reached  across  the  table  and  asked  whether  he  believed  all 
that  stuff  about  Jesus  rising  from  the  dead.  My  friend  was  taken  aback  and 
mumbled  that  he  did  believe  it,  but  that  there  were  days  when  it  was  hard 
to  believe  it.  “I  thought  so”  said  the  stranger,  and  then  left.  Years  later,  on 
a sabbatical,  my  friend  read  the  story  of  the  journey  to  Emmaus,  and  sud- 
denly realised  who  the  stranger  was  in  McDonalds  all  that  time  ago.  It  is 
firmly  in  the  tradition  of  our  faith,  and  it  is  firmly  rooted  in  our  experience, 
that  Christ  comes  to  us  in  the  company  of  strangers. 

But,  central  though  this  insight  is,  we  keep  forgetting  it.  And  we  cling 
very  hard  instead  to  our  friends,  to  those  who  are  like  us  and  whom  we 
like,  in  the  hope  that  we  will  find  Christ  there.  In  an  uncertain  world,  and 
in  places  and  communities  where  diversity  can  seem  sometimes  not  to  be 
aesthetic  decoration,  but  rather  hovering  threat,  we  cling  to  those  we  know 
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and  love  well,  instead  of  being  turned  towards  those  who  are  strange  to  us  and 
to  whom  we  are  strange.  It  doesn’t  take  a genius  to  work  out  that  this  can’t  be 
good  for  us.  It  can’t  be  good  for  ecumenism,  for  the  mission  of  the  church, 
for  inter-faith  dialogue  or  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  or  indeed  for  any  kind  of 
human  flourishing.  But  the  truth  keeps  returning  to  us  — in  the  way  of  things, 
or  perhaps  the  ways  of  God. 

Over  these  days  many  of  us  will  have  had  moments  when  we  have  rec- 
ognised the  strangeness  of  others  to  us,  and  perhaps  more  significantly,  our 
strangeness  to  them.  No  one  is  normal.  We  just  get  used  to  the  way  we  are, 
and  often  so  used  that  we’d  defend  it  almost  without  knowing  why.  There  is 
a deeply  rooted  human  fear  of  the  stranger,  whether  that  stranger  is  someone 
else  or  the  stranger  within  ourselves.  And  we  know  that  it  takes  a certain 
kind  of  self  confidence  combined  with  a certain  kind  of  open  humility  to  be 
willing  to  meet  strangers,  so  much  so  that  often  strangers  have  to  surprise  us 
with  their  presence.  Yet,  the  Bible  tells  us  and  experience  tells  that  it  is  often 
through  the  stranger  that  God  speaks. 

In  all  the  faiths  which  come  from  Abraham,  and  probably  in  others  too, 
hospitality  is  key.  Wherever  you  look  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  you 
find  stories  of  God’s  people  being  hospitable,  being  welcoming,  open  and 
receptive  to  the  world  and  its  people.  And,  perhaps  even  more,  you  find  stories 
of  people  of  faith  being  willing  to  receive  the  hospitality  of  others,  and  receiv- 
ing it  gladly  believing  that  they  will  in  doing  so  meet  God  himself.  But  the 
hospitality  we  see  revealed  in  the  Bible  stories  is  different  from  some  of  the 
notions  of  hospitality  that  I have  learned  in  my  context.  We  tend  to  think  of 
hospitality  as  inviting  a few  selected  people  into  our  own  intimate  space.  It 
might  be  very  generous,  very  lavish,  very  carefully  planned  and  in  many  ways 
very  open,  but  it  is  usually  thought  of  as  being  welcoming  to  our  friends,  to 
neighbours  or  to  business  associates.  But  the  biblical  understanding  of  hospi- 
tality is  something  else.  It  is  about  welcoming  the  stranger.  I understand  that 
the  Greek  word  for  hospitality,  the  one  used  often  within  the  New  Testament, 
is  a word  which  means  literally  “love  of  the  stranger” — philoxenia.  So,  if  we’re 
to  be  hospitable  in  a truly  biblical  sense,  it  doesn’t  mean  that  we  will  throw 
lots  of  parties  for  our  friends , but  that  we  will  find  ways  to  be  truly  welcoming 
to  strangers. 

The  other  important  thing  about  the  biblical  view  of  hospitality  is  that  it’s 
as  important  to  receive  it  as  to  give  it.  We  can  very  easily  imagine  that  God 
wants  the  Church  to  be  hospitable,  welcome  and  inclusive.  We  can  readily 
think  of  the  Church  as  “host”.  But  it’s  interesting,  isn’t  it,  that  of  all  those 
countless  stories  about  Jesus  sharing  meals  with  disciples,  with  Pharisees, 
with  tax-collectors,  with  whoever  it  was,  he  was  not  the  host,  but  pretty  much 
always  the  guest.  Jesus  was  the  stranger  who  was  welcomed.  He  was  the  one 
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who  received  hospitality — and  it  was  in  that  way  that  he  found  a place  to 
offer  the  welcome  of  God.  He  did  not  invite  people  to  enter  his  space  on  his 
terms— he  willingly  entered  their  homes,  their  space,  their  communities,  and 
laid  himself  open  to  them.  Whether  you  think  of  Jesus  eating  with  the  dis- 
reputable, or  with  those  disciples  at  Emmaus,  he  was  the  guest,  receiving  what 
was  offered.  And  when  he  asked  the  disciples  to  follow  him,  he  didn’t  suggest 
that  they  had  open  house  or  offered  hospitality  to  guests,  but  he  sent  them  out 
in  such  a vulnerable  condition  that  they  would  have  to  rely  on  the  hospitality 
of  others.  Jesus  sent  his  disciples  out — without  spare  clothes,  without  a stick 
to  lean  on,  completely  vulnerable.  To  be  a disciple  is  to  be  open  to  receive  hos- 
pitality and  vulnerable  enough  to  need  it. 

In  some  of  our  contexts,  and  in  different  ways,  the  church  now  seems 
more  to  be  in  the  “guest”  than  the  “host”  position.  We  are  strangers  sometimes 
in  our  own  lands — whether  that’s  as  3%  of  those  who  are  Christian  in  Asia, 
whether  that’s  as  a minority  of  Christians  in  a predominantly  Muslim  country 
or  whether  that’s  in  increasingly  atheistic  Europe.  We  are  learning  now  how 
to  be  those  who  are  dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  others.  Hospitality  is  not 
simply  the  generous  gift  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  it  is  also  the  skill  and 
grace  of  the  weaker  ones. 

But  what  would  it  mean  for  the  Church  to  be  a community  that  is 
truly — and  by  definition — loving  and  welcoming  to  strangers?  And  what 
would  it  be  mean  for  us  as  churches  to  be  truly  hospitable,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  to  one  another?  There  is  one  view  that  says  that  the  way  to  be  welcom- 
ing to  strangers  is  to  draw  them  in  as  quickly  as  possible  to  be  firm  friends. 
But  ironically,  it  is  true  that  close  groups  with  the  warmest  of  friendships  are 
the  hardest  ones  to  get  into  and  to  become  part  of.  To  offer  someone  a real 
welcome  is  to  offer  them  a space  in  which  they  can  be  themselves  and  stay  at 
a distance  if  need  be,  not  to  propel  them  into  a close  intimacy  for  which  they 
are  not  yet  ready.  One  the  papers  we  heard  this  week  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  the  “ante-room”  kind  of  space,  where  strangers  can  venture  in  safety.  It  is 
the  creation  of  this  more  public  space  which  makes  any  community  truly  hos- 
pitable. Just  as  the  ancient  Jewish  temple  had  a court  of  the  Gentiles,  a space 
for  strangers,  so  we  also  need  a kind  of  threshold  space  where  strangers  can 
be  made  welcome.  If  we  speak  of  receptive  ecumenism,  then  perhaps  we  need 
something  like  reception  rooms,  where  truly  hospitable  spaces  can  be  made. 

And  there  is  also  that  significant  strand  of  the  Bible  stories  about  hospital- 
ity which  is  about  receiving  it  as  well  as  giving  it.  If  we  are  really  to  be  open 
to  each  other  we  need  to  be  willing  to  experience  others  on  their  own  terms 
and  not  only  on  ours.  We  need  to  be  both  strong  and  vulnerable  enough  to 
venture  into  the  strange  space  of  the  church  of  another  tradition,  or  even  of 
the  house  of  our  neighbour,  and  to  see  what  hospitality  we  shall  find  there, 
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while  we  ourselves  are  made  vulnerable.  We  need  to  be  willing  to  receive,  to  sit 
down  and  eat  in  plenty  from  strange  tables.  Not  for  us  ecumenical  anorexia, 
but  ecumenical  plenty. 

Hospitality  is  everywhere  in  the  Gospel  story.  The  call  to  love  the  stranger. 
The  mission  to  go  out  with  nothing  in  order  to  be  dependent  on  the  kindness 
of  strangers.  The  simple  loaves  and  fishes  made  into  a feast.  The  water  turned 
to  the  wine  as  fine  as  Cretan  wine.  But  most  important  of  all,  of  course,  is  the 
story  of  Jesus  the  stranger;  the  Word  of  God  making  a home  among  us,  the 
one  who  had  nowhere  to  lay  his  head,  the  one  who  appeared  as  a stranger  on 
the  Emmaus  road.  And  there  is  that  powerful  tradition  that  Jesus  said,  “I  was 
a stranger  and  you  visited  me...”  and  “If  you  did  it  for  one  of  the  least  of  these 
you  did  it  for  me...”  When  we  welcome  the  stranger,  we  are  welcoming  Christ 
himself. 

In  Britain,  our  children  are  taught  about  stranger  danger,  as  I expect  some 
of  yours  are  too.  And  we  are  right  to  make  them  cautious  and  to  keep  them 
safe,  but  we  should  never  forget  that  there  is  the  most  terrible  danger  in  stay- 
ing only  ever  with  our  friends.  God  calls  us  to  love  the  stranger,  and  in  any 
stranger  Christ  may  and  does  meet  us.  Having  received  so  much  from  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  of  God,  let  us  live  hospitable  lives,  let  us  be  lovers  of  strangers, 
just  as  God  has  shown  the  deepest  love  to  the  strangest  of  us.  Amen. 
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The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Report  of  Working  Group  1 

The  discussion  illustrated  the  difficulty  people  from  such  different  backgrounds 
(including  varying  acquaintance  with  academic,  pastoral,  and  other  perspec- 
tives) have  in  coming  together  around  a single  theme  that  is  so  all-encompassing 
for  Christian  faith.  The  group  sensed  how  after  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry 
(BEM)  the  discussion  moved  from  phenomenon  to  essence,  feeling  that  such  a 
move  was  both  needed  and  possible.  Now  we  are  bumping  up  against  the  limita- 
tions of  “essence”  as  a point  of  departure  for  further  work  focusing  on  the  life  of 
the  Church  in  specific  terms,  as  informed  by  the  work  of  The  Nature  and  Mission 
of  the  Church  (TNMC).  The  sense  of  need  for  this  was  expressed  in  the  broad  reso- 
nance for  the  papers,  from  various  geographic  contexts,  that  criticized  the  focus 
on  theory  rather  than  practice.  In  addition  TNMC  has  insufficient  treatment  of 
the  “active  sense”  of  church,  including  the  dynamics  of  “going  out”  and  “gather- 
ing in”  that  may  be  understood  differently  in  particular  contexts. 

In  terms  of  the  commission’s  method,  the  speakers  were  given  an  impossible 
task  and  the  hearers  were  given  an  even  more  impossible  task.  There  is  a strong 
sense  of  the  need  for  more  space  to  hear,  assimilate,  and  process  presentations. 

Some  people  expressed  concern  over  the  combination  of  nature  and  mission 
as  if  they  are  separate.  Others  voiced  concern  with  negative  connotations  of  “mis- 
sion” as  colonial.  This  underlines  the  need  for  continuing  work  on  the  intersections 
of  ecclesiology  and  missiology.  It  was  helpful  to  have  the  cultural  context  provided 
by  the  second  panel  presentation,  but  it  seemed  to  be  set  up  with  the  expectation 
that  regions  in  the  global  south  would  present  differences  linked  to  geography, 
rather  than  other  factors.  A key  question  focused  on  how  far  ecclesiological  con- 
victions are  shared  even  within  communions  as  they  are  expressed  in  different 
contexts,  and  the  extent  to  which  theology  “comes  out  of  the  soil”.  A fuller  answer 
would  take  account  of  the  complex  ways  ecclesiology  shapes  church  in  the  given 
context,  and  context  shapes  ecclesiology. 

In  terms  of  steps  forward,  there  is  a sense  that  further  engaging  the  churches 
in  the  process  is  more  important  than  developing  a revised  document  at  this  stage. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  that  arose  in  our  discussion  included  further  attention  to: 
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Addressing  the  north/south  polarity  by  conducting  a study  of  the  effect  of  migra- 
tion to  urban  areas  (sometimes  across  national  borders).  This  results  in  networks  of 
theological  transmission  that  defy  easy  categorization,  and  may  produce  divergent 
expressions  within  communions.  This  is  not  accounted  for  by  thinking  only  geo- 
graphically, in  terms  of  continents. 

Developing  a study  guide  that  uses  the  method  of  “receptive  ecumenism”  to 
assist  churches  in  engaging  not  only  NMC  but  also  responses  to  it  and  to  the  eccle- 
siology  text  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches’ 
(WCC)  Porto  Alegre  Assembly. 

Including  the  specific  questions  posed  by  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox 
Participation  in  the  WCC  in  further  studies. 

Conducting  a dialogue  that  builds  on  work  done  on  presenting  various  ecclesial 
identities  in  NMC,  to  explore  the  process  through  which  such  identities  are  formed. 


The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Report  of  Working  Group  2 

Group  2 expresses  our  appreciation  for  work  of  the  study  group  that  produced  The 
Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC).  We  believe  that  this  document  advances 
ecumenical  conversation  and  marks  an  important  step  on  the  journey  toward  conver- 
gence and/or  consensus  on  the  cluster  of  thorny  issues  related  to  ecclesiology.  We  do 
not  believe  that  TNMC  is  mature  as  a convergence  statement  and  therefore  would  not 
recommend  the  first  of  the  options  Dr  Shastri  listed  in  his  paper — namely,  to  close 
the  process  and  publish  TNMC  in  its  current  form  as  a convergence  text.  Revisions 
should  be  made  that  take  into  account  the  responses  of  the  churches,  universities, 
seminaries,  and  the  Plenary  Commission. 

We  commend  the  study  group  for  underlining  in  the  very  title  of  the  revised  doc- 
ument— The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church — that  mission  lies  at  the  very  heart 
of  ecclesiology;  but  we  believe  that  this  reality  should  be  more  thoroughly  articulated 
and  deeply  explored  in  the  text.  Some  believe  that  a more  fully  developed  discussion 
of  mission  may  enhance  the  reception  of  NMC  or  its  successor  document  in  the 
churches. 

Many  of  us  found  the  plenary  paper  of  Metropolitan  Coorilos  especially  challeng- 
ing in  this  regard.  The  question  his  comments  prompted  for  our  group  is  whether  the 
very  structure  of  the  project,  and  the  formulation  of  its  central  questions,  are  inher- 
ently Northern  and  therefore  largely  irrelevant  to  the  lived  faith  of  Christians  in  the 
global  South — here,  of  course,  we  are  using  global  “North”  and  “South”  to  describe 
social,  economic,  and  political  realities  rather  than  as  strictly  geographical  designa- 
tions. Many  of  us  responded  favorably  to  his  suggestion  that  Faith  and  Order  facilitate 
a process  of  reflection  on  ecclesiology  from  the  perspectives  of  the  global  South. 

All  of  us  expressed  concern  at  the  relatively  small  number  of  responses  to  TNMC 
from  the  churches.  We  recommend  that  the  churches  who  have  not  yet  responded 
be  contacted  again.  We  believe  that  it  may  be  useful  to  offer  a short  extension  of  the 
deadline  for  response,  perhaps  six  months. 
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We  had  considerable  discussion  about  whether  the  timeline  for  response  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  the  variety  of  ways  member  churches  make  decisions.  The 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  many  of  our  member  churches  allow  for  a relatively  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  texts  like  TNMC  either  by  councils  of  theologians  or  theologi- 
cally trained  clergy;  but  many  of  our  churches  have  more  local,  non-hierarchical,  and 
dispersed  processes  of  consideration  that  must  be  followed.  Aside  from  the  issues  that 
arise  from  different  structures  and  patterns  of  decision-making  there  are,  among  our 
churches,  vast  differences  of  wealth  and  access  to  technologies  of  communication 
and  means  of  travel.  These  realities  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  we  design  the 
procedure  and  set  the  timeline  for  response. 

We  further  noted  the  problem  of  accessibility  posed  by  language  and  medium. 
While  we  acknowledge  that  translation  of  TNMC,  or  any  other  Faith  and  Order  text, 
into  every  language  represented  by  the  WCC  member  churches  is  impractical,  we 
note  that  all  of  the  languages  into  which  TNMC  was  translated — English,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Russian — are  European  languages.  We  appreciate  the  rationale 
that  the  translation  of  documents  is  an  expensive  enterprise  and  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited in  scope;  but  we  note  that  the  argument  cuts  both  ways.  It  begs  the  question:  if 
translation  is  so  expensive,  why  are  we  spending  all  of  our  limited  translation  budget 
on  producing  exclusively  European-language  texts?  This  sends  a message  that  perhaps 
we  do  not  wish  to  send.  We  urge  Faith  and  Order  to  consider  publishing  TNMC  and 
other  texts  in  two  or  three  non-European  languages.  At  the  very  least,  as  we  establish 
deadlines  for  response,  we  need  to  be  aware  that  the  process  of  reception  and  com- 
ment will  be  slower  for  churches  that  receive  a text  written  in  a non-native  language. 

In  summary,  we  offer  these  specific  suggestions: 

• that  the  January  2010  deadline  for  responses  be  extended  about  six  months  and 
churches  be  contacted  again  and  encouraged  to  respond; 

• that  Faith  and  Order  pose  specific  questions  that  highlight  a few  very  impor- 
tant issues  raised  by  the  text  and  solicit  brief  concrete  responses  to  those  ques- 
tions from  member  churches  that  have  not  yet  responded; 

• that  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  encourage  our  churches  to  respond; 

• that  we  encourage  our  churches  to  engage  the  discussion  of  TNMC  on  the 
congregational  level; 

• that  we  give  particular  attention  to  issues  related  to  the  accessibility  of  texts;  and 

• that  Faith  and  Order  and  the  WCC  consider  adding  a couple  of  non-European 
languages  to  the  list  of  official  languages,  or  at  least  to  the  list  of  languages  into 
which  official  documents  are  translated. 

We  think  that  we  can  best  encourage  the  churches  to  participate  in  reflection  on 
the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church  by: 

• making  it  easier  to  identify  the  main  points  raised  by  the  text; 

• enhancing  the  discussion  of  mission  in  the  document; 

• more  clearly  tying  the  discussion  of  mission  to  specific  economic,  sociological, 
and  political  contexts,  and  the  overarching  context  of  economic  and  cultural 
globalization; 
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• addressing  the  issue  of  interfaith  dialogue  as  it  relates  to  the  nature  and  mission 
of  the  church;  and 

• helping  local  councils  of  churches  foster  conversations  about  TNMC. 


The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Report  of  Working  Group  3 

Group  three  has  been  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  engage  The  Nature  and  Mission 
of  the  Church  (TNMC)  text  together.  Our  discussions  have  fostered  a better  under- 
standing of  the  diversity  of  our  various  traditions  which  enrich  our  common  faith. 
While  the  quality  of  our  time  together  renews  our  hope  for  the  future  work  of  Faith 
and  Order,  the  specific  content  of  our  conversation  suggests  that  TNMC  is  not  yet  a 
convergence  text.  Our  group  regards  the  discussion  on  TNMC  as  the  most  important 
work  of  this  conference,  and  thus  regrets  that  more  time  was  not  scheduled  to  allow 
the  Plenary  Commission  to  more  fully  participate  in  this  important  work. 

In  its  current  form,  TNMC  offers  the  churches  a valuable  tool  for  continuing 
our  common  exploration  of  ecclesiology.  With  that  acknowledged,  our  study  group 
would  like  to  share  some  of  our  impressions  of  the  text  as  it  stands  today  and  offer 
some  suggestions  for  the  further  development  of  this  important  project. 

We  have  grouped  together  our  detailed  discussions  into  three  primary  critiques 
of  the  text:  the  text  does  not  adequately  speak  to  our  experiences  in  our  various  set- 
tings; the  text  is  not  yet  representative  of  our  understanding  of  what  the  church  is; 
and,  despite  its  name,  The  Nature  and  the  Mission  of  the  Churchy  the  text  primarily 
presents  a view  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  gives  relatively  little  attention  to  the 
Church’s  mission. 

First,  the  current  version  of  this  important  text  suggests  more  of  an  ontological 
and  theoretical  view  of  the  Church,  rather  than  what  most  of  us  experience  in  the 
contextualized  ways  our  communities  live  out  the  faith.  Rather  than  present  a com- 
mon ecclesiology  TNMC  appears  to  approach  ecclesiology  with  a specific  idea  of  the 
Church  already  in  mind.  In  this  way  TNMC  reflects  a continuation  of  the  implicit 
ecclesiology  of  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  that  builds  upon  the  last  fifty  years. 
While  it  is  important  to  build  upon  the  important  work  that  Faith  and  Order  has  done 
over  the  years,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  current  text  presents  a shortsighted  and  static 
view  of  the  church,  one  that  is  becoming  incarnate  in  so  many  different  ways  today. 

Second,  the  current  text  does  not  adequately  represent  our  view  of  who  we  are  as 
the  Body  of  Christ.  The  Church  is  not  merely  concerned  with  the  poor  but  is  actu- 
ally comprised  of  the  poor.  The  Church  does  not  direct  its  effort  to  the  poor  as  others 
apart  from  those  who  comprise  the  Church  but,  instead,  the  mission  of  the  Church 
involves  all  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ  working  together  for  the  transformation  of 
the  world. 

Third,  TNMC  does  not  seem  to  address  adequately  the  activity  of  the  Church  in 
the  world.  The  minimal  attention  given  to  the  mission  of  the  Church,  combined  with 
a narrative  tone  that  feels  declared  from  above,  rather  than  one  that  has  emerged  from 
below,  weakens  the  text’s  capacity  to  speak  to  all  of  our  churches. 
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We  offer  three  suggestions  for  Faith  and  Order’s  future  work  on  ecclesiology. 
First,  that  the  work  and  insights  of  the  Tradition  and  traditions  project  increasingly 
inform  the  further  development  of  this  text.  It  was  the  experience  of  our  group  that 
the  challenge  of  constructing  a convergence  ecclesiology  invariably  involves  those 
same  questions,  stemming  from  our  different  approaches  to  tradition.  Second,  fur- 
ther work  should  more  boldly  address  the  contextual  concerns  in  which  our  churches 
witness  to  the  world.  In  this  regard  our  common  concern  for  the  health  and  sustain- 
ability of  creation,  our  prayers  and  efforts  to  overcome  the  scandal  of  poverty  and  war, 
and  the  reality  of  religious  pluralism  should  be  addressed  in  greater  detail  if  we  are 
to  provide  a credible  account  of  the  Church  to  the  world.  Third,  the  fact  that  many 
new  forms  of  church  are  emerging  in  many  different  contexts  around  the  world  must 
be  taken  into  account  if  we  are  to  make  a credible  and  representative  witness  of  the 
Church  to  the  world  today. 


The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Report  of  Working  Group  4 

Group  4 valued  both  the  text  and  the  input  given  by  the  different  speakers.  We  are 
grateful  that  over  fifty  responses  have  been  received  to  this  document.  Yet,  we  would 
like  to  mention  the  following  points. 

It  is  good  that  so  many  churches  responded,  but  we  are  concerned  that  many  did 
not.  We  think  it  important  to  know  why,  because  this  will  have  an  impact  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  document:  Is  it  because  they  had  no  time  or  was  there  a doctrinal  reason, 
such  as  that  there  was  no  one  who  could  legitimately  speak  on  behalf  of  such  a commu- 
nity? It  might  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  churches  that  if  they  do  not  respond,  we  are 
deprived  of  a dialogue  with  them.  This  is  particularly  the  case  if  a church  was  involved 
in  drafting  the  document.  We  are  also  concerned  that  there  are  few  responses  from  the 
developing  countries.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  publication  of  the  responses 
(also  electronically). 

The  responses  must  be  weighed  carefully  with  regard  to  their  authority.  A 
response  by  an  individual  should  not  be  weighed  equally  with  the  official  response  of 
a church. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  document:  it  is  neither  pretending  nor  intend- 
ing to  be  the  final  word  on  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church.  It  should  be  seen 
as  a kind  of  in  via  declaration  which  reports  on  the  awareness  of  the  level  of  unity 
already  present,  and  outlines  the  remaining  differences.  So  although  this  document 
in  a way  only  captures  a certain  stage  of  the  process  of  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  it  is  important  to  commend  this  text  as  a convergence  document,  for  three 
reasons: 

• firstly,  it  is  “a  good  enough  document”  for  the  time  being  because  it  would  be 
unlikely  that  another  document  could  give  us  much  more  at  this  time; 

• secondly,  future  generations  would  benefit  from  knowing  what  we  have  already 
agreed  on  and  what  thus  must  be  protected  and  promoted.  We  can  then  hold 
each  other  accountable  to  this  agreement; 
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• thirdly,  this  document  itself  has  already  changed  and  influenced  our  churches 
and  thus  has  already  produced  fruits  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  been  discussed 
by  so  many. 

Yesterday  we  learned  how  important  it  is  to  take  into  consideration  the  context  in 
which  the  church  lives  and  is  thought  about.  There  is  the  Church  with  an  upper  case 
“C”,  and  there  are  the  churches  with  a lower  case  “c”.  This  document  is  predominantly 
about  the  Church,  whereas  the  context  relates  primarily  to  the  churches.  Some  might 
be  tempted  to  say  we  should  start  with  the  context  and  explicate  this,  but  Group  4 feels 
that  despite  the  great  value  in  this  approach,  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  up  every 
context.  Hence  we  wonder,  in  light  of  the  reception  of  this  document,  whether  it  might 
be  helpful  to  use  a more  accessible  language  which  is,  in  one  way,  general  but — pre- 
cisely because  it  is  general — allows  the  transfer  to  the  local  context.  It  might  also  be 
helpful  to  offer  a study  guide  to  assist  the  reading  of  the  document  through  the  lenses 
of  the  various  local  contexts.  The  regional  and  national  councils  could  help  with  this. 

Likewise  with  the  academic  nature  and  predominantly  Western  perspective  and 
method  of  the  text.  This  of  course  relates  to  the  intended  addressees  of  the  document: 
if  we  want  the  document  to  have  an  impact  on  our  non-academic  fellow  Christians, 
the  document  must  be  made  more  accessible.  Hence,  a study  guide  might  help. 

Group  4 supports  the  need  to  emphasize  more  strongly  the  mission  of  the  church. 
The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  also  speaks  about 
creation.  Holiness  relates  not  only  to  people,  but  also  to  the  way  we  treat  God’s  cre- 
ation. The  responsibility  of  the  Church  to  take  action  in  preserving  nature  could  be 
more  strongly  emphasized,  and  seen  from  a more  holistic  perspective.  Climate  change 
makes  even  more  urgent  the  need  to  advocate  care  for  creation  and  justice  for  the 
poor. 

In  conclusion,  Group  4 commends  the  document  as  a convergence  document  as 
long  as  the  responses  are  taken  into  consideration.  We  recommend  a study  guide  to 
enable  reception  at  all  levels  in  the  churches. 


The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Report  of  Working  Group  5 

The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC)  document  is  a witness  to  the  progress 
we  are  making  in  the  quest  for  unity,  because  it  reveals  how  much  we  can  say  together 
about  the  church.  It  demonstrates  also  our  ability  to  name  our  differences  honestly, 
and  it  invites  us  to  continue  the  discussion  on  an  even  deeper  level.  The  TNMC  docu- 
ment is  a sign  of  hope. 

A question  remains  open:  what  is  the  aim  of  TNMC?  Should  it  become  a study 
document  of  Faith  and  Order,  or  a convergence  document  as  was  Baptism , Eucharist 
and  Ministry  (BEM)?  An  answer  to  that  question  can  hardly  be  delayed,  because  it 
will  influence  the  way  of  working  further  on  the  text  and  improving  it. 

We  suggest  that  TNMC  remains  a theological  document.  However  in  order 
to  make  it  more  accessible  to  a wider  audience,  some  background  and  explanatory 
material  on  the  self-understanding  of  the  different  church  traditions  and  on  regional 
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contextual  situations  could  be  useful.  That  would  foster  the  reception  of  TNMC  and 
favour  the  ongoing  process  of  reception  by  all  churches  engaged  in  the  quest  for  church 
unity. 

The  TNMC  document  puts  before  us  a huge  question  of  ecumenical  methodol- 
ogy. The  implicit  TNMC  ecclesiology  seems  shaped  by  a given  implicit  methodology. 
Some  members  of  our  group  felt  that  they  hardly  could  come  to  terms  with  this 
implicit  methodology,  others  that  they  were  almost  entirely  pushed  out  of  the  text 
itself  and  into  the  boxes.  How  to  overcome  this  difficulty?  Would  it  be  possible  to 
present  to  the  churches  a convergence  document  that  confesses  the  one,  holy,  catho- 
lic and  apostolic  church  beyond  the  different  and  diverse  theological  traditions?  We 
asked  ourselves  if  a further  criterion  for  improving  TNMC  could  be:  to  what  extent 
each  of  us  can  recognize  his  or  her  belonging  to  Christ  Jesus  in  his  church,  in  the 
future  TNMC  document?  How  could  the  studies  on  “Moral  Discernment”  and  “Tra- 
dition and  traditions”  further  that  process? 

Our  group  5 stressed  that  the  theological  convergence  on  the  TNMC  document 
should  rely  on  the  already  existing  Christian  unity  experienced  in  many  places. 

We  rejoice  on  the  unity  experienced  among  Christian  communities  which  live 
under  pressure,  and  even  under  persecution. 

We  rejoice  that  Christian  communities  experience  unity  by  serving  together  the 
poorest  in  their  midst,  and  by  listening  to  the  voices  and  insights  of  the  younger 
generation. 

We  rejoice  at  the  impact  of  BEM,  which  made  possible  the  ongoing  and  hope- 
giving dialogue-in-process  on  TNMC. 


The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Report  of  Working  Group  6 

During  our  Group  time  the  discussion  centred  largely  around  two  matters  — namely, 
the  scope  and  feel  of  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC)  in  its  current 
form,  and  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  in  the  future  with  this  ecclesiology 
project.  As  the  following  shows,  a number  of  opinions  were  voiced.  These  are  offered 
in  the  spirit  of  constructive  criticism;  to  keep  length  down,  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  achievement  to  date  is  to  be  commended  are  not  elaborated  here.  Also,  there  were 
a very  few  specific  comments  offered  for  the  reframing  of  the  precise  text  of  TNMC, 
but  these  also  have  been  omitted,  since  churches  will  express  themselves  individually 
on  these  issues. 

General  assessments  of  TNMC 

A comment  which  a number  voiced  was  the  sense  that  TNMC  gave  a somewhat 
static  impression  of  the  Church.  This  was  unfortunate  since  the  Church  is  a dynamic 
reality,  with  an  eschatology.  This  is  fundamental.  The  paper  by  Fr  Scampini  was  com- 
mented on  favourably,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  transformational  aspects  of  faith.  So 
can  the  sense  of  the  Church  as  a relational  body,  not  an  abstract  reality  merely  to  be 
described,  be  better  conveyed?  Can  the  Church’s  commitment  to  action  and  cleans- 
ing and  renewal  sustain  not  only  section  IV  of  the  text,  but  the  whole  of  the  text? 
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Perhaps  more  referencing  of  the  Gospels  as  sources  for  ecclesiology  might  help,  given 
the  strong  orientation  towards  the  Kingdom  to  be  found  there. 

Perhaps  a related  area  of  comment  which  was  offered  was  that  TNMC  feels  a 
little  like  being  “words  upon  words”.  It  is  a long  read,  and  does  not  emerge  altogether 
well  from  that.  For  all  the  complexity  of  the  various  church  traditions,  what  abso- 
lutely has  to  be  said?  And  yet,  if  the  harvesting  task  of  ecumenical  dialogue  is  key 
to  the  substance  offered  in  the  text,  are  there  not  some  important  dimensions  of  the 
Church’s  nature  and  mission  still  needing  to  be  underlined? 

Aware  of  the  rooting  of  the  text,  nevertheless  the  group  felt  that  the  language 
deployed  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Might  there  be  an  initial  setting  out  of  terms 
and  their  meaning?  There  was  a feeling  that  the  ecumenical  language  which  had  been 
chosen  was  too  often  liable  to  misunderstanding — in  official  church  circles,  let  alone 
more  widely. 

All  voices  certainly  appreciated  points  which  had  emerged  so  clearly  in  the  morn- 
ing plenaries,  namely  the  importance  of  explicitly  referencing  the  voices  of  the  South 
and  the  contribution  of  women  within  the  Church.  The  comment  already  made, 
about  the  greater  use  which  could  possibly  be  made  of  the  Gospels,  was  thought  again 
to  be  relevant  here. 

The  future  of  the  ecclesiology  project 

Does  TNMC  need  further  work  in  its  current  form?  The  spirit  of  the  group  was  to 
support  this  work — continuing  the  process  of  refining  the  text,  appreciative  of  the 
achievement  so  far.  Deep  consideration  of  how  to  be  attentive  to  the  perspectives  of 
the  South,  for  example,  mattered  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  what  it  might  contrib- 
ute to  the  convergence  text. 

There  was  a desire  that  the  churches,  having  been  asked  to  make  comments, 
should  not  feel  that  their  contributions  went  unheard.  That  was  not  to  say  that 
TNMC  should  necessarily  incorporate  all  that  was  fed  back,  but  it  needed  to  be  made 
explicit,  in  some  form  or  other,  how  the  referral  process  was  taken  seriously. 

Would  TNMC  still  grow  in  length?  This  was  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  some;  for 
others,  the  task  in  hand  seemed  more  likely  to  allow  refinement  and  perhaps  tightening 
up  in  terms  of  range  and  scope.  One  suggestion  made  (in  line  with  our  first  general  com- 
ment), was  that  perhaps  some  kind  of  summary  vision  of  the  Church  being  a dynamic 
reality  could  be  a good  way  to  start  the  text.  A different  thought  was  that  perhaps  the 
body  of  the  text  could  be  the  shorter  element,  and  the  material  left  for  explication 
through  boxes,  or  whatever  other  means,  the  longer  part.  This  was  not  to  say  that  divi- 
sive issues  were  larger  in  scope;  but  might  convergence  simply  be  stated  more  concisely? 

There  was  an  agreed  sense  that  patience  in  this  field  was  rather  important.  While 
there  are  outstanding  issues  to  be  examined,  and  voices  to  be  heard  and  acknowl- 
edged, there  should  not  necessarily  be  any  early  conclusion,  even  about  how  to  refine 
TNMC.  At  the  same  time,  the  group  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  yet  clear  how  pre- 
cisely the  issues  of  the  South,  for  example  (or  of  any  particular  global  context),  might 
definitively  shape  the  text.  One  suggestion  was  that  the  implication  of  the  morning’s 
plenary  papers  should  be  to  encourage  improving  liaison  between  Faith  and  Order 
and  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  The  process  was  important 
as  well  as  the  proximate  outcomes. 
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Behind  the  discussion  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission’s  methodology  we 
were  urged  to  remember  that  the  issue  in  hand  was  the  situation  of  church  divid- 
edness, and  how  we  might  be  on  the  move  to  greater  unity.  The  Church  has  to  be 
defined  in  its  mission.  The  ever-recurring  question  is:  what  is  the  gain  from  this 
work? 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  a much  shorter  consensus  text, 
in  light  of  the  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  text  which  was  offered  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches’  (WCC)  Porto  Alegre  Assembly.  The  conclusion  was  that,  at  this 
stage,  there  is  a definite  process  under  way  there,  within  “WCC  space”  so  to  speak. 
Faith  and  Order  no  doubt  would  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  this,  but  it  could 
not  be  seen  as  the  only  plank  of  our  ecclesiological  process.  Though  already  there 
was  cross-fertilization  few  were  convinced  that  it  was  wise  or  timely  to  foreclose  the 
TNMC  process  in  view  of  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”. 

In  addition  there  was,  rather,  a perception  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  study 
being  conducted  through  the  series  of  TNMC  texts,  consultations,  and  reporting  of 
responses  might  come  to  a climax  around  a shorter  distillation  of  the  church’s  unity 
in  mission.  This  should  be  in  language  widely  accessible,  and  therefore  likely  to  pro- 
duce delight  and  encouragement  and  challenge,  whatever  controversies  might  remain. 
There  would  obviously  need  to  be  clarity  at  that  stage  as  to  the  likely  addressees  of  that 
new  text.  With  an  eye  to  the  Cretan  context  of  our  present  meeting  (and  remember- 
ing the  stopover  in  Crete  borne  witness  to  in  Scripture)  this  would  be  a safe  haven  to 
be  looked  for — even  if  not  the  end  of  the  journey. 


The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Report  of  Working  Group  7 

Our  first  reading  of  the  paper  was  that  it  was  generally  a good  attempt  to  construct  a 
statement  regarding  the  nature  and  the  mission  of  the  Church.  In  light  of  the  plenary 
presentations,  however,  we  agreed  that  much  more  could  and  should  be  done  to  make 
the  document  both  accessible  and  living.  At  the  moment,  our  sense  is  that  it  is  some- 
what static.  It  is  clearly  at  a “stage  on  the  way”  to  something  else.  Thus,  it  cannot  yet 
be  labeled  a convergence  text  that  is  complete. 

We  have  spoken  much  about  the  “winds  of  Crete”  and  the  “wind”  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  would  like  to  see  some  dynamism,  some  movement,  some  vitality  both  in 
the  methodology  of  the  project  and  the  subsequent  text.  As  we  reflected  upon  the 
presentations  of  12  October,  we  felt  that  Paul  Collins’  paper  held  particular  relevance 
for  us.  He  offered  an  important  clarification  for  methodology. 

We  agreed  that  there  is  much  in  this  document  on  which  all  of  us  would  read- 
ily agree.  One  of  the  unasked  questions,  however,  is  whether  or  not  in  the  end  it 
is  really  our  understanding  of  ecclesiology  that  currently  divides  us — or  whether 
it  is  the  more  or  less  unacknowledged  issue  of  power  that  contributes  to  our  current 
state  of  division.  Why  are  we  really  divided?  We  thought  that  it  has  less  to  do  with 
ecclesiology  than  it  does  with  culture,  especially  if  the  issue  of  power  is  present.  Does 
something  need  to  be  said  about  this  from  the  beginning?  How  have  our  definitions 
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of  culture,  our  experiences  of  discrimination  and  marginalization  (for  example  the 
Dalit  experience),  or  the  experience  of  women  fitted  into  this? 

We  have  questions  about  the  audience  of  this  text.  It  needs  to  be  made  clear  to 
whom  we  are  writing.  Is  it  to  the  academy,  to  church  leaders,  to  laity,  or  to  a combina- 
tion of  these?  It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  reach  the  leaders  of  the  Church.  But  it  should 
be  passed  along  to  the  people  by  the  leaders  in  a pastoral  way.  Anything  that  will 
make  this  clear  would  be  of  considerable  help. 

It  was  our  strong  sense  that  while  the  paper  may  be  an  excellent  academic  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  tends  to  present  the  Church  as  a static  real- 
ity. It  offers  the  “essence”  of  what  the  Church  is,  with  little  clear  connection  to  the 
lived  reality  of  the  Church.  It  has  the  makings  of  a classic  convergence  statement 
like  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  but  the  Church  and  the  world  have  moved  on 
since  that  time.  We  need  to  recognize  and  state  clearly  how  the  Church  has  changed. 
This  requires  a descriptive  element  about  how  people  think  of  the  Church.  Doctrine 
is  not  merely  some  abstract  concept  that  you  put  on  the  shelf.  It  is  also  a way  of  life. 
We  believe  that  by  leaving  this  document  in  its  present  state  we  do  not  help  with  its 
reception,  especially  in  the  global  South.  Paragraph  4 seems  to  be  too  general  and 
requires  some  expansion. 

We  would  like  to  see  a vision  of  the  Church’s  place  in  the  world  made  clear.  As 
it  stands,  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  translate  into  different  cultures.  The  current  paper 
appears  to  be  very  much  a product  of  the  western  academy.  It  is  highly  philosophical 
in  nature.  We  wonder  whether  it  would  be  understood  equally  well  in  Europe  and 
in  Africa,  for  instance.  Our  sense  is  that  if  it  were  to  begin  from  another  position, 
we  might  arrive  at  other  conclusions.  What  would  the  nature  and  the  mission  of  the 
Church  look  like  if  it  began  with  an  African  perspective  rather  than  a European  one? 

In  a similar  way,  the  relationship  between  the  Church  and  culture  needs  to 
be  further  clarified.  The  nature  of  the  Church  as  being  both  divine  and  human  is 
unclear.  From  the  outset,  we  need  some  kind  of  statement  that  speaks  to  the  incarna- 
tional  character  of  the  Church.  What  are  our  cultural  blind  spots?  The  eschatological 
character  of  the  Church  as  something  of  the  “already,  but  not  yet”  should  be  high- 
lighted as  part  of  this.  The  Church  is  more  than  merely  sign  and  instrument.  It  is  a 
manifestation  of  reconciliation.  It  is  a reality.  This  needs  to  be  said  more  strongly.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  the  Church  on  the  way  to  becoming  something  else. 

In  a similar  way,  we  think  something  should  be  said  about  the  relationship 
between  the  Church  and  the  Jews  and  between  the  Church  and  other  religions. 

We  also  wonder  how  we  are  to  understand  the  relationship  between  doctrine  and 
experience  as  we  think  about  our  understanding  of  the  Church.  Paul  Collins’  paper 
lifted  up  the  historic  quadrilateral  of  Scripture,  Tradition,  Reason,  and  Experience.  We 
think  that  the  current  paper  deals  with  the  first  three  aspects  of  this  quadrilateral  fairly 
well,  but  that  it  needs  some  help  on  the  experiential  side.  While  we  recognized  that  not 
all  experiences  are  of  equal  value  and  some  experiences  may  be  irrelevant  to  this  pro- 
cess, we  did  agree  on  the  importance  of  including  experience  and  ethos  in  this  study. 
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We  would  encourage,  therefore,  that  some  thought  be  given  to  both  the  experi- 
ential and  the  sociological  realities  that  impinge  upon  our  understandings  of  ecclesiol- 
ogy. The  Church  is  not  only  a theological  reality,  but  an  experienced  and  a sociological 
one.  This  may  be  related  from  the  start  to  the  incarnational  understanding  of  the 
Church.  We  need  to  hear  about  the  experience  of  the  church  in  various  areas.  One 
example  may  be  to  include  the  experience  of  smaller  congregations.  When  they  think 
about  the  nature  of  the  Church,  they  think  first  of  their  experience  as  a local  congrega- 
tion. They  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  their  story  of  being  Church  in  light  of  this  text. 

We  hope  that  our  Faith  and  Order  work  can  have  integrity  with  our  dreams  of 
social  justice,  our  moral  discernment,  and  the  needs  of  the  world,  that  is,  that  our 
theological  conversations  will  have  resonance  with  our  experience  of  working  to  be 
the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  a world  in  need. 

Everyone  within  this  group  tried  very  hard  to  reflect  not  merely  personal  opinion, 
but  rather  to  reflect  from  within  the  parameters  of  the  churches  from  which  they  came. 

Once  again,  while  we  found  the  paper  to  be  quite  good,  we  do  not  yet  believe  that 
it  is  the  convergence  document  that  it  might  become  if  certain  changes  or  additions 
were  to  be  made  to  it. 

We  think  that  it  will  benefit  from  further  thought  and  input:  Don’t  give  up  on 
it,  but  continue  to  work  on  it. 

We  think  that  the  process  can  be  moved  forward  if  those  who  work  on  it  deal 
with  certain  methodological  questions,  rather  than  engage  in  a major  rewrite  of  the 
document.  We  would  encourage  the  ecclesiology  study  group  to  find  a way  to  include 
narrative  responses  from  the  churches.  Some  might  be  included  to  show  the  ways  in 
which  current  divisions  exist.  Others  might  be  included  to  show  ways  in  which  divi- 
sions have  been  overcome  within  specific  contexts.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  the  one 
Church  in  our  diverse  contexts?  By  including  such  narratives,  we  believe  that  we  can 
find  a way  to  engage  the  churches  in  an  ongoing  partnership  of  reflection  on  ecclesiol- 
ogy with  F&O.  In  the  process  we  could  celebrate  the  Church  as  it  stands  (is  not  God 
doing  marvelous  things?),  and  at  the  same  time  confess  or  commit  ourselves  to  stand 
together.  In  a sense,  we  have  heard  that  the  ecumenical  boat  is  becalmed,  needing 
wind  in  its  sails.  We  would  encourage  the  use  of  a metaphor  such  as  the  wind  of  the 
Spirit  filling  our  sails  as  God  drives  us  into  the  future. 


Hie  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Report  of  Working  Group  8 

• The  common  call  of  all  four  papers  in  Session  13  yesterday,  for  an  incarnational 
“ecclesiology  from  below”,  and  the  clear  (if  diverse)  missional  priorities  of  the 
churches  represented,  was  striking  and  persuasive  for  us. 
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• The  group  agreed  with  comments  from  the  panel  and  the  floor  of  plenary  that 
the  text,  as  it  stands,  represents  an  insufficient  range  of  voices  and  ecclesiolo- 
gies.  How  to  better  integrate  the  so-called  “classical”  and  “contextual”  agendas 
is,  of  course,  is  a wider  and  ongoing  question  for  Faith  and  Order  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC). 

• We  reflected  on  this  in  terms  of  the  diachronic  and  synchronic  approaches  to 
ecclesiology,  and  how  they  could  converge  in  the  study. 

• Is  any  further  iteration  of  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC)  to  be 
an  exercise  in  constructive  theology  (starting  afresh),  or  re-constructive  theol- 
ogy (addressing  historical  sources  of  division)? 

• Both  are  necessary,  because  historical  divisions  are  experienced  as  contempo- 
rary ones,  as  we  were  reminded — very  sensitively — at  the  Divine  Liturgy  on 
Sunday. 

• The  distinction  between  issues  that  are  “church-dividing”  and  those  that  are 
“division-maintaining”  may  be  helpful  here. 

• Overall,  TNMC  reads  as  being  too  “cognitive-propositional”  in  its  discourse; 
complementary  discourses,  of  whatever  kind,  might  be  brought  closer  to  the 
surface  of  the  text,  and  named  as  such.  What,  for  example,  does  it  mean  to 
speak  of  the  Church  as  koinonia  in  a casteist  society? 

• That  said,  TNMC  remains  an  impressive  attempt  to  offer  a theory  of  the 
Church:  a meta-narrative  of  sorts;  a necessary,  if  problematic  exercise. 

• Given  that  we  can’t  simply  add  layers  and  layers  of  specific  context  to  the  docu- 
ment, we  need  to  elucidate  why  context  is  important,  and  how  contextual  eccle- 
siology might  be  done  in  a mutually  recognisable  way. 

• How  might  the  current  studies  on  Moral  Discernment,  and  Tradition  and  tra- 
ditions, inform  the  methodology  of  TNMC  on  this  point? 

• We  acknowledged  that  multi-lateral  work  on  ecclesiology  is  very  difficult  to 
promote;  the  energy  of  the  churches  is  with  bi-  and  tri-lateral  dialogues. 

• Any  tools  we  can  offer  those  dialogues  through  this  study,  especially  ones  that 
allow  our  ecclesial  identities  to  be  appropriately  challenged,  is  likely  to  generate 
greater  awareness  of  Faith  and  Order’s  work. 

Specific  recommendations 

Is  TNMC  sufficiently  mature  to  he  commended  as  a convergence  text ? 

• not  yet. 

• it  needs  more  work  in  light  of  all  we  have  heard  here  on  ecclesiology,  including 
the  five  papers  on  Friday,  and  needs  to  draw,  and  draw  on,  more  responses  from 
the  churches. 
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Further  revision ? 

• with  respect  to  content: 

• the  text  needs  more  explicit  attention  to  the  dynamism  inherent  in  institutional 
expressions  of  the  Church’s  nature  and  mission,  precisely  as  a creation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

• more  reflection  on  the  indices  of  mutual  (ecumenical)  accountability  in  diver- 
sity is  needed  if  it  is  to  promote  visible  unity. 

• there  need  not  necessarily  be  direct  continuity  between  “Called  to  be  the  One 
Church”  and  TNMC,  although  greater  coherence  between  the  two  would  be 
ideal  (that  is,  with  respect  to  baptismal  practice). 

• above  all  TNMC  needs  a single  and  clearly  articulated  methodology. 

in  terms  of  style  and format: 

• a convergence  text  might  need  to  be  shorter,  less  comprehensive  in  terms  of 
areas  of  convergence  and  divergence,  but  doing  the  over-arching  theological 
work  more  sharply,  providing  a “grammar”  for  the  ecumenical  conversation  on 
ecclesiology. 

In  short,  the  group  prefers  and  recommends  the  second  option  put  forward  in 
Herman  Shastri’s  paper:  a further  iteration  of  the  text  as  a way  of  honouring  the 
churches’  and  other  responses,  including  those  of  this  Plenary.  Commission;  this 
would  seem  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  study  process  over  more  than  a decade 
thus  far,  whilst  allowing  it  to  be  “blown  by  the  Spirit”  in  new  directions. 

Reactions  of  the  group  to  the  various  discussions  about  TNMC  during  the 

Plenary  Commission  meeting ; new  insights;  issues  for  further  reflection; 

attitudes  of  our  churches: 

• some  members  of  the  group  were  directly  involved  in  drafting  the  response  of 
their  churches,  others  were  aware  of  and  had  read  such  responses,  others  were 
responding  more  individually  from  within  their  tradition  and  context. 

• an  observation:  there  was  not  actually  much  discussion  in  plenary;  more  a 
range  of  presentations  with  questions  from  the  floor  and  some  interaction 
between  panelists. 

• that  said,  responses  to  the  presentations  themselves,  and  indeed  to  the  text  of 
TNMC  were  mostly  appreciative. 

• it  was  especially  good  to  hear  voices  from  the  global  South  in  Session  13. 

• some  would  have  liked  more  papers  to  address  the  actual  text  more  directly 
(as  opposed  to  talking  about  what  it  might  have  said),  whilst  acknowledging 
that  the  presentations  were  a product  of  reading  TNMC  in  a variety  of  local 
settings. 
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• there  was  also  a concern  that  the  possible  areas  for  future  work  indicated  in 
Herman  Shastri’s  paper  suggest  an  unmanageable  proliferation  of  themes. 

• more  substantially,  the  unanimity  of  all  four  papers  in  Session  13,  in  terms  of 
advocating  an  “ecclesiology  from  below”,  and  the  clear  (if  diverse)  missional 
priorities  of  these  churches,  was  striking  and  persuasive. 

• the  group  agreed  with  comments  from  the  panel  and  the  floor  of  plenary  that 
the  text  as  it  stands  represents  an  insufficient  range  of  voices  and  ecclesiolo- 
gies — but  how  might  a more  contextual  starting  point  be  engaged  and  hon- 
oured without  generating  a myriad  of  case  studies?  This,  of  course,  is  a wider 
and  ongoing  question  for  Faith  and  Order  and  the  WCC:  how  to  integrate  the 
so-called  “classical”  and  “contextual”  agendas? 

• we  were  prompted  by  the  plenary  sessions  to  reflect  on  two  related  trajectories, 
or  ways  of  approaching  ecclesiology: 

• diachronic:  the  narrative  of  living  traditions  as  they  develop  through  history. 

• synchronic:  specific  challenges  issuing  in  different  priorities  for  churches,  influ- 
encing the  way  tradition  is  appropriated  and  shaped  in  a given  moment. 

• somehow  these  two  aspects  need  to  converge  in  the  study’s  (cruciform) 
methodology. 

• the  perceived  “bias”  of  the  text  towards  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox,  and 
Anglican  traditions  (see  Shastri,  p.5  (XX)  was  affirmed:  Reformed  churches, 
for  example,  would  not  assume  the  “four  notes”  of  the  Church  as  a starting 
point  (§12). 

• more  generally,  it  reads  as  being  too  “cognitive-propositional”  (as  per  Lind- 
beck’s  typology  cited  in  Paul  Collins’  paper),  in  language  felt  to  be  too  com- 
plex, dense,  and  academic  for  many  in  the  churches. 

So,  is  TNMC  to  be  an  exercise  in  constructive  theology  (starting  afresh)  or 

re-constructive  theology  (addressing  historical  sources  of  division)? 

• the  Uniting  Church  of  Australia’s  distinction  (in  its  response  to  TNMC) 
between  “church-dividing”  and  “division-maintaining”  may  be  helpful  here. 

• both  are  necessary,  because  historical  divisions  are  experienced  as  contempo- 
rary ones,  as  we  were  reminded — very  sensitively — at  the  Divine  Liturgy  on 
Sunday 

• but  how  can  we  encourage  greater  hermeneutical  sensitivity  to  different  settings 
within  the  ecclesiological  study?  What,  for  example,  does  it  mean  to  think  of 
the  Church  as  koinonia  in  a casteist  society? 

• as  an  example  of  “meta-theology” — always  difficult  to  achieve! — TNMC  is 
a solid  attempt  to  speak  globally  about  the  theory  of  the  Church:  a necessary 
exercise  post-Canberra. 
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• given  that  we  can’t  simply  add  layers  and  layers  of  specific  context  to  the  docu- 
ment, we  need  to  elucidate  why  context  is  important,  and  how  contextual  eccle- 
siology  might  be  done  in  a mutually  recognisable  way. 

• how  might  the  current  studies  on  Moral  Discernment,  and  Tradition  and  tradi- 
tions, inform  the  methodology  of  TNMC  on  this  point? 

• Paul  Collins’  plea  (if  not  necessarily  his  model)  for  the  intentional  use  and 
acknowledgement  of  complementary  discourses  may  also  be  helpful. 

What  advice  would  your  group  give  regarding  the  ongoing  study  process ? 

Is  TNMC  sufficiently  mature  to  be  commended  as  a convergence  text ? 

• no,  not  yet;  it  needs  more  work  in  light  of  what  we  have  heard  here,  and  needs 
to  draw  more  responses  from  the  churches,  including  Orthodox. 

• should  we  even  be  trying  (at  this  stage)  to  write  a convergence  text?  If  so,  per- 
haps we  need  to  set  and  work  towards  a realistic  goal  (in  time,  such  as  2020). 

Further  revision ? 

• regarding  the  title,  a suggestion  was  made:  “The  Missionary/Missional  Nature 
of  the  Church”;  dropping  the  “and”,  however,  may  diminish  the  nice  parallel 
that  currently  exists  with  the  “person  and  work”  of  Christ,  highlighting  the 
relationship  between  being  and  doing. 

with  respect  to  content: 

• the  text  needs  a more  explicit  articulation  of  the  dynamism  inherent  in  the 
expression  of  the  Church’s  nature  and  mission,  precisely  as  a creation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (see  box  starting  after  §13). 

• more  reflection  on  the  indices  of  mutual  (ecumenical)  accountability  is  needed 
if  it  is  to  promote  visible  unity. 

• there  need  not  necessarily  be  direct  continuity  between  “Called  to  be  the  One 
Church”  and  TNMC,  although  coherence  would  be  nice!  (such  as  on  baptis- 
mal practice;  compare  the  plenary  comment  from  Janet  Scott  of  the  Society 
of  Friends).  Possibly  include  ecclesiological  statements  from  WCC  Assemblies 
(New  Delhi,  Canberra,  Porto  Alegre,  others?)  as  appendices. 

• TNMC  needs  a single,  clear,  and  articulated  methodological  and  hermeneuti- 
cal approach,  so  that  the  text  is  as  coherent  as  possible. 

in  terms  of  style  and  format: 

• a convergence  text  might  need  to  be  shorter,  simpler,  less  comprehensive  in 
terms  of  areas  of  convergence  and  divergence,  but  doing  the  “meta- theological” 
work  more  sharply. 

• would  something  akin  to  the  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  format  work  bet- 
ter, and  look  more  familiar  to  the  churches? 
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• the  “honesty”  of  Sunday’s  (eucharistic)  experience  was  appreciated:  how  can 
this  be  replicated  in  the  text? 

• greater  consistency  about  how  the  boxes  are  used  would  be  helpful,  including 
brief  explanations  of  why  different  traditions  hold  to  particular  views  on  points 
of  divergence. 

• in  short,  the  group  prefers  and  recommends  the  second  option  put  forward  in 
Herman  Shastri’s  paper — i.e.  a further  iteration  of  the  text,  perhaps  indicated 
as  such  by  using  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  II  as  a working  title,  as 
a way  of  honouring  the  churches’  and  other  responses,  including  those  of  this 
Plenary;  this  would  seem  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  process  over  more  than 
a decade  to  date. 

• the  five  responses  we  heard  to  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  on  Friday  also 
seem  to  bear  directly  on  the  task  of  further  revision. 

How  can  we  encourage  the  churches  to  become  more  committed  to  ecclesio- 

logical  work  of  Faith  and  Order f 

• Faith  and  Order  Commissioners  need  to  try  harder  with  respect  to  their  own 
churches! 

• does  visible  unity  imply  “institutional”  unity?  To  be  “visible”,  unity  must  surely 
be  expressed  and  experienced  in  our  institutional  lives,  without  reverting  to  a 
neo-Christendom  with  all  of  its  socio-political  baggage. 

• how  to  “broaden”  (soften?)  understandings  of  the  churches’  institutional  lives 

• would  a “theology  of  institution”  assist  the  churches?  Is  an  ecclesiology  study  a 
place  for  such  reflection? 


Hie  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Report  of  Working  Group  9 

The  group  appreciates  the  long  work  of  many  in  Faith  and  Order  (F&O)  to  pro- 
duce The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC)  document  before  us. 

In  discussion  of  what  we  heard  in  plenary  papers,  and  responses  from  member 
churches  represented  in  our  groups,  we  noted  particularly  the  following: 

It  is  important  to  listen  to  contributions  from  diverse  parts  of  the  world;  different 
members  of  our  group  were  especially  moved  by  different  plenary  presentations.  We 
suggest  below  a way  that  such  materials  might  be  gathered  to  move  the  process  forward. 

Among  responses  from  our  communions  we  noted  particularly  the  following 
phrases:  “a  significant  degree  of  consensus”  (Roman  Catholic);  the  need  for  a “living 
document”  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada);  the  request  for  accompanying  “illustra- 
tions of  new  life  together”  (Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA).  Again,  these  phrases 
guide  our  response  and  suggestions  below. 

It  is  the  view  of  Group  9 that  F&O  should  continue  to  work  on  this  document 
in  the  light  of  the  responses  received  thus  far,  and  in  view  of  the  significant  need  for 
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further  responses  from  the  churches.  (It  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  identified  as  a conver- 
gence document). 

Concerning  soliciting  further  responses,  we  recognize  that  F&O  does  not  have 
resources  for  continued  and  repeated  follow-up.  Plenary  participants  should  be 
encouraged  once  again  to  learn  whether  their  communions  have  responded,  and  to 
follow  up  with  appropriate  church  officers  if  a response  has  not  yet  been  developed. 

In  addition  to  seeking  responses  to  the  questions  listed  in  “The  Invitation”  (Intro- 
duction, Part  C),  more  interest  in  the  document  might  be  generated  by  requesting  the 
submission  of  stories  that  could  be  used  to  give  the  text  a “more  human  face.”  F&O 
could  ask  communions  and  local  groups  of  various  sorts  to  share  stories  about  the 
pain  of  disunity  that  illustrate  a particular  sentence  or  paragraph  in  the  document. 
Gathering  and  sharing  these  stories  could  help  to  make  the  document  more  lively 
and  meaningful  for  readers  less  experienced  in  classical  theological  language  and  cat- 
egories. Stories  of  hope  should  also  be  shared,  but  with  the  caution  that  such  stories 
might  foster  complacent  satisfaction  with  the  status  quo  rather  than  encouragement 
toward  greater  visible  unity. 

We  note  also  that  the  TNMC  document  is  a result  of  a process  in  which  people 
from  different  traditions  engaged  its  issues  face  to  face  over  time,  a process  in  which 
they  grew  in  their  experience  of  seeing  Christ  in  the  face  of  the  other.  For  those  who 
did  not  participate  in  the  process,  the  document  often  seems  very  theoretical.  There 
is  a need  for  getting  people  into  a similar  process  of  conversation  and  discernment  in 
local  ecumenical  contexts,  such  as  local  ecumenical  councils  or  clergy  groups.  This 
replication  of  experience  would  help  to  facilitate  the  appreciation  of  the  document, 
and  of  the  work  of  F&O  generally  toward  visible  unity.  Perhaps  some  of  the  stories 
(see  above)  could  come  out  of  such  gatherings. 

We  particularly  encourage  the  drafters  to  include  a section  on  the  nature  of  vis- 
ible unity. 

The  group  noted  that,  by  comparison  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM), 
the  practical  implications  for  church  life  coming  from  TNMC  seem  very  nebulous. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  TNMC  is  receiving  less  interest  than  BEM.  Also  in  the  new  situ- 
ation 30  years  post-BEM,  churches  are  in  a different  place,  with  less  interest  overall 
in  F&O  topics.  This  need  not  be  unduly  discouraging.  The  strategies  suggested  above 
might  help  to  revive  interest.  And  even  deepened  mutual  understanding  and  respect 
would  be  progress.  We  would  hope  that  a revised  text  could  eventually  be  sent  to 
the  churches  with  some  form  of  the  questions  that  accompanied  BEM:  “can  you 
recognize  in  this  text  the  faith  of  the  church  throughout  the  ages?  Can  you  recognize 
the  faith  of  other  churches  through  this  text?  And  if  so,  what  are  the  possible  conse- 
quences for  your  life?”  We  expect,  however,  that  such  a revised  text  may  not  be  able  to 
be  produced  by  the  next  World  Council  of  Churches  Assembly  in  2013. 

In  the  event  that  F&O  is  eventually  able  to  move  to  a convergence  text  for 
TNMC,  we  hope  that  the  responses  to  that  document  could  be  published,  as  they 
were  for  BEM,  because  the  availability  of  those  responses  has  been  so  helpful  to  the 
churches. 
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Hie  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Report  of  Working  Group  10 

The  aim  of  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC)  was  to  provide  com- 
mon foundations  for  a vision  of  the  Church  about  which  we  can  all  agree.  As  such, 
not  much  attention  was  given  to  context.  Perhaps  contextual  comments  could  be 
added,  especially  in  the  fourth  part  or  in  an  additional  chapter.  Others  thought,  how- 
ever, that  what  seems  to  be  called  for  is  not  simply  the  addition  of  further  comments 
on  context.  Rather,  two  different  approaches  seem  to  have  been  voiced. 

The  approach  of  TNMC  does  not  seem  related  to  context,  but  to  the  traditional 
ecclesiological  questions  as  treated  in  academic  theology.  How  can  contextual  concerns 
be  included,  such  as  the  ecclesiological  views  of  indigenous  peoples?  Is  it  possible  to 
harmonize  the  two  methods  of  attending  to  both  “classical  ecclesiological  questions” 
and  to  the  “contextual  experience  of  church”  in  a convergence  text?  Can  a methodol- 
ogy which  invites  the  expression  of  as  many  voices  as  possible  produce  the  kind  of 
text  which  is  an  agreement  or  convergence?  At  the  same  time,  what  we  believe  about 
the  Church  today  needs  to  be  in  continuity  with  the  faith  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity through  the  ages.  Opening  the  discourse  to  hearing  what  people  think  about  the 
Church  today  in  their  various  contexts  is  not  a step  that  need  be  feared,  as  if  one  is 
opening  up  to  heretical  views.  It  is  simply  to  make  the  conversation  and  the  source  of 
our  work  more  inclusive.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  much  of  what  TNMC  includes  is 
valuable;  but  methodological  adjustments  need  to  be  made  so  as  to  include  more  voices. 

There  was  much  discussion  of  Metropolitan  Geevarghese  Mar  Coorilos’s  paper, 
which  surprised  some  because  it  focused  more  on  the  Indian  context  than  on  tradi- 
tional orthodox  ecclesiological  themes.  As  a contextual  text,  however,  it  does  illustrate 
inculturation,  which  is  dear  to  Orthodox  thought.  Disagreement  arose  as  to  whether 
his  paper  is  grounded  more  in  the  idea  of  kenosis , or  incarnation,  or  the  Church’s  wit- 
ness (martyria)  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  persecution.  Some  felt  that  his  presentation 
witnesses  to  a plurality  of  ecclesiologies,  all  of  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account.  For 
example,  those  passages  mentioning  Dalits  as  making  up  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  as 
being  a realization  of  the  Church,  are  different  from  the  ecclesiology  of  TNMC,  which 
suggests  to  some  that  only  the  Church  is  a sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  transformative 
work  in  the  world.  Others  noted  that  there  is  some  indication  of  God’s  work  outside 
of  the  Church  in  TNMC  when  that  text  speaks  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  but  it  is  not 
a prominent  theme.  Some  felt  that  TNMC  over-privileges  the  church  as  the  place  of 
God’s  presence.  Would  TNMC  recognize  the  Church  in  the  Dalits? 

The  presentation  of  Dr  Collins  did  attempt  to  point  out  how  TNMC  included 
much  that  may  be  called  experiential  or  contextual.  Perhaps  more  effort  could  be 
made  to  include  a description  of  the  experience  of  the  Church  in  mission,  which  was 
described  as  the  “aesthetic  dimension”  in  Collins’  paper.  Other  papers  pose  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  experience  of  the  global  south  has  been  taken  seriously.  Here  in 
Crete,  the  absence  of  women  presenters  during  the  presentations  on  TNMC  suggests 
that  their  voices  too  have  not  been  taken  into  sufficient  consideration.  It  is  not  that 
the  work  in  TNMC  is  to  be  rejected;  but  it  needs  to  enter  into  dialogue  with  other 
ecclesiological  views  such  as  the  view  of  Church  as  family  in  the  setting  of  creation 
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(land,  sea,  sky),  as  mentioned  in  the  presentation  reflecting  to  context  of  Samoa,  or 
the  church  of  the  Dalits,  as  expressed  in  the  paper  from  India. 

If  we  are  aiming  at  a “convergence  text,”  then  those  who  read  the  text  must  be 
able  to  recognize  themselves  in  it.  The  four  presentations  we  heard  during  session  13 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  south  does  not  recognize  itself  in  this  text,  though  not  all 
in  our  group  heard  those  presentations  as  having  that  message.  In  any  case,  a con- 
vergence text  needs  to  be  such  that  those  who  read  it  can  recognize  in  it  their  own 
concerns  and  views. 

From  the  presentations  on  this  study,  it  seems  that  a stage  for  further  listening 
is  still  needed.  That  is  not  to  say  that  TNMC  is  poorly  done.  But  more  needs  to  be 
considered,  so  that  more  can  claim  ownership  of  it. 

Concerning  the  practical  question  of  adding  more  contextual  ecclesiological 
material  it  was  noted  that  a “convergence  statement”  needs  to  be  short,  and  further 
material  on  context  would  lengthen  the  text  of  TNMC  as  we  now  have  it.  An  ade- 
quate expression  of  the  wide  range  of  contexts  within  believers’  experience  of  the  real- 
ity of  church  could  be  quite  long — perhaps  requiring  a lengthy  introduction.  TNMC 
is  already  rather  long. 

Those  not  involved  in  the  process  that  led  to  TNMC  naturally  feel  left  out.  We 
have  heard  that  80%  of  those  present  here  in  Crete  are  participating  in  a Faith  and 
Order  meeting  for  the  first  time.  Such  a fact  can  also  be  an  advantage,  in  that  it  invites 
new  insights  and  reflections  on  TNMC. 

Any  further  work  on  ecclesiology  needs  to  consider  the  prospective  audience  of 
the  texts  produced.  Who  do  we  hope  will  read  the  text — experts,  congregations? 
Flow  can  it  be  received,  and  what  is  its  purpose?  Do  we  hope  that  it  will  it  change  our 
way  of  being  church  or  of  proclaiming  the  gospel? 

There  is  general  agreement  in  our  group  that  the  presentations  and  discussion  of 
TNMC  here  in  Crete  show  that  the  text  is  not  yet  mature  as  a convergence  document. 
We  conclude  this  for  several  reasons.  First,  not  enough  communities  can  identify 
themselves  in  the  present  text.  To  take  one  example,  the  paper  by  Metropolitan  Gee- 
varghese,  and  its  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  plenary,  show  that  the  contextual  expe- 
rience of  being  Church  among  the  poor  and  the  outcasts  does  not  find  expression  in 
TNMC.  Second,  the  relatively  small  number  of  responses  from  churches  to  TNMC 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  those  not  responding  did  not  find  the  text  to  be  relevant. 
Might  this  be  because  its  authorship  stems  more  from  Faith  and  Order  theologians 
and  officials  than  from  a wide  spectrum  of  the  churches  themselves?  To  remedy  this 
a process  of  regional  consultations  could  be  the  next  step  in  our  ecclesiological  work, 
allowing  the  current  text  to  interact  with,  and  be  enriched  by,  visions  of  the  church  in 
various  local  contexts.  The  ecclesiological  insights  emerging  from  more  local  contexts 
could  provide  constructive  criticism  of  the  current  TNMC  text.  Additional  work 
needs  to  be  done,  in  any  case,  to  fill  up  what  is  missing  according  to  the  presentations 
of  Session  13  from  the  perspectives  of  Africa,  Latin  America,  Oceania  and  Asia.  The 
voices  of  women  also  need  to  be  better  included. 
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More  churches  need  to  be  heard  from;  it  is  impossible  to  choose  among  the  vari- 
ous options  for  going  forward  with  this  project  without  knowing  the  views  of  the 
churches  regarding  TNMC.  The  responses  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Porto 
Alegre  Assembly  ecclesiology  statement  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  could  be  an 
additional  source  for  discerning  future  steps  in  the  ecclesiology  work  of  Faith  and 
Order;  the  deadline  for  the  churches’  responses  to  that  text  is  2013.  Also  other  discus- 
sions of  ecclesiology  need  to  be  considered.  Otherwise,  our  ecclesiology  text  may  end 
up  sitting  on  bookshelves  but  would  not  have  any  real  influence.  Also  the  bilateral 
dialogues  could  be  used  more  fully. 

If  a new  approach  emphasizing  context  and  experience  is  adopted,  then  the  study 
on  Tradition  and  traditions  could  have  important  contributions  to  make  to  the  work 
on  ecclesiology.  The  specific  theme  of  how  tradition  relates  to  one’s  view  of  the  church 
could  be  profitably  explored. 

The  involvement  of  our  churches  rests,  at  least  in  part,  on  our  shoulders.  When 
Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM)  came  out,  we  read  it  with  great  excitement. 
Our  liturgical  practice  was  changed.  We  could  see  that  our  voices  had  been  heard.  If 
we  produce  a text  by  means  of  a process  in  which  the  voices  of  the  churches  have  been 
heard,  those  churches  will  be  more  committed  to  accepting  it  and  to  participating  in 
the  ecclesiological  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  commission.  The  world  today  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  1982,  when  BEM  was  published.  We  need  to  learn  the  lessons 
from  that  process  and  to  foster  the  kind  of  open  communication  and  methodology 
that  an  instrument  like  the  internet  has  shown  to  be  possible  and  helpful,  so  as  to 
maximize  the  interaction  with,  exchange  about  and  contribution  to  our  ecclesiologi- 
cal work. 


The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Report  of  Working  Group  11 

Everyone  in  working  Group  11  felt  grateful  that  such  thoughtful  and  thorough 
work  had  been  done  on  the  statement  as  it  stands  today,  and  appreciated  that  the 
fact  that  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC)  stands  in  the  tradition  of 
Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM).  All  members  felt  that  their  traditions  were 
reflected  in  it  in  some  way;  many  commended  its  balance  and  the  method  of  using 
“boxes”  to  express  areas  of  continuing  divergence.  Others  were  appreciative  that  it  has 
been  translated  and  widely  disseminated,  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  that  some 
churches  have  had  to  consider  previous  versions  on  a regional  basis.  There  was  a high 
degree  of  consensus  in  the  group  that  the  work  done  so  far  was  helpful  and  the  docu- 
ment as  it  stands  is  useful  as  a tool  for  ongoing  dialogue. 

Reservations  about  the  document  fell  in  two  general  areas:  first,  whether  the 
statement’s  methodology  and  content  are  sufficiently  wide-ranging,  inclusive  and 
contextual  to  be  an  authentic  and  complete  picture  of  how  the  church  is  understood 
and  experienced  by  Christians,  particularly  in  the  global  South;  and  second,  whether 
the  statement’s  formal  method  is  too  heavily  focused  on  a deductive,  dogmatic, 
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theoretical  model  of  the  church  and  perhaps  does  not  adequately  present  the  ecclesi- 
ology  of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  and  the  free  churches. 

Most  members  of  the  group  saw  their  churches’  ecclesiologies  reflected  in  the 
document;  none  believed  the  document  presented  only  their  own  point  of  view.  Sev- 
eral believed  the  voice  of  their  tradition  could  be  more  clearly  present  than  it  is  now: 
in  particular,  the  idea  that  the  authentic  church,  as  a manifestation  of  Christ’s  holy 
presence  within  a fallen  humanity  and  striving  to  live  ever  more  fully  into  that  pres- 
ence, must  always  be  self-critical  and  continually  self-reforming. 

The  group  understands  that  not  every  position,  context,  and  voice  will  be  clearly 
heard  in  every  statement,  but  did  find  the  absence  of  contextual  theology,  including 
the  voices  of  feminist  theologians,  the  experience  of  ecclesial  change  and  pluralism 
in  the  global  south,  the  experience  of  the  marginalized  or  dispossessed,  and  the  rela- 
tive lack  of  reflection  on  the  church’s  contribution  to  systems  of  oppression  all  to  be 
a serious  deficit.  These  are,  in  some  cases,  not  just  additional  points  to  be  considered, 
but  also  lenses  through  which  the  work  already  done  can — and  should — be  reviewed 
and  critiqued.  Race,  class,  gender,  and  geographical  and  economic  factors  also  deter- 
mine our  experiences  of  church  and  shape  our  ecclesiology. 

Acknowledging  the  value  of  the  work  done  so  far,  the  consensus  in  the  working 
group  was  that  TNMC  is  not  sufficiently  mature  as  a text  to  be  commended  as  a 
convergence  document.  Too  much  has  not  been  considered,  or  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. The  effort  to  understand  and  express  the  idea  of  the  church,  both  in  classical 
theological  language  and  in  the  experience  of  global  Christianity,  is  a necessary  and 
worthy  goal,  and  TNMC  is  a step  on  the  path,  but  it  is  part  of  the  process  and  not  yet 
the  destination.  There  is  simply  too  much  still  missing;  the  responses  from  the  global 
church  are  not  extensive  or  representative  enough. 

A second  area  of  concern  lies  in  the  relationship  of  NMC  to  the  ecclesiology 
text  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  (WCC)  Porto  Alegre  Assembly,  “Called 
to  be  the  One  Church”.  What  is  the  relative  status  of  the  two  statements?  Clearly 
the  Assembly  document  does  not  derive  from  the  Faith  and  Order  document.  As  a 
shorter,  more  accessible  statement,  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”  has  much  to  com- 
mend it,  but  should  the  two  texts  not  be  more  clearly  connected?  Or  should  the  con- 
versation instead  turn  to  reconciling  or  balancing  a variety  of  statements,  including 
the  responses  from  church  bodies  to  both  NMC  and  “Called  to  e the  One  Church” 
and  global  contextual  reflections,  all  gathered  up  as  a broad  pool  of  reflection?  Per- 
haps all  the  work  done  so  far,  and  the  work  that  remains  to  do,  could  be  gathered 
under  a single  umbrella  introductory  statement  without  revisiting  or  substantially 
revising  NMC,  but  setting  it  in  a broader  context?  We  are  not  yet  at  the  point  of  hav- 
ing a BEM-like  statement  that  can  stand  alone  as  the  starting  point  for  all. 

That  said,  this  is  an  important  process  of  reflection  on  ecclesiology,  and  the 
discussion  should  be  continued.  The  next  phase  of  the  process  should  involve  more 
church  responses,  representative  regional  consultations,  other  WCC  commissions, 
and  responses  from  confessional  alliances. 

It  will  also  be  very  important  that  the  process  from  this  point  out  be  a more 
inclusive  and  varied  one,  and  that  it  focus  more  on  listening  than  on  teaching.  There 
is  much  more  collective  experience,  wisdom  and  faith  present  in  the  “lived  church” 
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than  is  reflected  in  TNMC  so  far.  There  is  also  powerful  dynamism  present  in  the 
lived  reality  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  mystery  inherent  in  our  faith,  that  needs  to 
be  expressed  in  our  articulation  of  ecclesiology.  It  is  our  hope  that  all  voices  might 
be  better  heard,  and  that  a genuinely  converging  understanding  be  more  inclusively 
expressed. 

Our  working  group  had  a wide  variety  of  responses;  many  expressed  concern 
that  the  process  that  links  the  development  of  statements  to  their  reception  by  the 
churches  lacked  the  concrete  personal  points  of  connection  to  the  churches  that  a 
wider  inclusion  of  churches  would  create. 

Our  churches  have  rich  opportunities  for  reflection:  they  have  theological  educa- 
tion providers  like  colleges,  universities,  and  seminaries;  they  have  governing  assem- 
blies and  other  deliberative  bodies;  they  have  programs  for  youth,  for  women,  and 
other  groups  and  interests,  including  work  at  the  local  level.  Each  of  these  provides  a 
chance  for  communal  reflection  on  these  statements  not  only  within  but  among  local 
communities.  We  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  engaging  local  communities  in  ecu- 
menical dialogue,  and  encourage  the  development  of  resources  and  study  processes 
to  facilitate  this. 

But  aside  from  the  challenge  of  focusing  interest  on  these  statements,  a deeper 
question  arises:  what  is  the  purpose  of  wide  engagement  on  them:  to  help  people 
appreciate  their  own  traditions  better?  to  help  in  ecumenical  service  efforts  and  to 
lower  suspicion  of  others?  It  is  important  to  be  clear  as  to  the  goals. 

Some  of  our  churches  have  well  established  bilateral  relationships.  Perhaps  these 
could  also  provide  a framework  for  engagement  on  ecclesiological  questions.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  our  group  placed  its  greatest  emphasis  on  the  human  connections  and 
networking  necessary  to  secure  broad  consideration  and  careful  listening. 


Hie  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Report  of  Working  Group  12 

General/ first  impressions 

Impression:  after  having  read  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (TNMC) 
several  times,  even  now  a person  said  that  she  would  have  difficulty  in  answering 
the  question,  “what  is  it  about?”  It  is  a rather  abstract  text — and  the  global  South 
presentations  in  plenary  showed  that  the  context  of  the  text  is  traditional  theological 
ecclesial  language.  The  language  is  “churchy” — with  the  question  of  the  problems 
and  issues  of  bishops  and  such  matters. 

The  regional  reports  express  the  language  of  the  “South”,  but  both  aspects  are 
needed.  Is  this  issue  ecclesiology — a common  area — or  just  mission? 

The  contextual  presentations  of  the  theology  of  church  were  theological,  but 
rooted  in  lived  contexts. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  documents  of  Faith  and  Order?  Is  it  a Faith  and  Order 
task  to  do  “pew-level”  theology,  or  more  academic  theology? 
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Not  all  Christians  were  part  of  this  process  (Pentecostals  and  the  wider  range  of 
churches  present  in  the  Global  Christian  Forum  are  not  represented). 

Is  TNMC  a common  understanding  document  to  inspire — which  is  easier  or  to 
do — or  a common  agreement  document,  which  is  more  difficult? 

The  positions  in  TNMC  are  old  ecclesiological  theories  recast  once  again.  The 
presentations  in  plenary  from  the  global  South  added  the  question:  what  is  missing 
from  the  presentation?  It  is  a challenge  to  address  these  aspects. 

Options  for  the  TNMC  document:  3 were  presented  (to  keep  it  as  is,  to  shorten 
it,  or  to  expand  it).  That  decision  will  affect  the  document’s  revision. 

An  Orthodox  contextual  presentation  was  offered  this  morning.  It  is  not  just  a 
Catholic  and  Protestant  issue. 

What  does  “Church”  mean  in  the  TNMC  document?  Does  it  refer  to  the  univer- 
sal Church,  the  local  church,  or  something  else?  It  is  hard  to  build  on  the  document 
without  understanding  the  terminology  which  it  uses. 

Faith  and  Order  is  not  for  the  parish  level;  but  the  job  of  the  local  churches  is  to 
transfer  it  to  the  parish  level.  (That  is,  the  work  should  be  academic  but  the  results 
should  be  locally  accessible.) 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  study? 

Pacific  theologians  struggle  with  where  to  begin  the  study  of  The  Nature  and  Mission 
of  the  Church  (TNMC).  These  aspects  can’t  be  separated:  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
Church  that  is  expressed  in  its  mission? 

Perhaps  a wider  framework  is  needed,  to  enable  churches  to  contribute  locally? 
(Response  by  the  group  moderator:  this  is  why  the  study  (TNMC)  is  more  theoretical. 
The  study  gives  us  the  language  and  terminology  to  work  with  in  the  local  context). 

There  is  a need  to  analyze  the  TNMC  before  we  move  forward  to  revise  the 
document. 

Are  regional  contexts  more  important  than  confessional  contexts? 

Perhaps  there  should  be  a “workbook”  for  the  churches  to  use  in  teaching  the 
document,  once  completed. 

How  do  the  local  contexts  influence  the  reading  of  the  text?  (how  does  the  South 
see  it,  how  does  the  north  see  it?). 

It  is  interesting  that  the  global  South  presentations  addressed  TNMC  without 
using  the  traditional  language  (bishops,  sacraments,  etc.)? 

The  number  of  responses  received  is  a problem,  but  in  part  it  may  be  that  the 
deadline  for  responses  is  after  this  plenary  (because  the  deadline  for  responses  was  set 
before  the  date  for  the  F&O  plenary  was  set). 

The  comment  was  made  in  plenary  session  that  the  quality  of  the  responses  vary, 
as  well  as  the  variety  of  types  of  responses  (there  were  few  from  member  churches). 
One  suggestion  was  that  the  quality  of  the  responses  be  a guiding  principle  in  assess- 
ing the  suggestions  for  revision  of  the  document,  as  well  as  exercising  a preference 
for  F&O  member  church  responses.  It  is,  after  all,  the  member  churches’  statement. 

After  hearing  the  various  local  contexts  in  plenary:  to  what  extent  is  the  defini- 
tion of  Church  “incarnational”  in  the  context  of  the  various  peoples?  Is  there  a theol- 
ogy of  Church  that  is  universal  and  not  only  in  terms  of  place,  time,  and  people?  Is 
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the  identity  of  “Church”  relative  to  the  particular  time,  place  and  people,  or  is  there 
a transcendent  identity? 

Are  the  “earth”  and  climate  issues  elements  of  “church”  or  of  “moral  theology”? 
Are  we  mixing  our  theologies? 

Are  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  the  Church  in  tension  in  the  TNMC? 

There  is  a question  of  lack  of  women’s  voices.  A “from  below”  theological  per- 
spective is  missing  in  the  document.  This  is  true  even  at  just  the  level  of  laity  vs. 
ordained  voices. 

TNMC  should  speak  to  the  “economy  of  God  speaking  in  the  lives  of  the  people”. 

In  the  African  prayer  service  at  the  plenary  there  was  very  “abstract”  liturgical 
theological  language  in  the  prayers  and  sermon.  Why  is  this  acceptable  there,  and  not 
in  a Faith  and  Order  TNMC  document?  It  was  noted  that  this  was  not  an  isolated 
experience  of  this  phenomen;  it  is  common  in  African  services  to  use  “evangelical” 
language. 

TNMC  and  the  related  presentations  would  take  too  much  time  to  discuss  for 
one  session  of  the  working  group,  or  even  of  one  plenary  meeting.  To  develop  the 
document,  a good  understanding  of  the  different  churches  is  necessary.  We  need  to 
live  with  each  other  as  church  to  develop  the  statement  (the  Church  lived  as  body  of 
Christ,  communion,  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit).  We  noted  Pope  John  Paul  II’s  visit  to 
the  Romanian  Orthodox  Church,  when  he  said  that  he  was  there  “to  contemplate  the 
countenance  of  Christ  in  your  church”.  That  should  be  our  goal  in  TNMC. 

Inculturation  is  important  as  a part  of  the  TNMC.  The  time  of  working  group 
sessions  is  too  limited. 

There  is  the  challenge  to  see  “Christ”  in  the  other’s  church.  Perhaps  more  self- 
criticism  of  our  own  churches  should  be  part  of  the  process;  we  should  make  it  a two- 
way  process  from  each  church. 

The  division  within  the  Orthodox  churches  makes  having  an  “orthodox”  voice 
difficult  in  the  document. 

Is  the  document  ever  “good  enough”  to  use  it? 

On  question  2:  Advice  for  F&O  as  an  ongoing  process.  Is  TNMC  enough  to 
have  as  a convergence  statement? 

A Pentecostal  voice:  doesn’t  like  to  wait — we  should  send  it  to  the  churches  for 
reception. 

After  this  plenary:  this  gives  a context  for  developing  a response  to  F&O  for 
TNMC,  for  those  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  a response. 

The  “context”  is  needed  for  the  TNMC.  Theory  and  context  are  both  needed. 

Faith  and  Order  is  unique  in  that  it  is  a wide-ranging  theological  body.  It  would 
be  a loss  to  lose  that  level  here,  by  adopting  a more  “pew-level”  approach  to  theology. 

The  context  within  the  studies  helps  people  and  churches  to  understand  the 
theology. 

The  “boxes”  in  the  TNMC  document  need  to  be  better  related  to  the  text,  in 
order  to  understand  the  divergent  points  in  theological  discussion. 

A preference  was  expressed  for  a short  or  concise  text  with  extensive  appendices. 
Then  the  text  would  be  accessible,  but  also  have  the  theological  density  necessary  for 
academics. 
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Is  TNMC  mature  enough  for  publication?  A problem  with  World  Council  of 
Churches  (WCC)  documents  is  that  are  they  are  too  “mid  range”  They  tend  to  be 
too  high  (academic)  for  the  pews,  too  tow  (not  sufficiently  theologically  dense)  for 
the  academics.  The  F&O  Commission  as  the  theological  forum  suffers  from  being  a 
compromise-document  maker.  This  needs  to  be  addressed. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  a shorter  TNMC  document,  and  F&O  should  invite 
local  cultural  contexts  to  write  application  and  context  texts. 

TNMC  will  never  be  “perfect”,  but  should  be  in  dialogue  with  the  academic 
world.  Perhaps  it  should  be  a working  document  referred  back  and  forth  between 
academics  and  local  contexts,  rather  than  a “final”  document  or  statement. 

The  process  of  the  discussion  is  vital.  The  goal  of  the  WCC  is  visible  unity,  and 
that  is  understood.  Is  there  agreement  on  that  goal?  What  does  that  goal  mean?  These 
questions  need  to  be  addressed. 

The  boxes  (disagreements)  are  getting  longer  as  the  document  progresses.  What 
is  the  emphasis — on  commonalities  or  on  differences?  Are  the  differences  “church 
dividing”? 

The  text  and  the  boxes  are  both  needed  because  they  reflect  the  real  situation 
(with  both  agreements  and  disagreements). 

The  articulated  goal  of  both  the  WCC  and  Faith  and  Order  is  full  visible  unity. 
But  what  does  this  mean?  This  needs  to  be  addressed.  Is  the  goal  of  F&O,  expressed 
as  the  full  visible  unity  of  the  churches,  the  actual  goal  of  the  members  of  F&O?  Can 
we  articulate  what  full  visible  unity  means? 

Our  group  recommendations 

Contextual  studies— -in  relationship  with  the  theory.  Look  at  national  bilateral  dia- 
logues for  examples  and  models  (the  USA  Lutheran — Roman  Catholic  bilateral  on 
Koinonia  was  mentioned). 

Regional  meetings  are  needed  (in  all  regions — north/south/east/west).  Perhaps 
this  can  be  done  by  internet/teleconference  (being  aware  of  the  financial  constraints). 
Perhaps  it  can  be  done  in  partnership  with  universities  sponsoring  F&O  conferences. 

Is  ecclesiology  important  for  the  global  south  (because  of  the  mission  emphasis)? 
Is  mission  important  for  the  north?  The  changing  of  attitudes  needs  to  be  addressed 
and  studied. 

More  self-criticism  on  the  part  of  our  own  churches  should  be  part  of  the  process. 
We  should  make  it  a two  way  process  from  each  church. 


Appendix  2 

The  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order:  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  at  the 
Orthodox  Academy,  Chania,  Crete 


7 October  2009  at  10:30 

The  Moderator  opened  the  meeting  in  prayer. 

7.  Role  Call  and  Opening  Actions 

The  Moderator,  Metropolitan  Vasilios,  invited  the  members  and  the  proxies  to 
introduce  themselves.  He  then  invited  the  Director  to  outline  the  role  of  Proxies 
in  the  Standing  Commission:  they  were  entitled  to  participate  but  not  to  vote.  The 
Moderator  welcomed  the  proxies. 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima,  Moderator  of  the  Planning  Committee 
for  this  Plenary  Meeting,  was  asked  to  deal  with  practical  questions.  He  asked 
the  Commission  to  consider  and  approve  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  Plenary 
Meeting. 

2.  Plenary  Commission  Updates 

(a)  Review  of  Agenda  and  Schedule 

The  Director  was  then  asked  to  introduce  the  agenda.  He  outlined  the  process 
of  preparing  the  agenda  over  the  period  since  the  Cairo  Standing  Commission 
meeting  and  then  gave  a more  detailed  account  of  the  printed  agenda.  The  Com- 
mission was  scheduled  to  meet  again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Plenary  Commission 
meeting  to  complete  its  business  and  to  evaluate  the  meeting  as  a whole. 

There  were  new  aspects  to  the  pattern  of  meeting:  prayer  was  fundamental 
to  the  agenda;  there  was  opportunity  for  group  as  well  as  plenary  meetings;  meal 
times  were  generous  and  would  give  opportunity  for  members  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss together.  At  the  end  of  the  Director’s  presentation,  Metropolitan  Gennadios 
emphasised  the  consultative  nature  of  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting:  this 
must  be  made  clear  to  participants.  Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Viorel  Ionita  suggested  that,  in 
stressing  the  consultative  role  of  the  Commission  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
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Standing  Commission  had  deliberately  fixed  this  Plenary  at  a stage  which  allowed  the 
consultation  to  have  a real  impact  on  ongoing  work. 

Dr  Rebecca  Todd  Peters  asked  that  the  Women’s  Caucus  be  moved  forward  to 
Friday  lunch  time.  This  was  subsequently  agreed.  Metropolitan  Bishoy  of  Damietta 
asked  whether  the  groups  discussing  Moral  Discernment  and  Tradition  and  Tradi- 
tions would  report  back  to  the  Plenary.  The  Director  replied  that  this  was  not  pro- 
posed; group  reports  would  be  submitted  both  to  the  working  parties  and  to  the 
Standing  Commission,  reports  would  also  be  included  in  the  printed  report  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Moderator  moved  the  adoptions  of  the  agenda:  this  was  accepted  without  a 

vote. 

(b)  Moderator’s  Report 

The  Moderator  spoke  to  the  report  he  would  be  giving  to  the  Plenary.  He  had  decided 
to  use  this  opportunity  to  trace  the  history  of  work  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 
There  had  been  a development  since  the  earlier,  comparative  discussions,  towards 
true  dialogue  with  a view  to  the  possibility  of  growth  into  unity.  This  involved  the 
advancing  of  Trinitarian  and  Christological  perspectives  on  Ecclesiology  and  the  con- 
sideration of  non-theological  factors.  Since  the  structural  incorporation  of  Faith  and 
Order  in  the  WCC,  there  had  been  occasion  for  Faith  and  Order  to  contribute  to  the 
wider  discussions  and  presentations  of  the  WCC.  Then  there  had  arisen  a discussion 
about  ‘models  of  unity’.  Finally,  he  pointed  to  the  danger  that  Faith  and  Order  might 
become  virtually  invisible  within  the  life  and  witness  of  the  WCC. 

The  Director  briefly  touched  on  the  purpose  of  his  presentation  to  the  Plenary, 
which  was  not  an  academic  paper  but  was  intended  to  help  members  interpret  their 
role  and  work  and,  in  some  degree,  to  challenge  them. 

(c)  Ecclesiology  Working  Group 

The  Director  informed  the  meeting  that  so  far  50  responses  had  been  received  from 
churches,  groups  and  individuals.  He  had  seen  almost  all  the  responses,  and  they 
were  very  thoughtful  and  valuable.  It  was  proposed  that  there  be  a small  group  meet- 
ing of  members  of  the  Ecclesiology  working  group  next  January  and  a subsequent 
meeting  of  the  full  group.  There  had  been  a recent  meeting  between  this  group  and 
CWME  representatives  in  Hungary,  followed  by  a meeting  of  the  group  itself.  Mem- 
bers remarked  on  a number  of  bilateral  documents  on  ecclesiology:  the  Commission 
was  committed  to  taking  account  of  these. 

3 . Plans  for  2010 

The  Director  reported  that  the  worldwide  financial  crisis  was  having  a major  impact 
on  the  funding  of  all  WCC  and  other  ecumenical  work.  In  the  light  of  this  it  was 
planned  that  the  next  meeting  of  Standing  Commission  would  take  place  in  2011. 
This  would  allow  for  digestion  and  reflection  by  the  working  groups  on  the  responses 
arising  from  this  Plenary  Commission  meeting  so  that  the  Commission  would  receive 
mature  recommendations.  A meeting  of  the  Officers  of  the  Commission  had  been 
included  in  the  budget  for  2010. 
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Metropolitan  Gennadios  expressed  concern  about  the  postponement  of  the 
Standing  Commission,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  diminished  visibility  of  Faith 
and  Order  within  the  World  Council.  This  delay  would  have  the  effect  that  there  was 
no  full  meeting  of  the  Commission  between  2008  and  2011.  He  proposed  that  the 
Commission  now  make  a formal  request  to  Central  Committee  to  have  a Standing 
Committee  in  the  coming  year. 

The  Director  reiterated  the  reasons  for  delaying  the  next  meeting:  he  added  that 
there  was  pressure  on  staffing  which  would  make  it  very  difficult  to  prepare  for  a 
2010  meeting;  the  decision  he  had  outlined  had  been  taken  in  consultation  with  the 
Officers,  with  only  one  dissentient  voice.  Dr  Durber  spoke  in  support  of  the  Director’s 
action:  the  status  of  Faith  and  Order  would  be  vindicated  by  the  quality  of  its  pub- 
lished work.  Fr  Frans  Bouwen  suggested  that  this  question  could  be  addressed  again 
at  the  Commission’s  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  Plenary. 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  suggested  that  the  newly  appointed  General  Secretary 
of  the  WCC,  Rev.  Dr  Olav  Fykse  Tveit,  be  invited  to  attend  this  meeting  for  discus- 
sion of  the  Commission’s  concerns.  Further  discussion  took  place  but  the  decision  was 
left  for  the  forthcoming  meeting. 

4.  Minutes  of 2008 

The  Minutes  of  the  Cairo  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  were  approved. 

5.  Drafting  Committee 

The  Officers  would  be  responsible  for  nominating  a drafting  committee  for  the 
Message. 


13  October  2009  at  14:00 

1.  The  Moderator  introduced  the  meeting.  The  Standing  Commission  now  had  to 
consider  how  to  organise  its  future  work. 

2.  He  welcomed  the  General  Secretary  elect  of  the  WCC,  Rev.  Dr  Olav  Fykse  Tveit, 
to  the  meeting  observing  that  he  had  been  present  throughout  the  Plenary  Com- 
mission meeting.  He  invited  him  to  address  the  commissioners. 

Dr  Fykse  Tveit  expressed  his  joy  at  having  been  present  at  and  involved  in  the 
Plenary  Commission  meeting.  He  was  encouraged  by  the  high  proportion  of  new 
members.  He  commented  on  the  request  for  “greater  visibility”  for  Faith  and  Order 
work  in  the  life  of  the  WCC.  His  word  was:  “Let  us  do  this  together”.  He  would 
do  his  part,  but  Faith  and  Order  also  had  to  make  its  contribution — an  offering 
relevant  to  the  whole  work  of  the  Council  and  the  churches.  With  reference  to 
the  Ecclesiology  project,  he  believed  it  would  be  enhanced  by  the  Plenary  Com- 
mission’s recommendations.  We  should  remember  that  it  was  not  only  the  final 
document  but  the  process  which  was  of  value.  The  Moral  Discernment  study  and 
the  study  on  Tradition  and  traditions  could  be  of  great  service  to  the  churches.  The 
work  on  Baptism,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  is  administered  was  also  a key  to  unity. 
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Metropolitan  Bishoy  expressed  some  concerns  in  relation  to  the  patristic  texts 
studied  by  groups  during  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting.  He  was  offered  reas- 
surance by  the  Moderator.  Dr  Dimitra  Koukoura  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
group  methodology  employed  at  the  meeting. 

3.  The  Moderator  then  introduced  the  outcome  of  discussion  between  the  officers 
regarding  the  future  work  of  the  Standing  Commission.  He  invited  the  Director 
to  speak  to  this. 

The  Director  reported  that  there  would  be  a meeting  of  the  officers  and  the 
moderators  of  study  groups  at  the  beginning  of  February.  At  some  stage  in  2010 
there  would  be  a meeting  combining  a brief  Standing  Commission  meeting  (two 
days) — which  could  attend,  among  other  subjects,  to  the  Baptism  text- — with 
more  extended  meetings  of  the  three  study  groups  adjoined  to  it.  An  invitation 
for  this  meeting  to  take  place  at  Kykko  monastery  in  Cyprus  was  given  by  the 
Moderator. 

Rev.  Dr  Matthey  had  suggested  that  further  plans  be  made  for  2012,  so  as  to 
allow  for  two  meetings  of  the  Commission  before  the  next  Assembly.  Special  atten- 
tion needed  to  be  given  to  further  the  work  of  the  Ecclesiology  study. 

Bishop  Nathan  confirmed  that  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  wished  to  offer 
hospitality  to  the  Standing  Commission  for  one  of  its  main  meetings.  This  gener- 
ous offer  was  welcomed  by  the  Commission. 

The  Director  asked  for  a show  of  hands  regarding  the  best  dates  for  a Com- 
mission meeting  in  2010  for  members.  This  seemed  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  a 
meeting  in  early  June  or  early  July. 

4 . The  Moderator  then  reintroduced  the  question  of  the  place  of  Faith  and  Order 
within  the  structures  of  the  WCC.  Dr  Viorel  Ionita  noted  that  there  was  likely  to 
be  a further  re-structuring  of  WCC  work:  we  could  appeal  to  the  General  Secretary 
that  Faith  and  Order  should  not  be  lost  in  this  re-organisation.  Discussion  returned 
to  this  area  of  concern  at  a later  point  in  the  meeting,  at  which  the  relative  lack  of 
attention  to  Faith  and  Order  in  the  agendas  and  meetings  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee was  underlined.  This  was  a shared  concern  with  the  Commission  for  World  Mis- 
sion and  Evangelism.  The  Director  pointed  out  that,  for  its  part,  Faith  and  Order 
needed  to  show  a greater  engagement  with  the  other  programme  areas  of  the  WCC. 

3.  The  question  of  the  participation  of  Archbishop  Hilarion  and  of  the  level  of  Russian 
Orthodox  participation  in  Faith  and  Order  then  arose.  The  Moderator  affirmed 
that  the  Commission  needed  to  know  whether  Archbishop  Hilarion  was  intending 
to  attend  meetings  or  whether  another  Commissioner  from  Russia  should  be  nomi- 
nated. The  Moderator,  the  Director  and  Dr  Durber  (co-moderator  of  the  Tradition 
and  traditions  study)  spoke  warmly  of  Archbishop  Hilarion’s  contribution  and  of 
his  involvement  in  the  Cambridge  consultation. 

Further  clarification  was  also  required  concerning  the  membership  of  the  Rev. 
Neville  Callam,  whose  resignation  had  been  proffered  but  not  yet  accepted. 

6.  The  Moderator  then  closed  the  meeting. 
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By-laws  of  Faith  and  Order1 


1.  Meanings 

1.1  Faith  and  Order  means  the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  com- 
mission hereinafter  defined. 

1.2  The  standing  commission  means  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  of  the  Council2. 

1.3  The  plenary  commission  means  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  of  the  Council. 

1.4  The  officers  means  the  moderator  and  vice-moderators  of  the  standing 
commission  and  the  plenary  commission,  the  director  of  the  Cluster: 
Issues  and  Themes3  and  the  director  of  the  secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 

1.3  The  secretariat  means  the  secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 

2 . Introduction 

Faith  and  Order  represents  an  historic,  founding  movement  of  the  Council.  There 
is  a need  for  it  to  have  a continuing,  identifiable  visibility  and  structure  in  order 
to  maintain  its  ability  to  incorporate  the  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  other  non-member  churches  of  the  Council  in  the  organizing  and 
staffing  of  its  activities  within  the  overall  framework  of  the  Council. 

3.  Aim  and  Functions 

3.1  The  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one 
faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common 
life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 

3.2  The  functions  of  the  standing  commission  and  plenary  commission  are: 

a)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  aim 
and  to  examine  such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors 
as  affect  the  unity  of  the  church; 

b)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  develop- 
ment of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the 
Council  the  obligation  to  work  towards  unity; 
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c)  to  promote  prayer  for  unity; 

d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one 
another  which  cause  difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological 
clarification; 

e)  to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer  unity  with 
one  another  and  to  provide  information  concerning  such  steps; 

f)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available, 
reports  of  Faith  & Order  meetings  and  studies; 

g)  to  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches 
are  engaged  in  union  negotiations  or  other  specific  efforts  towards  unity. 

In  pursuing  these  functions  the  following  principles  shall  be  observed: 

i.  Faith  and  Order,  in  seeking  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversation  and  study, 
shall  recognize  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate 
steps  towards  union  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work 
of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  act,  on  their  invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

it.  It  shall  conduct  its  work  in  such  a way  that  all  are  invited  to  share  recipro- 
cally in  giving  and  receiving  and  no  one  shall  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  his  or 
her  convictions  nor  to  compromise  them.  Differences  are  to  be  clarified  and 
recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements. 

Organization 

4.1  The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  are 
constitutionally  responsible  to  Central  Committee  through  the  programme 
committee. 

4.2  The  standing  commission  will  be  responsible  for  initiating,  implement- 
ing and  laying  down  general  guidelines  of  the  programme  of  Faith  and 
Order,  in  consultation  with  Programme  Committee,  within  the  framework 
of  the  policies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  established  by  Central 
Committee.  It  will  guide  the  staff  in  the  development  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  programme,  and  supervise  the  ongoing  work.  It  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  Central  Committee  through  Programme  Committee.  In  exceptional 
circumstances  Standing  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the  officers  of 
the  WCC,  shall  be  permitted  to  place  an  issue  on  the  agenda  of  Central 
Committee. 

4.3  The  plenary  commission  shall  provide  a broader  frame  of  reference  for  the 
activities  of  the  standing  commission  and  in  particular  provide  a forum  for 
theological  debate  and  a source  of  membership  for  participation  in  study 
groups  and  consultations.  The  members  of  the  plenary  commission  will 
share  in  communicating  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches. 
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4.4  The  standing  commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  30  members 
(including  the  officers). 

4.3  The  plenary  commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  120  members 
(including  the  officers  and  other  members  of  the  standing  commission). 

4.6  The  standing  commission,  before  each  assembly4,  shall  appoint  a nomi- 
nations committee  to  prepare  a list  of  names  for  the  election  of  the  new 
standing  commission  by  Central  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the 
assembly.  The  members  will  hold  office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.7  The  standing  commission,  at  its  last  meeting  before  each  assembly,  shall 
propose  a person  as  moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  for  election  by  the  central 
committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly.  The  moderator  will  hold 
office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.8  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly,  the  standing  commission  shall  elect 
not  more  than  five  vice-moderators  from  among  its  members.  The  vice- 
moderators will  hold  office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.9  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly  the  standing  commission  shall  prepare 
a list  of  names  additional  to  the  moderator  and  members  of  the  standing 
commission,  for  the  election  of  the  new  plenary  commission  by  the  central 
committee  at  its  next  meeting.  The  commissioners  will  hold  office  until  the 
next  assembly. 

4.10  Vacancies  on  the  standing  commission  and  plenary  commission  shall  be 
filled  by  Central  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  the  standing  commission. 

4.11  Since  the  size  of  the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission 
and  the  provisions  of  by-law  4.12  preclude  full  representation  of  all  mem- 
ber churches  of  the  Council,  appointment  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
personal  capacity  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Faith  and  Order.  At  the  same 
time,  care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  a reasonable  geographical  and  confes- 
sional representation  of  churches  on  the  standing  commission,  the  plenary 
commission  and  among  the  officers  and  secretariat.  The  membership  of  the 
plenary  commission  shall  include  a sufficient  number  of  women,  young  and 
lay  persons. 

4.12  Persons  who  are  members  of  churches  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Council, 
but  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  are  eligible  for  member- 
ship of  the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission. 

4.13  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  for  appointment  by  the  central  commit- 
tee, steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  his  or  her  name  is  acceptable  to  the 
church  to  which  he  or  she  belongs.  A member  should  be  willing  to  accept 
some  responsibility  for  communication  between  Faith  and  Order  and  his  or 
her  church  and  ecumenical  bodies  in  his  or  her  country. 
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5.  The  Secretariat 

5.1  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  shall  be  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  who  are  assigned  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 
For  all  external  relationships  and  purposes  the  Coordinator  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Team  in  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes5  will  hold  the  title  of  “Director 
of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order”. 

5.2  The  staff  will  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  normal  procedure  for 
appointment  of  council  staff.  The  general  secretary  shall,  after  due  consulta- 
tion with  the  officers  of  Faith  and  Order,  nominate  for  appointment  or  re- 
appointment members  of  the  executive  staff  of  the  secretariat  by  the  central 
committee  or  the  executive  committee  of  the  Council.  In  the  case  of  the 
Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order,  no  nominations  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Central  Committee  or  Executive  Committee  against  the  advice  of 
the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

5.3  The  secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Faith  and  Order  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  agreed  by  Standing 
Commission,  approved  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Central  Committee. 
The  secretariat  will  keep  in  regular  contact  with  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

6.  World  Conferences 

6.1  World  conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Standing  Commission,  Central  Committee  so  decides. 

6.2  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  conferences  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
churches  throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour. 

6.3  Such  conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
churches  to  represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers 
may  also  be  invited. 

6.4  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  world  conferences  to  the  churches. 

7.  Faith  and  Order  Meetings 

7.1  The  standing  commission  shall  meet  at  least  every  18  months,  but  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  by  the  moderator  in  consultation  with  the  other  officers 
of  Faith  and  Order  or  at  the  request  of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  members 
of  Standing  Commission. 

7.2  Plenary  Commission  shall  normally  meet  once  between  assemblies,  but  may 
be  convened  at  any  time  by  the  standing  commission  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 
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7.3  The  secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of  both 
the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission,  for  keeping  its  min- 
utes and  other  records  and,  in  consultation  with  the  moderator,  for  preparing 
its  agenda. 

7.4  A member  of  the  standing  commission  may  name  a person  to  represent  him 
or  her  at  any  meeting  at  which  the  member  is  unable  to  be  present,  but  such 
a person  may  not  vote. 

7.3  A member  of  the  plenary  commission,  by  advance  notice  in  writing,  signed  by 
both  the  commission  member  and  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  mem- 
ber’s church,  to  the  secretariat  may  name  a proxy  to  represent  the  member  at 
any  meeting  at  which  the  member  is  unable  to  be  present. 

7.6  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  moderator 
so  rules,  but  not  to  vote.  In  particular,  in  order  to  secure  representation  of 
its  study  groups,  members  of  these  may  be  invited  to  attend  either  body  as 
consultants. 

7.7  In  the  absence  of  the  moderator,  one  of  the  vice-moderators  shall  preside  at 
such  meetings.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect 
one  of  its  members  to  take  the  chair.  One  third  of  the  total  membership 
(including  proxies)  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

7.8  Faith  and  Order  shall  normally  conduct  its  business  according  to  the  rule  of 
procedure  of  Central  Committee.  Questions  arising  about  procedure  shall  be 
decided  by  a majority  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

7.9  If,  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  standing 
commission,  the  moderator  and  secretariat  shall  decide  that  there  is  business 
requiring  immediate  action  by  the  standing  commission,  it  shall  be  permis- 
sible for  them  to  obtain  by  post,  or  fax  the  opinions  of  its  members  and  the 
majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the  deci- 
sion of  a duly  convened  meeting. 

8.  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

8.1  The  standing  commission  shall  formulate  and  carry  through  the  study 
programme. 

8.2  The  secretariat,  as  authorised  by  Standing  Commission,  shall  invite  persons  to 
serve  on  the  study  groups  and  consultations.  They  shall  pay  particular  regard  to 
the  need  to  involve  members  of  both  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Com- 
mission in  the  study  programme,  whether  by  membership  of  a study  group, 
consultations  or  by  written  consultation.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  special 
competence  in  the  fields  of  study  concerned  and  to  the  need  for  the  representa- 
tion of  a variety  of  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological  viewpoints. 

8.3  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are  and  those  who  are 
not  members  of  the  standing  commission  or  plenary  commission.  They  may 
also  include  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  members  churches  of  the  Council. 
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8.4  In  planning  such  studies  all  possible  contacts  shall  be  sought  or  maintained 
with  allied  work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices  as  those  of  regional 
or  national  councils  or  of  individual  churches  or  of  ecumenical  institutes  and 
theological  faculties  or  departments. 

8.5  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in  Standing 
Commission  and  Plenary  Commission,  at  world  conferences  on  Faith  and 
Order  or  at  assemblies.  Any  such  report  should  bear  a clear  indication  of  its 
status. 

8.6  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  secretariat,  provided  that  adequate  financial 
resources  are  available. 

9-  Finance 

9.1  The  financing  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  will  be  undertaken  in  the  nor- 
mal way  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes.  The  secretar- 
iat, in  close  consultation  with  the  standing  commission,  shall  be  responsible 
for  working  with  the  director  and  finance  officer  of  the  [Cluster]  preparing  a 
budget  for  the  activities  of  Faith  and  Order. 

9.2  Standing  Commission  will  receive  reports  on  the  budget  and  funding  of  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  will  provide  oversight  of  the  detailed  planning 
and  policy  in  relation  to  the  funding  of  programmatic  activities  (e.g.  studies) 
and  projects  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the  overall  policies  and  budget  of  the 
Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes  approved  by  the  Central  Committee. 

9.3  Standing  Commission  will  assist  in  developing  the  financial  resources  avail- 
able for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

10.  Communication  with  the  Churches 

The  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission  shall  be  concerned  to  facili- 
tate communication  with  the  churches.  They  shall  make  generally  available  results  of 
studies  where  such  studies  are  formally  communicated  to  the  churches  through  the 
Central  Committee.  In  certain  studies  the  churches  may  be  invited  to  make  a formal 
response. 

11.  Revision  of  the  By-Laws 

Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  these  by-laws  may  be  made  by  the  standing  commis- 
sion or  by  Central  Committee  in  consultation  with  Standing  Commission  and  the 
programme  committee.  Any  proposed  amendment  must  be  circulated  in  writing  to 
the  members  of  Plenary  Commission  not  less  than  three  months  before  the  meeting 
of  Standing  Commission  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  for  adoption.  A proposed 
amendment  requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  standing  com- 
mission present  and  voting,  before  final  approval  by  Central  Committee. 
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His  All  Holiness  Bartholomew  I, 

Archbishop  of  Constantinople  and  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Kobia 

General  Secretary,  World  Council  of  Churches 

Plenary  and  Standing  Commission 

* — Standing  Commission  members 


Moderator 

Metropolitan  of  Constantia-Ammo- 
chostos,  Dr  Vasilios  Karayiannis 
Church  of  Cyprus 
Paralimni,  Cyprus 

Vice-moderators 

Rev.  Frans  Bouwen 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Jerusalem,  Israel 

Rt  Rev.  John  William  Hind 
Church  of  England 
Chichester,  England 

Mrs  Sarah  S.  Kaulule 
United  Church  of  Zambia 
Lusaka,  Zambia 

Prof.  Dr  Valburga  Schmiedt  Streck 
Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Con- 
fession in  Brazil 
Sao  Leopoldo/RS,  Brazil 


Rev.  Dr  Hermen  Priyaraj  Shastri 
Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia 
Selangor,  Malaysia 

Members 

*Rev.  Prof.  David  Abiodun  Adesanya 
Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura) 

Ile-Ife,  Nigeria 

Rev.  Ofelia  Alvarez 
Moravian  Church  in  Nicaragua 
Puerto  Cabezas,  Nicaragua 

Rev.  Shahe  Ananyan 

Armenian  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church 

Paris,  France 

*Dr  Pablo  Ruben  Andinach 
Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of 
Argentina 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

*Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  Anya 
Anyambod 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon 
Yaounde,  Cameroon 
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*Dr  Mabel  Charudatta  Athavale 
Church  of  North  India 
Aurangabad,  Maharashtra,  India 

Rev.  Dr  Margaret  Yimfor  Nchoupouth 
Azange 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon 
Kumba,  Cameroon 

Archmandrite  Abdualiah  Isaac  Barakat 
Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch 
and  all  the  East 
Tripoli,  Lebanon 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Angela  K.  H.  Berlis 
Diocese  of  Old  Catholics  in  Germany 
(Union  of  Utrecht) 

Haarlem,  The  Netherlands 

Ms  Evelyn  Ruth  Bhajan 
Church  of  Pakistan 
Lahore,  Pakistan 

*Metropolitan  Bishoy  of  Damietta 
Coptic  Orthodox  Church 
Damiette,  Egypt 

Rev.  Dr  Marianela  de  La  Paz  Cot 
Episcopal  Church  in  Cuba 
Havana,  Cuba 

Prof.  Dr  Konstantinos  Delikonstantis 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
Athens,  Greece 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  Donald 
Church  of  Scotland 
Inverness,  United  Kingdom 

Dr  Jason  Donnelly 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  USA 

Watertown,  MA,  USA 

Dr  Keelan  Ross  Downton 
National  Community  Church 
Princeton,  NJ,  USA 


*Rev.  Dr  Susan  Durber 
United  Reformed  Church 
Cambridge,  United  Kingdom 

Rev.  Joseph  Ekey’Enjali 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  Congo 
Mbandaka,  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo 

*Rev.  Dr  Anne-Louise  Eriksson 
Church  of  Sweden  (Lutheran) 

Bromma,  Sweden 

Prof.  Dr  Robert  Guy  Erwin 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America 

Thousand  Oaks,  CA,  USA 
Ms  Sara  Faulhafer 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada 
New  Hamburg,  ON,  Canada 

Rev.  Canon  Peter  Fisher 
Church  of  England 
Birmingham,  United  Kingdom 

Sr  Dr  Lorelei  F.  Fuchs,  SA 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
New  York,  NY,  USA 

Rev.  Dr  Prakash  Kakkamparampil 
George 

Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar 
Chennai,  India 

Mrs  Sri  Ulina  Ginting 

Gereja  Batak  Karo  Protestan  (GBKP) 

Indonesia 

Binjai,  North  Sumatra,  Indonesia 

Rev.  Dr  Ruth  Mary  Boyd  Gouldbourne 
Baptist 

London,  United  Kingdom 
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Rev.  Dr  Anne  Katharine  Grieb 
Episcopal  Church  in  USA 
Alexandria,  VA,  USA 

*Rev.  Prof.  William  Henn,  OFM  cap 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Rome,  Italy 

Dr  Minna  Maija  Eveliina  Hietamaki 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
Helsinki,  Finland 

Rev.  Fredrik  Hollertz 
Church  of  Sweden 
Vimmerby,  Sweden 

Mr  Nathan  V.  Hoppe 

Orthodox  Autocephalous  Church  of 

Albania 

Tirana,  Albania 

Rev.  Dr  Renee  House 
Reformed  Church  in  America 
New  Brunswick,  NJ,  USA 

Very  Rev.  Dr  Cyril  Hovorun 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Kiev,  Ukraine 

Rt  Rev.  Kumara  Illangasinghe 
Church  of  Ceylon 
Kurunagala,  Sri  Lanka 

*Very  Rev.  Prof  Dr  Viorel  Ionita 
Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Le  Grand  Saconnex,  Switzerland 

Rev.  Prof  Piotr  Jaskola 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Opole,  Poland 

*Ms  Natasha  Klukach 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Toronto,  Canada 


Sr  Prof  Ha  Fong  Maria  Ko 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Rome,  Italy 

Rev.  Arthur  Ko  Lay 
Myanmar  Baptist  Convention 
Yangon,  Myanmar 

Rev.  Prof  Leendert  J.  Koffeman 
Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands 
Amersfoort,  Netherlands 

Rev.  Dr  Andrey  Kordochkin 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Madrid,  Spain 

*Prof.  Dr  Dimitra  Koukoura 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
Thessaloniki,  Greece 

V.  Rev.  Archimandrite  Dr  Elpidophoros 
Yani  Lambriniadis 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
Istanbul,  Turkey 

*Rev  Dr  Sarah  Lancaster 
United  Methodist  Church 
Delaware,  OH,  USA 

*Metropolitan  Prof  Dr  Gennadios  of 
Sassima 

Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
Istanbul,  Turkey 

*Prof.  Dr  Ulrike  Link-Wieczorek 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Mannheim,  Germany 

*Dr  Richard  Harlin  Lowery 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
in  the  US  and  Canada 
Indianapolis,  IN,  USA 
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Rev.  Jan  Lukaszuk 

Polish  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church 
Chelm,  Poland 

Prof.  Angelo  Maffeis 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Brescia,  Italy 

Mr  Enoch  Magala 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexan- 
dria, Uganda 
Kampala,  Uganda 

Bishop  Purity  Malinga 

Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa 

Pretoria,  South  Africa 

Rev.  Modesto  Mamani  Mamani  Achata 
Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in 
Bolivia 

La  Paz,  Bolivia 

Prof  Serurubele  Jonathan  (Maake) 
Masango 

Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  South- 
ern Africa 

Greenside,  South  Africa 

Prof  Dr  Paul  Meyendorff 
Orthodox  Church  in  America 
Crestwood,  NY,  USA 

Ms  Xanthi  Morfi 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
Evros,  Greece 

Rev.  Iara  Muller 

Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confes- 
sion in  Brazil 
Sao  Leopoldo,  RS,  Brazil 

Mrs  Victoria  Donald  Mwamwaja 
Moravian  Church  in  Tanzania, 

Southern  Province 
Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanzania 


Mrs  Aino  Nenola 
Orthodox  Church  of  Finland 
Helsinki,  Finland 

Rev.  Dr  Isabelle  Carol  Noth 
Federation  of  Swiss  Protestant  Churches 
Bern,  Switzerland 

*Rt  Rev.  Samvel  (Bishop  Nathan) 
Ohanisyan 

Armenian  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church 
(Holy  See  of  Etchmiadzin) 

London,  United  Kingdom 

Rev.  Dr  Otele  Perelini 
Congregational  Christian  Church  of 
Samoa 
Apia,  Samoa 

*Rev.  Dr  Rebecca  Todd  Peters 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Elon,  NC,  USA 

Dr  Argyris  Petrou 
Greek  Evangelical  Church 
Pikermi,  Greece 

Dr  Christian  Thomas  Polke 
Protestant  Church  of  Baden  (Ev. 
Landeskirchen  Baden) 

Hamburg,  Germany 

Rev.  Canon  Prof  Douglas  George  Pratt 
Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New 
Zealand  and  Polynesia 
Auckland,  New  Zealand 

Rev.  Dr  Cecil  M.  Robeck 
Assemblies  of  God 
Pasadena,  CA,  USA 

Rev.  Dr  Katherine  Doob  Sakenfeld 
Presbyterian  Church  USA 
Princeton,  NJ,  USA 
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Dr  Pauline  Sathiamurthy 
Church  of  South  India 
Chennai,  India 

Rev.  Dr  Jorge  Alejandro  Scampini 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Prof.  Janet  Scott 

Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers) 
Cambridge,  United  Kingdom 

Rev.  Dr  Loraine  Fay  MacKenzie 
Shepherd 

United  Church  of  Canada 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 

V.  Rev.  Fr  Anoushavan  Tanielian 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Holy  See 
of  Cilicia) 

New  York,  NY,  USA 

Dame  Mary  Tanner 
Church  of  England 
Lines,  United  Kingdom 

*Rev.  Dr  Kitiona  Tausi 
Tuvalu  Christian  Church 
Funafuti,  Tuvalu 

Prof.  Dr  Wolfgang  Thonissen 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Paderborn,  Germany 

Archbishop  Makarios  Tillyrides 
Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Rev.  Dr  Michael  Tita 
Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Bucharest,  Romania 


*Rev.  Dr  Richard  Treloar 
Anglican  Church  of  Australia  / Uniting 
Church  of  Australia 
Vic,  Australia 

Ms  Minoneti  Tupou 

Free  Wesleyan  Church  of  Tonga 

Suva,  Fiji 

Rev.  Dr  Olav  Fykse  Tveit 
Church  of  Norway 
Oslo,  Norway 

Rev.  Janet  Unsworth 
Methodist  Church  in  Ireland 
Belfast,  United  Kingdom 

Rev.  Michel  Jan  Van  Parys,  OSB 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Chevetogne,  Belgium 

Rev.  Dr  Baby  Varghese 
Malankara  Orthodox  Church 
Kottayam,  Kerala,  India 

Rev.  Molly  Vetter 
United  Methodist  Church 
San  Diego,  CA,  USA 

*Prof.  Dr  Myriam  Wijlens 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Erfurt,  Germany 

Apologies  for  absence 

H.G.  Archbishop  Dr  Hilarion  of  Volo- 
kolamsk Alfeyev 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Dr  Avgoustinos  Bairachtaris 
Orthodox  Church  of  Crete 

Prof.  Dr  Andre  Birmele 
Lutheran 
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Rev.  Hadi  Ghantous 

National  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and 

Lebanon 

Rev.  Megersa  Guta  Gemba 

Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane 

Yesus 

Mr  Joel  Halldorf 

Swedish  Pentecostal  Movement 

Prof.  Dr  Barbara  Luise  Hallensleben 
Roman  Catholic  Church 

Metropolitan  Dr  Mar  Gregorios 
Yohanna  Ibrahim 

Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East 

Rev.  Baoping  Kan 
China  Christian  Council 

Rev.  Dr  Michael  Kinnamon 
Disciples  of  Christ 

Rev.  Jose  Tonousse  L.  Kinsou 
Eglise  Protestante  Methodist  du  Benin 

Rev.  Prof.  Gerald  A.  Klingbeil 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Church 

Rev.  Dr  Masami  Kojiro 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 

Dr  Atenjenba  Wati  Longchar 
Council  of  Baptist  Churches  in  N.E. 
India 

Prof.  Hans  Vium  Mikkelsen 
Evangelican  Lutheran  Church  in 
Denmark 

Archbishop  Abune  Nathanael 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church 


Most  Rev.  Archbishop  John  Olorunfemi 
Onaiyekan 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Prof.  Dr  Martien  Parmentier 
Old  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Netherlands 

Ms  Amal  I.  Pepple 

Church  of  Nigeria  (Anglican 

Communion) 

Archbishop  of  Constantina  Antonios 

Aristarchos  Peristeris 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate,  Jerusalem 

Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  (Georgios 
Savvatos)  Savvatos 
Church  of  Greece 

Rev.  Dr  Christoph  Schwobel 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

Dr  Vera  Shevzov 
Orthodox  Church  in  America 

Pastor  Sia  Siew  Chin 
Beautiful  Gate  Foundation  for  the  Dis- 
abled of  Chinese  Annual  Conference  of 
Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia 

Prof.  Dr  Konstantinos  Skouteris 
Church  of  Greece 

Dr  Wedad  Abbas  Tawfik 
Coptic  Orthodox  Church 

Ms  Christina  Van  Regenmorter 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers) 

Mgr  Vera  Vanickova 
Czechoslovak  Hussite  Church 

Rev.  Lisa  Wang 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
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Bishop  McKinley  Young 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Proxies 

Rev.  Lena  Marianne  Andreas 
(proxy  for  Mr  Joel  Halldorf) 

Pentecostal  Church 
Sundberg,  Sweden 

Dr  Carmina  Marie  Magnusen  Chapp 
(proxy  for  Prof.  Dr  Barbara  Luise 
Hallensleben) 

Roman  Catholic  Church 
Wynnewood,  PA,  USA 

Rev.  Dr  Zabulon  Andre  Djarra 
(proxy  for  Rev.  Jose  Tonousse  L. 

Kinsou) 

Eglise  Protestante  Methodiste  du  Benin 
Cotonou,  Benin 

Rev.  Dr  George  Dragas 

(proxy  for  Archbishop  of  Constantina 

Antonios  Aristarchos  Peristeris) 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate,  Jerusalem 
Roslindale,  MA,  USA 

Dr  Denis  Fortin 

(proxy  for  Rev.  Prof.  Gerald  A. 

Klingbeil) 

Seventh-day  Adventist  Church 
Berrien  Springs,  MI,  USA 

Prof.  Dr  Marina  Kolovopoulou 
(proxy  for  Metropolitan  Chrysostomos 
Savvatos) 

Church  of  Greece 
Athens,  Greece 

Rev.  Dr  Glenroy  Lalor 

(proxy  for  the  World  Baptist  Alliance) 

Jamaica  Baptist  Union 

St  Mary,  Jamaica 


Dr  Marie-Christine  Michau 
(proxy  for  Prof.  Dr  Andre  Birmele) 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France 
Bavilliers,  France 

.Mr  Zachary  Moon 
(proxy  for  Ms  Christina  Van 
Regen  mor  ter) 

Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers) 
Brookfield,  IL,  USA 

Prof.  Dr  Kirsten  Busch  Nielsen 
(proxy  for  Prof.  Hans  Vium  Mikkelsen) 
Evalngelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Denmark 
Farum,  Denmark 

Rev.  Dr  Berhanu  Ofgaa 

(proxy  for  Rev.  Megersa  Guta  Gemba) 

Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane 

Yesus 

Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

Rev.  Dr  Alleezo  Owens 
(proxy  for  Bishop  McKinley  Young) 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Tallahassee,  FL,  USA 

Ms  Anne  Privett 
(proxy  for  Rev.  Lisa  Wang) 

Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Toronto,  ON,  Canada 

Rev.  Dr  Remco  Robinson 

(proxy  for  Prof.  Dr  Martien  Parmentier) 

Old  Catholic  Church 

Am  Arnhem,  Netherlands 

Prof.  Dr  Stefanie  Schardien 

(proxy  for  Rev.  Dr  Christoph  Schwobel) 

Evangelical  Protestant  Church  in 

Germany 

Hildesheim,  Germany 
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Mr  Razek  Aboud  Siriani 
(proxy  for  Metropolitan  Dr  Mar  Grego- 
rios Yohanna  Ibrahim) 

Syrian  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  Aleppo 
Aleppo,  Syria 

Rev.  Dr  Augustin  Sokolowski 
(proxy  for  H.G.  Archbishop  Dr  Hilarion 
of  Volokolamsk) 

Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Moscow 

Patriarchate 

Fribourg,  Switzerland 

Prof.  Dr  Vasiliki  Stathokosta 
(proxy  for  Prof.  Dr  Konstantinos 
Skouteris) 

Church  of  Greece 
Athens,  Greece 

Dr  Jiri  Vogel 

(proxy  for  Mgr  Vera  Vanickova) 
Czechoslovak  Hussite  Church 
Prague,  Czech  Republic 

Mr  Ge  Wen 

(proxy  for  Rev.  Baoping  Kan) 

China  Christian  Council 
Nanjing,  P.  Rep.  Of  China 

Younger  theologians 

Mr  Thomas  Anastasiou 
Church  of  Cyprus 
Famagusta,  Cyprus 

Mrs  Sara  Lovisa  Gehlin 
Church  of  Sweden 
Lund,  Sweden 

Rev.  Dr  James  D.  T.  Hawkey 
Church  of  England 
Portsmouth,  United  Kingdom 

Rev.  Deacon  Avgoustinos  Kkaras 
Church  of  Cyprus 
Paralimni,  Cyprus 


Rev.  Manolis  Koudoumnakis 
Church  of  Greta 
Chania,  Greece 

Mr  Emmanuel  Kyriakakis 
Chania,  Greece 

Rev.  Aimee  Moiso 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Santa  Clara,  CA,  USA 

Mr  Michael  Spyrou 
Church  of  Cyprus 
Paphos,  Cyprus 

Mrs  Anastasia  Vasileiadou 
Church  of  Greece 
Thessaloniki,  Greece 

Ms  Lucy  Wambui  Waweru 
Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Guests 

Dr  Christoforos  Arvanitis 
Church  of  Greece 
Heraklion,  Greece 

Mr  Michail  Chatzigiannis 
Church  of  Greece 
Athens,  Greece 

Metropolitan  Geevarghese  Mar  Coorilos 
Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch  and  all  the  East 
Tiruvalla,  Kerala,  India 

Canon  Elizabeth  Fisher 
Church  of  England 
Birmingham,  United  Kingdom 

Rev.  Dr  Laszlo  Gonda 
Reformed  Church  in  Hungary 
Debrecen,  Hungary 

Rev.  Prof.  Georgios  Marnellos 
Heraklion,  Greece 
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Consultants 

Rev.  Dr  Risto  Jaakko  Juhani  Cantell 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 
Helsinki,  Finland 

Rev.  Dr  Paul  Collins 
Church  of  England 
Chichester,  United  Kingdom 

Rev.  Gregory  James  Fairbanks 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Rome,  Italy 

Rev.  Dr  Gaby  Hachem 
Greek  Catholic  of  Antioch 
Beirut,  Lebanon 

Dr  Perry  Hamalis 

Greek  Orthodox  Arch.  Of  America 

Naperville,  IL,  USA 

Colonel  Michael  Marvell 
The  Salvation  Army 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 

PD  Dr  Anna  Maria  Cacilia  Mayer 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Tubingen,  Germany 

Rev.  Dr  Christopher  Meakin 
Church  of  Sweden 
Vaxjo,  Sweden 

Dr  Paul  Murray 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Durham,  United  Kingdom 

Rev.  Dr  James  Puglisi 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Rome,  Italy 


Mr  Raul  Silva 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Incisa  in  Val  dArno,  Italy 

Rev.  Dr  Joseph  Dunnell  Small 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Louisville,  KY,  USA 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  James  Tengatenga 
Anglican  Church  of  Southern  Malawi 
Blantyre,  Malawi 

Christian  World  Communions 

Rev.  Peter  Colwell 
United  Reformed  Church 
London,  United  Kingdom 

Rev.  Dr  Steven  Harmon 
Baptist  World  Alliance 
Pelham,  AL,  USA 

Dr  Alfred  Neufeld  Friesen 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
Asuncion,  Paraguay 

Rev.  Neal  D.  Presa 

World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Middlesex,  NJ,  USA 

Prof.  Dr  Joachim  Track 
Lutheran  World  Federation 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Bavaria 
Hannover,  Germany 

Rev.  Dr  Sharon  Watkins 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Indianapolis,  IN,  USA 


Dr  Vida  Rus 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
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Minute  takers 

Eden  Grace 

Friends  United  Meeting 
Kisumu,  Kenya 

Archdeacon  Bruce  Joseph  Andrew 
Myers 

Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Quebec,  QC,  Canada 

Interpreters 

Rev.  Hartmut  Lucke 

Rev.  Carlos  Sintado 
Rev.  Jane  Stranz 
Mr  Tony  Coates 

Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 

Rev.  Canon  Dr  John  Gibaut 

Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze 
Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller 
Rev.  Dr  Odair  Pedroso  Mateus 
Mr  Alexander  Freeman 
Ms  Aikaterini  Pekridou 

WCC  co-opted  staff 

Ms  Marlise  Freidig 

Rev.  Dr  Jooseop  Keum 

Rev.  Christos  Filotheos  Kolliopoulos 


Rev.  Jacques  Matthey 

Ms  Renate  Sbeghen 
Ms  Hannelore  Schmid 

Rev.  Sabine  Udodesku 

Ms  Ursula  Zierl 

WCC  Communications 

Rev.  Theodore  Gill 

Rev.  Martin  Hoegger 
Ms  Annegret  Kapp 
Mr  Juan  Michel 
Rev  Olivier  Schopfer 
Mr  Peter  Williams 

External  media 

Dr  Ralph  Colas 

Mr  Herbert  Gornik 

Mr  Frangois-Xavier  Maigre 

Dr  Andreas  Meier 

Ms  Maria  Varadimitris-Stephanides 

Mr  Christoph  Urban 

Ms  Judith  Wipfler 
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Contributors 


Opening  presentation 

His  All  Holiness  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew  I 

Bartholomew  I was  enthroned  as  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  New  Rome  and 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  in  1991.  Previously,  he  was  a member  and  vice-moderator  of 
Faith  and  Order,  and  of  the  central  and  executive  committees  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  He  has  a particular  interest  in  the  environment  and  peace-making, 
and  was  the  preacher  at  the  60th  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  at  St  Pierre  cathedral,  Geneva. 


Moderator’s  report 

His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Dr  Vasilios  Karayiannis  of  Constantias-Ammochostos 
Metropolitan  Vasilios  studied  at  the  theological  faculty,  University  of  Athens,  Greece, 
and  at  the  University  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland.  He  completed  a PhD  on  the  topic 
“Distinction  between  essence  and  energies  in  God  according  to  Saint  Maximus  Con- 
fessor”. In  1996  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Trimithus,  and  in  2007  Metropolitan  of 
Constantias-Ammochostos.  Since  2006,  he  is  the  moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission. 


Director’s  report 

Rev.  Canon  Dr  John  Gibaut 

John  Gibaut  is  director  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order,  and  a priest  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada.  He  is  canon  theologian 
of  the  Diocese  of  Ottawa,  associate  professor  in  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Saint  Paul 
University,  Ottawa  and  adjunct  professor  in  the  faculty  of  divinity,  Trinity  College, 
University  of  Toronto.  He  has  been  involved  in  numerous  dialogues  between  the 
Anglican  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches. 
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Ecumenical  Memory 

Dame  Mary  Tanner 

Mary  Tanner,  from  the  Church  of  England,  is  a leading  theologian  and  author  who 
has  been  involved  in  the  ecumenical  movement  in  a variety  of  ways  over  the  years.  A 
former  moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  plenary  commission,  she  was  elected  as  one 
of  the  eight  presidents  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  the  9 th  Assembly  in  Porto 
Alegre.  Tanner  was  awarded  the  title  of  “Dame”  by  the  Queen  in  2008.  She  received 
the  honour  for  her  work  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  with  the  Anglican 
Communion. 


Called  to  Be  the  One  Church  (conference  theme) 

Dr  Minna  Hietamdki 

Minna  Hietamaki  is  a younger  theologian  who  earned  a doctorate  from  Helsinki 
University  in  2008.  Her  main  fields  of  interest  are  ecumenical  theology,  theology 
of  doctrine,  the  possibilities  of  doctrinal  consensus  and  ecumenical  education.  Her 
book  Agreeable  Agreement:  An  Examination  of  the  Quest  for  Consensus  in  Ecumenical 
Dialogue  was  published  in  2009  by  T&T  Clark/Continuum. 

Prof  Maake  Masango 

Maake  Masango  is  a professor  of  practical  theology  at  the  University  of  Pretoria, 
South  Africa.  A minister  and  past  moderator  of  the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Southern  Africa,  he  was  a member  of  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission 
which  has  worked  to  heal  the  scars  caused  by  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  He  received 
a PhD  in  Counseling,  Theology  and  Psychology  from  Columbia  University. 

Rev.  Dr  Marianela  de  la  Paz  Cot 

Marianela  de  la  Paz  Cot,  from  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Cuba,  studied  theology  at  the 
Evangelical  Seminary  of  Theology  in  Matanzas,  Cuba  and  obtained  a master’s  degree 
at  the  Escola  Superior  de  Teologfa  of  Sao  Leopoldo,  Brazil.  Previously,  she  worked  as 
a medical  doctor.  She  now  teaches  pastoral  theology  in  various  religious  institutions. 

Sr  Prof  Ha  Fong  Maria  Ko 

Ha  Fong  Maria  Ko  was  born  in  Macau,  China,  and  is  a member  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Salesian  Sisters  of  Don  Bosco  in  Italy.  She  is  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  at  the  Pontifical  Faculty  “Auxilium”,  Rome,  and  also  teaches  at  the  Holy 
Spirit  Seminary  in  Hong  Kong  and  at  several  Roman  Catholic  seminaries  in  China. 
She  has  written  in  the  fields  of  biblical  hermeneutics,  biblical  pastoral  ministry  and 
biblical  spirituality.  Most  of  her  publications  are  concerned  with  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  a multicultural  society. 
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His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  Gennadios  ofSassima 
Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  is  a pro- 
fessor of  Orthodox  theology  and  canon  law  in  various  universities.  He  is  involved 
in  a number  of  dialogues  involving  the  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches,  among  others.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
Executive  and  Central  Committees  since  2002  and  is  a noted  author  on  contem- 
porary Orthodoxy  and  ecumenism.  He  is  the  moderator  of  the  Plenary  Planning 
Committee  for  the  Crete  meeting.  He  is  currently  vice  moderator  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  WCC. 


Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches 

Rev  Dr  Dagmar  Heller 

Dagmar  Heller  from  is  a pastor  from  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany.  She  is  cur- 
rently a programme  executive  in  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  a professor  at 
the  Ecumenical  Institute  of  Bossey. 


Sources  of  Authority:  Traditions  and  traditions 

Rev.  Dr  Susan  Durber 

Susan  Durber  is  from  the  United  Reformed  Church,  England,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  She  is  a minister  of  the  United  Reformed 
Church.  She  is  presently  Principal  of  Westminster  College,  Cambridge.  She  has  wide 
ranging  interests,  particularly  in  Biblical  studies,  with  an  emphasis  on  issues  of  gender 
and  on  what  literary  criticism  has  to  bring  to  studying  the  Bible.  She  enjoys  creative 
theological  writing  and  the  task  of  preaching  and  reflecting  on  it  as  a teacher  . 

Very  Rev.  Dr  Cyril  Hovorun 

Cyril  Hovorun,  from  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church/Moscow  Patriarchate,  is  a 
member  of  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  He  presently  presides  over 
the  Department  for  External  Church  Relations  of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church 
and  teaches  Patristics  at  the  Theological  Academy  of  Kiev. 

Dr  Keelan  Ross  Downton 

Keelan  Ross  Downton,  from  the  National  Community  Church,  USA,  is  a member 
of  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  He  teaches  narrative  theology  at 
Somerset  Christian  College  and  is  concerned  with  articulating  the  shared  entrepre- 
neurial dimensions  of  ecclesiologies  manifested  by  various  independent  churches  and 
movements.  From  2005-2007,  he  was  Faith  and  Order  Postdoctoral  Fellow  with  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA. 
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Rev.  Ofelia  Alvarez 

Ofelia  Alvarez,  from  the  Moravian  Church  in  Nicaragua,  is  a member  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  She  is  an  ordained  pastor  of  the  Moravian  Church 
in  Nicaragua,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  She  has  been  teaching  Philosophy,  Sociology 
and  Ethnology  at  the  Bluefields  Indian  and  Caribbean  University  for  8 years.  Cur- 
rent Chairperson  of  the  organization  “Nicaraguan  Moravian  Women  Unity”.  Also  a 
member  of  the  Moravian  Church  Constitution  Committee. 

Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze 

Tamara  Grdzelidze,  an  Orthodox  theologian  from  the  Church  of  Georgia  is  pro- 
gramme executive  in  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 


Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Rev.  Dr  Hermen  Shastri 

Hermen  Shastri  is  general  secretary  of  the  Malaysian  Council  of  Churches  and  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia.  He  also  serves  on  numerous 
committees  in  the  country  including  the  Malaysian  Consultative  Council  of  Bud- 
dhism, Christianity,  Hinduism,  Sikhism  and  Taoism  (MCCBCHST).  He  was  the 
local  organizer  of  the  previous  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  meeting,  in 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia  in  2004.  He  is  vice  moderator  of  Faith  and  Order. 

Very  Rev.  Prof.  Viorel  lonita 

Viorel  lonita  is  an  archpriest  of  the  Romanian  Orthodox  Church,  professor  of  church 
history  at  the  Orthodox  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Bucharest,  Romania, 
and  director  of  the  Churches  in  Dialogue  Commission  of  the  Conference  of  Euro- 
pean Churches  (CEC).  He  played  an  important  role  in  the  drawing  up  of  Charta 
Oecumenica — Guidelines  for  the  Growing  Cooperation  among  the  Churches  in  Europe , 
which  was  launched  in  2001  by  CEC  and  the  Council  of  European  Bishops’  Confer- 
ences. He  has  written  numerous  studies  on  church  history,  ecclesiology,  ecumenism 
and  mission. 

Rev.  Dr  Paul  Collins 

Paul  Collins  is  a priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a member  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  advisory  group  of  that  church.  He  teaches  systematic  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chichester  and  has  published  in  the  areas  of  trinitarian  theology,  the  doctrine 
of  deification  and  inculturation.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Ecclesiological  Investigations 
International  Research  Network. 
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Global  Perspectives  on  the  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  Anya  Anyambod 

Emmanuel  Anya  Anyambod,  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  He  is  a minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Cameroon.  He  holds  a Ph.D  in  Theology  from  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology,  Massachusetts,  USA.  He  is  currently  the  Rector  of  the  Protestant 
University  of  Central  Africa,  Yaounde,  Cameroon.  He  is  a representative  of  the  Civil 
Society  in  the  Good  Governance  Programme  of  Cameroon,  a member  of  the  Unit 
for  the  fight  against  corruption  in  the  Ministry  of  Territorial  Administration  and 
Decentralisation,  president  of  the  Ecumenical  Service  for  Peace  in  Cameroon,  and 
Chairperson  of  the  West  African  Network  for  Peacebuilding. 

Rev.  Dr  Jorge  Alejandro  Scampini 

Jorge  Alejandro  Scampini  is  a Roman  Catholic  member  of  the  Plenary  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order.  He  is  a member  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  (Dominican).  He 
is  professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  the  Dominican  Center  of  Philosophical  and 
Theological  Studies,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  at  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  the 
Pontifical  Catholic  University,  Buenos  Aires.  He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist-Roman 
Catholic  International  Dialogue. 

H.E.  Metropolitan  Dr  Geevarghese  Mar  Coorilos 

Geevarghese  Mar  Coorilos  from  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  in  India,  is 
the  moderator  of  the  WCC’s  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  He  is 
a former  professor  of  the  United  Theological  College,  Bangalore,  India.  He  is  also  the 
founder  and  chairperson  of  Indian  Center  for  Social  Change,  a voluntary  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  mentally  challenged  children. 


Sermons 

Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Kobia 

Samuel  Kobia  from  the  Methodist  Church  in  Kenya,  is  General  Secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

Rev.  Dr  Susan  Durber 

Susan  Durber  is  from  the  United  Reformed  Church,  England,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 


NOTES 


Moderator’s  Report 

1 . See  Faith  and  Order  at  the  Crossroads.  Kuala  Lumpur  2004:  The  Plenary  Com- 
mission Meeting,  ed.  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  196.  Geneva,  WCC 
Publications,  2005. 

2.  Faith  and  Order:  Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference,  Lausanne,  August  3-21, 
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made  to  be  like  God. 

Humanity  reflects  the  imago  Dei , not  through  our  nature — our  substance/ 
ousia — that  is,  through  what  we  are,  but  rather  through  our  mode  of  being:  that  is,  a 
personalist  understanding  of  being-existence. 

28.  Cf.  Karl  Rahner,  The  Trinity , trans.  Joseph  Donceel,  London:  Burns  and  Oates, 
1970,  pp.  11,  14. 

29.  Cf  John  H.  Yoder,  Newsletter,  Boston  Theological  Institute,  Volume  XXXI, 
No.  10,  November  14,  2001,  p.  2:  everyone  can,  in  some  sense,  become  theologically 
literate  because  everyone  is  a theologian  as  they  try  to  find  their  place  in  the  world 
and  make  sense  of  it.  Catholic-universal  and  ecumenical  in  scope,  evangelical  and 
pastoral  in  intent,  theology  is  shaped  not  only  by  Scripture  and  church  tradition,  but 
also  by  the  levels  of  human  organization  and  technological  assumption  that  shape  our 
experiences  and  ways  of  reasoning.  Much  is  hidden  under  the  language  of  theology  as 
philosophers  of  suspicion  have  taught  us — much  that  makes  the  one  world  less  than 
what  it  truly  is.  This  diminishes  us. 

30.  Prosphorom  The  Greek  word  for  the  bread  used  in  the  Divine  Liturgy. 

31.  Cf.  Lukas  Vischer,  “ Die  reformierten  Kirchen — eine  unheilbar  zersplitterte  Fami- 
liesin  Gottes  Bund  gemensam  bezeugen:  Aufiatze  zu  Themen  der  okumenischen  Bewe- 
gung,  Gottingen,  Vandenhoeck  & Ruprecht,  1992,  pp.  41-42. 

32.  Cf  “ Symeon  le  nouveau  theologien,  Catechese  T»,  ed.  Mgr.  Basile  Krivocheine  (+), 
Sources  Chretiennes , no.  96,  Paris,  Source  Chretiennes,  1963,  Introduction,  pp.  39-40. 

33.  Cf  What  Kind  of  Unity?,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  69,  Geneva,  WCC,  1974, 
pp.  120-121:  Therein  lies  that  “ tradition  of  truth”,  traditio  veritatis,  about  which  St 
Irenaeus  spoke.  For  him  it  is  connected  with  the  “veritable  unction  of  truth”,  cha- 
risma veritatis  certum,  and  the  “teaching  of  the  apostles”  was  for  him  not  so  much  an 
unchangeable  example  to  be  repeated  or  imitated,  as  an  eternally  living  and  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  life  and  inspiration. 
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34.  Cf.  Charles  Henry  Brent,  Report:  “A  Pilgrimage  towards  Unity ”,  from  the  Pre- 
liminary Meeting  for  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
(17-20  August  1920),  p.90. 

35.  Faith  and  Order:  Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference  at  Lausanne,  August  3-21, 
1927 , ed.  H.  N.  Bate,  2nd  edition,  Garden  City,  New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Company,  1928,  p.466. 

36.  Cf.  M.  M.  Thomas,  Risking  for  Christ's  Sake:  Towards  an  Ecumenical  Theology  of 
Pluralism , WCC  Publications,  Geneva  1987,  pp.  113-1 14. 

The  Study  on  “Moral Discernment  in  the  Churches”  at  the  Plenary  Com- 
mission in  Crete:  A Report 

1 . Minutes  of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order , Faverges,  Haute-Savoie, 
France  14-21  June  2006,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  202,  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order,  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva  2006,  p.107. 

2.  Cf.  Minutes  of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Crans-Montana, 
Switzerland,  12-19  June  2007,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  206,  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva  2007,  p.43. 

3.  See  report  from  this  meeting  in:  Minutes  of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order,  Cairo , Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  17-21  June  2008,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  208, 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva  2009,  p.50ff. 

4.  Ibid.  p.  54. 

5.  The  proposed  case  study  on  Apartheid  was,  for  various  reasons,  not  realized. 

6.  This  was  especially  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  not  enough 
financial  resources  for  a consultation  of  experts  on  that  issue — as  well  as  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  present  Faith  and  Order  By-laws,  the  Commission  meets  normally 
only  once  during  its  mandate  period.  This  minimizes  the  opportunities  for  its  members 
to  contribute  to  the  studies. 

7.  Minutes  of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  June  2007,  p.56. 

8.  The  Accra  Confession,  “Covenanting  for  Justice  in  the  Economy  and  the  Earth.” 
Published  on  the  website  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  www.warc.ch/ 
documents/ACCRA_Pamphlet.pdf. 

9.  Meeting  in  Kitwe  1995. 

Furthering  Common  Engagement  with  Ancient  Tradition:  A Response  to 
the  Report  on  Teachers  and  Witnesses 

1 . Significantly,  the  senior  pastor,  Mark  Batterson,  was  mentored  by  Richard  Foth 
who  has  participated  in  international  Pentecostal-Roman  Catholic  dialogue. 

2.  www.willowcreek.com. 

3.  www.mosaicalliance.com. 

4.  www.emergentvillage.com. 

5.  www.amahoro-africa.org. 

6.  “Ecclesiological  Malleability  as  Ecumenical  Horizon:  An  Exploration  of  Econom- 
ics as  a Metaphor  for  Unity  and  Emerging  Church  Discourse  as  Missional  Response,” 
in  process  of  revision  for  publication. 

7.  “Entrepreneurial  Ecclesiological  Narratives  and  the  Unity  Project:  Exploring 
Techno-Scientific-Capitalist  Impulses  as  Ecumenical  Challenge  and  Opportunity,”  in 
process  of  revision  for  publication. 
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8.  Richard  Mouw  refers  to  this  as  “experimental  ecclesiology.” 

9.  For  example,  though  the  National  Community  Church  is  an  Assemblies  of  God 
church,  “Expect  the  unexpected,”  “Everything  is  an  experiment,”  and  “Maturity  does 
not  equal  conformity”  are  core  values  while  glossolalia  is  not.  These  reflect  the  values  of 
the  Mosaic  Alliance:  entrepreneurship,  activism,  innovation,  authenticity,  and  creativity. 

10.  I use  the  words  “resonance,”  “dissonance,”  and  “non-sonance”  in  the  techni- 
cal sense  described  by  Fr.  John  Ford  in  Ted  A.  Campbell,  Ann  K.  Riggs,  and  Gilbert 
Stafford,  eds.,  Ancient  Faith  and  American-Born  Churches : Dialogues  Between  Christian 
Traditions , (Mahwah,  NJ:  Paulist  Press,  2006),  15-23. 

11.  One  example  is  the  contrast  Tim  Conder  draws  between  “loss  of  a theological 
heritage”  that  is  to  be  avoided  by  rediscovering  ancient  practices/symbols  and  “loss  of 
familiar  practices”  that  should  be  addressed  with  pastoral  care.  The  Church  in  Transi- 
tion: The  Journey  of  Existing  Churches  into  the  Emerging  Culture  (Grand  Rapids,  MI: 
Zondervan,  2006),  78-84. 

12.  Anoushavan  Tanielian’s  description  of  his  prayer  string  is  an  important  reminder 
that  what  I am  calling  ambient  is  not  confined  to  eucharistic  liturgies  but  extends  to  a 
broad  range  of  practices  and  symbols. 

13. 1 have  elsewhere  noted  that  not  only  do  Lumen  Gentium  and  Dei  Verbum  appear 
to  capitalize  T/tradition  in  slightly  different  ways,  in  at  least  two  places  the  online 
Vatican  archive  uses  “tradition”  where  W.  M.  Abbott  uses  “Tradition”,  Authority  in  the 
Church:  An  Ecumenical  Reflection  on  Hermeneutic  Boundaries  and  Their  Implications  for 
Inter-Church  Relations  (Lanham,  MD:  University  Press  of  America,  2006). 

14.  This  echoes  the  way  Christopher  Hall  moves  the  question  from  how  do  to  how 
can  younger  churches  most  effectively  draw  on  the  rich  tradition  of  the  early  church 
fathers. 

1 5.  The  Teachers  and  Witnesses  of  the  Early  Church:  a common  source  of  authority,  vari- 
ously received ? (TW),  4. 

16. 1 am  writing  this  text  less  than  two  miles  from  St.  Georges  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  where  this  dramatic  expression  of  the  much  broader  tragedy  of  racism  in  the 
church  took  place  in  1787. 

17.  Andinach,  2. 

18.  Kasselouri-Hatzivassiliadi,  3. 

19.  I assume  this  is  similar  to  what  is  meant  by  “purify  some  accretions  from  the 
past  unduly  identified  with  the  Tradition.”  TW,  4. 

20.  TW,  3. 

21.  Tony  Jones  notes  the  importance  of  this  metaphor  in  The  New  Christians:  Dis- 
patches from  the  Emergent  Frontier  (San  Francisco,  CA:  Jossey-Bass,  2008),  191.  It  can 
also  be  seen  in  www.opensourcetheology.net 

22.  McGuckin,  2. 

23.  The  capacity  of  jazz  to  weave  discordant  contrasting  sounds  into  a musical 
whole  make  it  a more  fitting  metaphor  than  symphony.  Some  points  of  contact 
include  James  McClendon,  Systematic  Theology  Vol.  3:  Witness  (Nashville,  TN:  Abing- 
don, 2000),  Bruce  Ellis  Benson,  “The  Improvisation  of  Hermeneutics:  Jazz  Lessons  for 
Interpreters”  in  Hermeneutics  at  the  Crossroads,  Kevin  J.  Vanhoozer,  James  K.  A.  Smith, 
and  Bruce  Ellis  Benson,  eds.  (Bloomington,  2006),  and  Robert  Beckford,  Jesus  Dub: 
Theology,  Music  and  Social  Change  (Routledge,  2006). 
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24.  One  of  Milfred  Minatreas  nine  essential  practices  is  “rewrite  worship  every  week.” 
Shaped  By  God's  Heart:  The  Passion  and  Practices  ofMissional  Churches  (San  Francisco, 
CA:  Jossey-Bass,  2004). 

25.  Arjakovsky,  4. 

26.  Campbell,  5. 

27.  McGuckin,  5. 

28.  Justin  Martyr  endorses  the  practice  of  making  a reasoned  defense  of  faith.  John 
Chrysostom  is  remembered  for  his  resistance  to  a culture  of  materialism.  John  Wesley 
is  remembered  more  for  the  innovations  that  differentiate  him  from  Anglicanism  than 
his  formation  through  the  study  of  church  fathers.  See  also  Alan  Hirshs  list  of  “Patrick, 
John  Wesley,  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  John  Wimber,  William  Booth,  William  Carey,  and 
the  countless  unnamed  apostles  of  the  Chinese  underground  church”  as  examples  of 
“apostolic  ministry”  in  The  Forgotten  Ways:  Reactivating  the  Missional  Church  (Grand 
Rapids,  MI:  Brazos,  2007),  156. 

29.  Some  examples  include  Rutba  House,  The  Simple  Way,  Communality,  and  The 
Order  of  Mission. 

30.  Jones,  The  New  Christians , 210. 

31.  McGuckin,  1. 

Reports  from  the  Study  Groups:  Sources  of  Authority:  Tradition  and 
traditions 

1 .  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  expresses  its  gratitude  to  Dr  Sebastian  Brock  for 
his  help  in  comparing  the  Greek  translation  with  the  Syriac  text  by  Isaac  the  Syrian, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr  John  McGuckin  for  editing  the  existing  English  translation  of  the  text 
by  Gregory  the  Theologian. 

The  Future  o/The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  The  Next  Stages  on 
the  Way  to  a Common  Statement 

1 . As  of  23  September  2009:  the  Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa  New  Zealand,  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  in  Britain,  The  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura),  The 
Church  of  England,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (EKD),  Evangelical  Church  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Romania,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  Evan- 
gelical Church  in  Hessen  and  Nassau,  Reformed  Church  of  France  (ERF),  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  United  Protestant 
Church  in  Belgium,  The  Uniting  Church  in  Australia,  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  River  Platt,  the  Evangelical  Methodist 
Church  of  Argentina,  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

2.  E.g.  Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand,  and  Polynesia;  Church  of  the 
Lord  (Aladura),  Nigeria;  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland;  Uniting  Church  in 
Australia. 

3.  E.g.  The  Church  of  England. 

4.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland. 

5.  Evangelical  Church  in  Hessen  and  Nassau. 

6.  From  the  minutes  of  the  9 March  2009  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiology  Working 
Group. 
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Brief  Presentation  on  the  Statement  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church”  and 
Its  Rapport  with  the  Paper  “The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church ” 

1.  The  New  Delhi  Report:  The  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  1961 , 
ed.  W.  A.  Visser’t  Hooft,  London,  SCM  Press,  1962,  §2,  p.  116. 

2.  The  Uppsala  Report:  Official  Report  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Uppsala,  July  4-20  1968 , ed.  Norman  Goodall,  Geneva,  World  Council  of 
Churches,  1968,  p.  17. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  13. 

4.  Breaking  Barriers,  Nairobi  1975:  The  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Nairobi,  23  November — 10  December,  1973,  ed.  David 
M.  Paton,  London  SPCK,  and  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1976,  p.60. 

3.  Paulos  Mar  Gregorios,  On  Ecumenism,  ed.  Fr.  Dr.  Jacob  Kurian,  Kottayam, 
ISPCK  & MGF,  2006,  p.  110. 

6.  www.oikoumene.org/en/resources/documents/wcc-commissions/faith-and- 
order-commission/i-unity-the-church-and-its-mission/the-unity-of-the-church-gift- 
and-calling-the-canberra-statement.html. 

7.  See  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia : Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Confer- 
ence on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de  Compostela  1993,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 
166,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1994,  pp.  269-270  and  passim. 

8.  In  God,  in  your  grace...:  Official  Report  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  ed.  Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  pp.  255- 
261.  References  as  indicated  and  passim. 

9.  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  198,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  2005. 

10.  www.oikoumene.org/ en / resources/ documents/ assembly/ porto-alegre-2006/ 1 
-statements-documents-adopted/christian-unity,  §3;  see  also  God,  in  your  grace...,  p. 
256. 

1 1 . “Among  the  questions  to  be  addressed  continually  by  the  churches  are  these:  a. 
To  what  extent  can  your  church  discern  the  faithful  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith 
in  its  own  life,  prayer,  and  witness  and  in  that  of  other  churches?  b.  Where  does  your 
church  perceive  fidelity  to  Christ  in  the  faith  and  life  of  other  churches?  c.  Does  your 
church  recognize  a common  pattern  of  Christian  initiation,  grounded  in  baptism,  in 
the  life  of  other  churches?  d.  Why  does  your  church  believe  that  it  is  necessary,  or  per- 
missible, or  not  possible  to  share  the  Lord  s Supper  with  those  of  other  churches?  e.  In 
what  ways  is  your  church  able  to  recognize  the  ordered  ministries  of  other  churches?  f. 
To  what  extent  can  your  church  share  the  spirituality  of  other  churches?  g.  How  will 
your  church  stand  with  other  churches  to  contend  with  problems  such  as  social  and 
political  hegemonies,  persecution,  oppression,  poverty,  and  violence?  h.  To  what  extent 
will  your  church  share  with  other  churches  in  the  apostolic  mission?  i.  To  what  extent 
does  your  church  share  with  other  churches  in  faith  formation  and  theological  educa- 
tion? j.  How  fully  can  your  church  share  in  prayer  with  other  churches?”,  §14;  www. 
oikoumene.org/  en/ resources/ documents/ assembly/ porto-alegre-2006/ 1 -statements- 
documents-adopted/christian-unity;  see  also  God,  in  your  grace...,  p.  259-260. 

12.  www.oikoumene.org/en/resources/documents/assembly/porto-alegre- 
2006/1-statements-documents-adopted/christian-unity;  §14;  see  also  God,  in  your 
grace...,  p.  260. 
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13.  www.oikoumene.org/en/resources/documents/assembly/porto-alegre- 
2006/1-statements-documents-adopted/christian-unity;  §13;  see  also  God,  in  your 
grace...,  p.  260. 

14.  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church.  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  State- 
ment. Faith  and  Order  Paper  198,  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  2003,  p.  12 

15.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  State- 
ment, Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  Commis- 
sion on  Faith  and  Order,  1998. 

16.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  25th  Anniversary  Printing,  Geneva,  World 
Council  of  Churches,  1982-2007. 

The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (2005) 

1 . The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement , 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  198,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  2005.  Refer- 
ences as  given,  and  passim. 

2.  Experience  is  referred  to  in  paragraphs  2,  3,  28,  51;  the  Box  following  63;  the 
Box  following  66  and  76;  and  the  Box  following  77  and  97. 

3.  Practice  is  referred  to  in  paragraphs  15,  51,  102  and  in  the  Boxes  following  63, 
77  and  81. 

4.  Context  is  referred  to  in  paragraphs  3,  4,  5,  17,  61,  69,  72,  87,  89,  99  and  112. 

5.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  now  in  its  25th 
Anniversary  Printing,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1982-2007,  p.  xiii. 

6.  See  George  Lindbeck,  The  Nature  of  Doctrine,  London,  SPCK,  1984,  pp.  16-17. 
Lindbeck  sets  out  a framework  for  understanding  doctrinal  statements  or  claims.  He 
suggests  three  ways  in  which  doctrinal  statements  can  be  received:  Cognitive — Expe- 
riential-Expressive (aesthetic) — Synthetic.  Alister  McGrath  in  The  Genesis  of  Doctrine, 
Oxford,  Basil  Blackwell,  1990,  chapter  2,  offers  a critique  of  this  understanding. 

7.  See  Friederich  Schleiermacher,  On  Religion:  Speeches  to  its  Cultured  Despisers, 
London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  & Co.,  1893;  and  The  Christian  Faith,  Edin- 
burgh, T &T  Clark,  1928. 

8.  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  Vol.  1.1. 

9.  Stanley  Samartha,  in  Voices  from  the  Margin,  ed.  R.S.  Sugirtharajah,  London, 
SPCK/Orbis,  1995 

10.  The  appeal  to  “emphasis”  is  found  in  the  shaded  Box  between  paragraphs  13 
and  14. 

“Called  to  Be  the  One  Church ” in  Africa:  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the 
Church 

1.  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church:  An  Invitation  to  the  Churches  to  Renew  their 
Commitment  to  the  Search  for  Unity  and  to  Deepen  their  Dialogue”  [the  WCC  eccle- 
siology  text  from  the  WCC  9th  Assembly,  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil],  in  God,  in  your  Grace: 
Official  Report  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  ed.  Luis  N. 
Rivera-Pagan,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  2007,  p.  255;  text,  pp.  255-261. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  255. 

3.  Ibid.,  §2,  p.  256. 

A.  Ibid., § 13,  p.  259. 

5.  P.  1. 

6.  Ibid. , P.  1. 
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7. P.  1. 

8.  P.  2. 

9.  E 3. 

10.  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  Vol.  II:  Human  Destiny,  New  York,  Charles 
Scribners  Sons,  1964,  p.  219. 

1 1 . Ka  Manas,  Christians  and  Churches  in  Africa:  Envisioning  the  Future , Yaounde, 
Edition  Gle,  2002,  p.  2. 

12.  Ibid. , p.  26. 

13.  R 2. 

The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  An  Evaluation  from  a Latin 
American  Perspective 

1.  The  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  has  provided  a timely 
contribution  to  the  continuation  of  the  TNMC  process  in  ‘A  Catholic  Contribution 
toward  revising  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church',  14  January  2008. 

2.  One  of  the  most  recent  examples  is  the  address  by  Benedict  XVI  on  13  May  2007 
at  the  opening  of  the  Fifth  General  Conference  of  the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
Bishops  in  Aparecida,  Brazil:  “God  is  the  foundational  reality,  not  a God  who  is  only 
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The  historic  ecumenical  journey  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
towards  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic 
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